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JOILN TREVENmCK. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TEMPTER. 



It was a delicious day in mid-April. Although 
the breeze that broke up the sea into countless 
ripples still had a slight touch of its winter keen- 
ness, the sun, in gracious mood, poured down glori- 
ously, turning each tiny wave into a silver thread, 
and beating upon the rocky coast, softened and 
brightened the gray sombre cliffs that stretched 
away on either side almost as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Some three miles from the shore, a small boat 
swayed softly in the gentle swell, and in it were 
two men, each with a fishing-line, which now and 
again was gently raised in the hope of a bite. 

Neither seemed very keen on the sport; the 
younger man sitting with knitted brows, his thoughts 
apparently very far from his present occupation, 
while his companion was whistling softly, glancing 
now and again with some curiosity at the troubled 
face of his fellow-sportsman. 
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2 JOHN TREVENNICK. 

"What's the matter, Jack?" he said, breaking a 
silence that had lasted some minutes. "You seem 
down in your luck about something. What is it ? " 

"Oh I nothing much," came the reply, accom- 
panied by a rueful smile. "The usual thing — 
that's all." 

" Money ? " 

"Money it is. I'm in such an awful hole that 
I can't see my way to get clear anyhow." 

" The supply doesn't equal the demand, I pre- 
sume. Cash disappeared in the unaccountable man- 
ner that cash always does vanish, and the allowance 
not due for a month or two — eh ? Well, my boy, 
the next best thing to cash is credit. Try that." 

"There's the rub, Robarts. I have tried it. 
It's a rope I've been hanging on to for some 
time, and it won't bear the weight much longer. 
Half the tradesmen at Oxford are clamouring for 
the settlement of their accounts; but I could get 
over that only — there's the name of Jack Treven- 
nick on the back of a bill." 

"Your own?" 

"No. A chum of mine, and he is in lower 
water than I am. It's due at the end of Octo- 
ber, and I don't think they'll renew it." 

" Did you have any of the proceeds thereof? " 

"Not a penny. He said it would be all right 
— a mere matter of form." 

"Yes. It's always a matter of form. Jack, my 
boy, you're an ass ! " 
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"I know that. But when a fellow you like 
asks you to oblige him, what's to be done? Sup- 
pose the boot had been on the other leg, he'd 
have stuck his name to any number of bills for 
my benefit." 

"That only proves that he is an ass too. An 
average man is quite capable of running up debts 
on his own account, without making himself respon- 
sible for those of other people. Upon my life 
you deserve to get bit over such a piece of folly." 

"Thank you. You're a nice, sympathetic chap 
to soothe a fellow in his troubles. I only told you 
because you've been in a heap of such scrapes 
yourself, and I thought you might advise me," said 
Trevennick, half-resentfuUy. 

"I'd do more. I'd advance you the money if I 
could spare it. But I can't. What about the 
Squire?" 

"Pumped dry. I've thought of that; but I've 
overdrawn my allowance time after time, and I 
promised him faithfully to turn over a new leaf. 
I can't go to him again, Robarts. That's the worst 
of fathers. They're so fond of taking you at your 
word. Honestly, I haven't the pluck to tell him, 
and I don't think I should be any the better off if 
I did." 

" Oh ! Then it seems to me your only chance of 
settling one bill is to draw another, and that's an 
uncommonly losing game in the long run." 

" Yes. And if that's the best thing you can 
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suggest, I don't think much of you as an adviser," 
laughed Trevennick. 

"But I may have something else to say that 
might — but after all it's a wild scheme, and your 
notions on some matters are so Quixotic that it's 
scarcely worth while mentioning it," said Robarts, 
with a curious look on his sunburnt, handsome 
face. "I've roughed it a good bit, and seen the 
world, and learnt the maxim of every man for him- 
self and money for us all. But it's different with 
you. No, I won't suggest it. You'd only get in a 
rage and want to throw me overboard." 

" Rubbish, man. I'm not a child," interrupted 
the younger man hotly, his curiosity roused by the 
speech of his companion. "What's in the wind? 
There's no harm in saying what was in your mind. 
I'm not bound to agree with you." 

"No, Jack. It might lead to mischief. Besides 
— no. I shan't tell you." 

With a reluctance that seemed almost unnatural, 
Robarts at last yielded to the solicitations of Tre- 
vennick, and even then he contented himself with 
half -jocular hints, as if he had only advanced his 
startling proposition as something that Jack would 
never consider seriously for a moment. 

"You must bear in mind, my boy, that I've been 
put to many a shift in my time, and the little expe- 
dient I'm going to propose is merely a last resource." 

"I suppose it isn't a question of forgery, or rob- 
bing a bank?" laughed Trevennick. 
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"Not quite. Now, the Squire may screw you 
down to your allowance," he continued, "but he 
never begrudges any expense with regard to the 
yacht. You remember last year that you and I had 
many a cruise together ; down to Falmouth and the 
Lizard, then back to Plymouth, while twice we ran 
across to the Scilly Islands. He never grumbled 
at the bill — did he ? " 

" Never a word. He paid up like a brick — seemed 
to think that as long as I was on board The Nautch 
Grirl I was out of mischief." 

"So I thought. It was a very good time last 
summer ; but I couldn't help thinking that we might 
have got more fun out of it, and, what we both want 
so precious badly, a bit of money as well." 

" Money ! How ? Take passengers aboard — short 
trips at a shilling a head. Is that your grand notion?" 

"Nonsense, man. It's a game that used to be 
fashionable enough in the old days, but it's a little 
out of date now. There's money in it for all that 
if it's played boldly — and, in your case, there's no 
risk." 

" I'm still in the dark, Robarts, as to what you're 
driving at," said the younger man, with a tinge of 
sternness in his tone. 

"Are you? Then you're more dense than I 
thought. I mean this. Jack — that with the Squire's 
yacht, a coastguard that would never dream of over- 
hauling her, and a place I know of for storage, 
there's no particular reason why we shouldn't do a 
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little trading in brandy on our own account with- 
out troubling the revenue officers. Now, do you 
understand? " 

John Trevennick sat speechless. The calm, busi- 
ness-like manner in which his companion had pro- 
pounded his scheme, made him almost believe 
that he was in earnest; but that he, a gentleman, 
the son of a man whose honour and integrity 
were famed through the county, should have such 
a proposition put to him, seemed something very 
like an insult. 

" I suppose you're joking, Robarts ? " said he. 
"But it isn't in the best possible taste. You 
don't suppose for an instant that I should take to 
smuggling as a way out of the difficulty?" 

"Upon my word, I never gave it much thought 
either way," replied Robarts coolly, lighting his 
pipe. "You asked me to tell you what my idea 
was — don't forget that. And now because I've 
done so you flare up as if I'd insulted you." 

"But smuggling! Hang it all, man, it's — why 
it's downright robbery when you come to think of 
it." 

" Rubbish 1 You buy an article and pay for it, 
honestly. It's your own to do what you like with. 
The mere fact that an interfering government en- 
deavours to make you pay for the privilege of bring- 
ing it ashore doesn't affect the question in the least. 
But still it's hardly worth arguing about, not to 
say quarrelling over. It's one way of getting the 
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money you say you must have, and there is just that 
dash of excitement about it that I thought would 
suit you. But you don't like the idea, and so there's 
an end of it." 

"Of course, that's one way of looking at it," re- 
marked Trevennick, apparently somewhat mollified 
by the explanation, although it was evident that his 
temper was still ruffled. " But anyhow, Robarts, it's 
a bit shady to say the least of it." 

" Perhaps so. Of course I thought you'd like it 
more for the fun of the thing than any other reason, 
especially as it's so unlikely that any one will be 
the wiser." 

" But if it were found out? " 

"Well — even then. The whole business was a 
practical joke of the young Squire's. But don't 
let me influence you. I'm a bad lot, capable of any 
wickedness, and you — you're an innocent cherub 
that mustn't be contaminated," said Robarts, with 
an irritating laugh. 

"There's nothing gained by sneering at what you 
choose to call my innocence," retorted Jack, flush- 
ing. "I'm no better than the average, perhaps a 
bit worse ; but that's no reason why I should jump 
at your precious scheme. It isn't fair dealing." 

"Neither is running up debt that you've no means 
of paying," was the quick response. 

"Look here, Robarts, be careful what you say," 
said the younger man in a tone that was ominously 
quiet. "I won't stand being spoken to like that." 
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"If it comes to that, your remarks were hardly- 
complimentary, Master Jack. But what's the use 
of quarrelling?" he added in a friendlier tone. 
"We've settled that this particular cat won't jump, 
and so let's forget all about it. Whose boat is that 
off the Eel Rock ? " he said, abruptly changing the 
conversation. "They're standing towards us." 

"It's Larry Bracher's, I fancy," said Jack, cool- 
ing down, and looking at the craft that was rapidly 
nearing them. "He's trying his new tops'le." 

" Ladies aboard, too," was Robarts' observation after 
a lengthened scrutiny. "Can you recognise them?" 

"Yes; Gipsy is one, and the other is — Rennet 
Bracher." 

There was just a suspicion of self-consciousness 
as Trevennick uttered the last name, that made his 
fellow-voyager look at him smilingly. He said 
nothing, however, and waited for the boat to come 
nearer. 

"Shall we give it up for to-day?" suggested 
Jack, after a pause. " The fish don't seem like feed- 
ing, and I do." 

" Just as you like. I doubt if we shall get much 
more sport." 

And the two men began preparations to sail back 
to the harbour. They had scarcely loosed the main- 
sheet, when the captain of the approaching craft 
hailed them. 

" HuUo-o— Trevennick ! " 

"HuUo-oI" 
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"Any sport?'' 

"Pretty good. About two dozen whiting — that's 
all. How are you, Rennet?" he continued, raising 
his hat to a slim, chestnut-haired girl, as the boat ran 
past them. " And how does the Vixen move under 
that new tops'le ? " 

" Splendidly, Jack. We shall beat everything our 
own size." 

"As long as you're in her. Miss Bracher," chimed 
in Robarts, with a smoothness of speech which had 
before been lacking. " No decent person would dare 
outsail her with you aboard." 

"That's Mr. Robarts, I'm certain;" and a laugh- 
ing face, lit up by a pair of magnificent dark eyes, 
half-hidden by tumbling, unruly masses of black 
hair, suddenly appeared from behind the foresail. 
" Nobody in St. Endiver is so polite — when he likes 
— especially to grown-up girls." 

"Don't be rude, Gipsy," shouted Jack, as the 
Vixen forged ahead. 

" I'm not rude, and we'll race you home. Larry, 
let me have the tiller or I'll upset the boat." 

In a few minutes Gipsy, or, to give her correct 
title. Miss Grace Trevennick, had gained her point, 
and was sailing the boat as close to the wind as she 
dared, while her brother followed in her wake. 

For a time the Vixen held her own gallantly, but 
as the breeze freshened, the larger boat drew up, and 
they ran in side by side between the two rocky sen- 
tinels that guarded the mouth of the harbour. 
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"There wasn't much in it, after all," shouted 
Larry, as the rivals approached each other. "You 
had the best of the tide at the finish." 

"Very likely. Are you going on up the river?" 

"No. I shall take her to her moorings. Rennet 
wants to get home." 

"All right. There's wind enough to take you as 
far as your place, Robarts. You can put me ashore 
at the Red House, and I'll send for the boat to- 



morrow." 



" As you like. By the way, to-day is the last of 
your Easter 'vac.' It's a case of 'good-bye' until 
July, I suppose ? " 

"Yes. Another three months' 'grind.' " 

"Ah, well. You can stand it. And Jack»" here 
the speaker dropped his voice, "I hope you won't 
bear any malice because of that suggestion I made. 
I didn't look at it from your point of view, or I 
shouldn't have mentioned it." 

"My dear fellow, there's no harm done. I'm not 
in the least 'huffy' about it; but I didn't like the 
idea — that's all. If I showed temper, I'm sorry; 
only this money business is bothering me a good deal, 
and I don't see my way to get clear of it. Bring her 
round a bit," he added suddenly, "and I'll get into 
Larry's 'tub ' and row to the quay." 

As Robarts put the boat alongside, Trevennick 
scrambled over the gunwale, and held on to the craft 
he had just vacated, while he shook hands with his 
companion. 
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"Good-bye, Robarts." 

" Good-bye, old chap. You'll send me a line occa- 
sionally? And if you're very hard pressed, I might 
be able to let you have a few pounds to go on with. 

" Thanks. I know you would if you had them. 

"Yes. It isn't the will I want but the where- 
withal. Perhaps we shall both be rolling in cash at 
our next meeting." 

Robarts waved his hand in farewell, and Jack 
stood watching the boat as she went gaily up the 
harbour, heeling over with the breeze, and then cast- 
ing the *'tub" loose, pulled leisurely towards the 
granite landing-stage that ran down into the water. 

It was some minutes before the party from the 
Vixen joined him, and as the owner had to take her 
back to her moorings and make everything snug for 
the night. Jack proposed to escort Miss Bracher 
home. 

"Are you coming, too, Gipsy?" he asked his sis- 
ter carelessly. 

"No; I shall stay and help Larry. Besides — per- 
haps I'm not wanted," added the girl mischievously. 

"Just as you like," and with a fine, unconcerned 
air that was not altogether successful, he led his con- 
voy up the narrow passage that opened on to the 
road. 

As the two walked along side by side they were, 
without doubt, a comely pair to look upon. The girl 
was just approaching womanhood, and her tall figure 
had a supple grace that had no trace of languor. 
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The face, too, was charming in its setting of bright 
hair; clear skinned and rosy with perfect health, and 
her eyes shone laughingly upon the world, although 
at present they were cast down demurely enough. 
The square, sinewy frame of her cavalier looked still 
bigger in comparison to his slender companion, and 
the dark, handsome face, with its rich colouring, 
contrasted pleasantly with the delicate tints that 
added so greatly to the girl's beauty. The two 
strolled along in no seeming haste to reach their 
journey's end, and with no apparent distaste for each 
other's society, talking with the ease of old friends. 

" I wish I had known you were going out to-day. 
Rennet. You and Gipsy might just as well have 
come with me." 

"You're too polite. Jack. I'm perfectly certain 
that you and Mr. Robarts much preferred fishing and 
pipes to our society. You seem to have taken a 
great fancy to him lately," she added quickly. 
"You are nearly always together." 

"I don't know about that. But he's a very decent 
sort of fellow — good company and all the rest of it." 

"Oh, yes I I daresay." 

There was something in the girl's tone that made 
Jack look more closely at her. 

"I don't believe you like him. Rennet," he said 
suddenly. 

"Why not? I know so little of him. He seems 
pleasant enough." 

"That isn't an answer." 
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"Well then, Jack, I — I don't like him. It's no 
good asking me why, because I don't know." 

"A woman's reason," laughed Trevennick. 

"A woman's want of reason. It's instinct per- 
haps. If I were a man, I shouldn't like him as an 
enemy, but I wouldn't trust him as a friend." 

"I think you misjudge him, Rennet," answered 
Jack, almost reproachfully. "He's an awfully good- 
hearted chap — always ready to do one a good turn." 

"If one is likely to return the compliment," broke 
in Rennet. "But it's of no use arguing the matter, 
because we shan't agree." 

"And I don't want to quarrel to-day," observed 
Jack in a sorrowful voice. "I'm off by the 9.36 to- 
morrow morning. Rennet, and I shan't be back until 
July." 

"Three whole months," was the girl's mirthful 
answer. "Isn't it terrible! Three months of con- 
tinuous 'cramming,' don't you call it? when you sit 
with a wet towel round your head, drinking strong 
tea and racking your brains over all sorts of madden- 
ing problems. Poor Jack I what an ordeal." 

"You needn't be so heartless as to laugh at a 
fellow. Rennet, when he's going away," said her 
companion reproachfully. 

" Then you shouldn't make out it's such a hard- 
ship. You know perfectly well that you enjoy your- 
self immensely. You get heaps of boating and cricket, 
and friends out of number. And after you've been 
*up' a week, you've forgotten all about us." 
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"That's not true. Of course it isn't all work, but 
often and often I'd give anything to be back at St. 
Endiver with — with you all," and Jack's manner 
became so distinctly sentimental that it was quite a 
relief to Miss Bracher when their journey ended. 

"I've said good-bye to your people this morning, 
Rennet, because there's no time for me to run round 
later," said he, swinging open the gate. "And I 
suppose I shan't see you again ? " 

"No. Good-bye. Mind you're a good boy, and 
work hard and don't get into mischief." 

"I don't think you care much whether I do 
or not." 

"When you talk like that I'm not sure that I do. 
It makes me angry, and I've a great mind not to 
shake hands with you." 

But, woman-like, she let her hand linger longer 
in his than was absolutely necessary, and he stood 
until a turn in the drive hid her from view, 
thinking with a dull pain of the months before 
their next meeting. 

During the past weeks the troubles at Oxford had 
been almost forgotten. Here, in his Cornish home, 
among his own people, they seemed far away; things 
that mattered little. Now he must go back and face 
them. After all what were they ? The debts were 
small enough — mere trifles that his father could pay 
without feeling the loss. But the remembrance of 
his broken promise haunted him, and his sense of 
shame kept him silent. Rennet's laughing advice 
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came back to him. What would she think if she 
knew how he had kept his word? And with a 
miserable feeling as to the sorry hero he would 
appear in her eyes if the truth were known, he hast- 
ened homewards to prepare for his departure. 



CHAPTER II. 

GIPSY TREVENinCK MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE. 

A WEEK or two after Jack Trevennick had returned 
to Oxford, his sister was sitting in a summer-house 
that stood on the upper terrace of the Manor gardens, 
shewing every symptom of impatience and anger. 
On that particular afternoon Larry Bracher had 
promised to row her as far as Poltec, a little village 
some two miles up the river, and Larry Bracher, 
with the perversity and rudeness which the male 
creature displays only to the very young of the 
opposite sex, had not put in an appearance. From 
her coign of vantage Gipsy could see the exact spot 
where her cavalier should first become visible, and 
her attention was mainly centred upon this point, 
although her eyes would wander occasionally across 
the harbour, where the sun lit up the white-faced 
houses in Pentruth, that rose in irregular terraces 
to the summit of the hills, or glance enviously to 
where the river flowed smoothly between its wooded 
banks. 

The young lady was not accustomed to be slighted 
in this manner, and it was evident enough, judging 
from the curl on her lip, and her heightened colour, 
16 
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that Larry would receive a warm welcome when he 
ultimately appeared. 

At last her small stock of patience was exhausted, 
and having surveyed the garden and the windows of 
the house to see that no one was likely to impede 
her progress, she stole round to a gate and emerged 
into a narrow lane that led down into the Fore Street. 
With an occasional backward look she turned to the 
right and made off in the direction of the cliffs ; but, 
having gone some hundred yards, she wheeled sud- 
denly to the left, and soon found herself leaning over 
the stone parapet of the Red House quay. Again 
she swept the harbour in search of the recreant 
knight, but without success; and having made up 
her mind as to the course she intended to pursue, 
she came down to the water's edge and made a 
cursory examination of some half-dozen boats that 
were fastened to the iron rings let into the stone- 
work. Without much hesitation or any regard to 
the feelings of the absent owner, she singled out 
the lightest of the skiffs, and, having unfastened the 
painter, leapt in, and was soon floating clear of the 
miniature fleet. 

There was nothing in her proceedings that would 
excite the smallest curiosity in the breasts of any 
casual onlookers. 

St. Endiver accustomed itself to the water in its 
earliest infancy. The children learnt to manage an 
oar almost as soon as they could walk, and an inhabi- 
tant who possessed no boat was almost an anomaly. 
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There was nothing strange, therefore, in the circum- 
stance that Gipsy, though having attained the ripe 
age of but eleven years, could scull with a power 
and dexterity born of long practice; and the mere 
fact of having calmly put off in a craft with whose 
owner she was not personally acquainted, was an 
occurrence that happened daily, and of which no 
notice was taken. 

It was hardly probable, however, that Miss Tre- 
vennick would be suffered to cruise about the har- 
bour alone and unprotected. She was perfectly well 
aware that this was a stolen pleasure, and that 
Nemesis, in the form of a severe lecture, would fol- 
low in its wake. Not that any fear of the conse- 
quences weighed, with her for an instant. Larry, 
the faithless one, had probably forgotten his promise, 
and the young lady, whose pride was wounded, was 
prepared to prove that she could be independent of 
him, and had determined to enjoy her trip in solitary 
glory. With a delightful feeling, therefore, that 
she was "breaking bounds," she ran out the oars, 
and turning the nose of the boat, commenced pulling 
vigorously up the river. The labour, after a time, 
became somewhat severe, as the ebb tide was run- 
ning strongly; and although the girl dragged steadily 
at the oars, she found her progress by no means satis- 
factory. Without admitting it, even to herself, she 
would have hailed the appearance of Bracher with 
some delight, and was keeping a strict watch on the 
mouth of the cove, when a sudden shouting from a 
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boat on her left hand attracted her attention. Gipsy 
ceased rowing and regarded the proceedings with 
some interest. The crew that caused this hubbub 
were evidently boys, and from the movements of the 
rowers, and the attitude of the leader, who stood in 
the bows, brandishing a boathook, it was plain that 
they were giving chase to something in the water. 
Gipsy was not long in discovering the object of their 
pursuit. A too venturesome " diver " had journeyed 
well into the harbour, and its presence having been 
noticed by some junior inhabitants, they had promptly 
appropriated a boat and given chase to the unlucky 
bird. The excitement was running high, and the 
girl watched the frantic endeavours of the boys to 
capture or kill the quarry, as it rose to the surface. 
Their efforts, however, were for some time unsuc- 
cessful, and time after time the bird evaded the boat- 
hook by a quick dive, which brought it nearer to 
Gipsy. As the hunt progressed, a sudden keen sym- 
pathy for the "diver" took hold of the girl. It 
seemed brutal that a boat-load of boys should perse- 
cute the harmless bird which, almost frantic with 
fear, swam and dived alternately, in wild efforts to 
escape, and with a determination to render it what 
assistance she could,' the girl pulled towards the 
oncoming boat. 

"You're not to do that," she proclaimed in im- 
perious tones, so soon as she came within speaking 
distance. "You are to let the bird alone." 

To Gipsy's profound astonishment, not the slight- 
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est notice was taken of her demand, and before she 
could repeat it, the leader took careful aim at the 
"diver," which had just risen close by him, and nar- 
rowly escaped achieving his object. By the time he 
had regained his weapon of offence, Gipsy had 
pulled across their bows, and shipping her oars, 
clutched the gunwale of the offending craft with 
both hands. 

" You shan't do it. It's — it's wicked, and you're 
all bad, horrid boys 1 " she exclaimed, her eyes blaz- 
ing with indignation. "You're to let the bird go." 

The unexpected and startling arrival of Miss 
Trevennick had, for the moment, its desired effect. 
The boys simply sat and stared at her in wonder, 
too astonished at the audacity of this slip of a girl 
daring to interfere with their sport, to make any re- 
joinder. Before long, however, their leader recovered 
his speech, and replied in a manner more laconic than 
polite — 

"Leave hold." 

"I don't mean to leave hold. It's a shame and 
you shan't do it." 

In sublime ignorance as to the identity of the 
important person he was addressing, the boy again 
curtly observed — 

"Leave hold, or I'll make you." 

"You daren't make me," blazed out the girl. 
"You're hateful cowards, every one of you." 

The situation was distinctly awkward. Had Gipsy 
only been of the sterner sex the diflBculty could have 
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been solved promptly, but being of the genus fem- 
inine, the leader not only felt some compunction in 
resorting to strong measures, but was also a little 
cowed by the girl's fierce demeanour, and so in a 
milder tone he attempted to temporise. 

"We aren't oop to no harm," said he. "An' you 
aren't got no call to interfere wi' us." 

"Yes, I have, and I mean to interfere." 

"Then just look out," said he, in a surly tone. 
"I'm a goin' to get clear some ways," and putting 
the boathook against the side of Gipsy's skiff he 
commenced pushing with all his strength to loose 
her grip. But strive as he might, the girl clung on 
bravely, and the contest seemed likely to last for 
some while, when a diversion occurred that caused 
both parties to cease hostilities. It came in the form 
of a sturdy, determined-looking boy, who, in a crazy 
tub, had sculled unnoticed to the scene of the dispute. 

"What's the racket, young Reuben?" he shouted, 
as he ceased rowing, and glanced curiously at the 
flushed face of the girl. 

"We wor after that 'shag,' Micky, and she won't 
let us bide," was the reply, in a tone more sugges- 
tive of sorrow than anger. 

"No, of course I won't," said Gipsy scenting a 
possible ally in the person of the new comer. " The 
bird hasn't done them any harm, and why should 
they want to kill it? You'll help me, won't you?" 

It is possible that any appeal to the boy's sense of 
humanity would have fallen upon deaf ears. As a 
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matter of fact, many an exciting hunt after " divers " 
had he himself assisted in ; but there was something 
in her tone and the glance accompanying her request 
that turned the balance in her favour. Besides, here 
was one small girl holding her own against a boat- 
load of boys, and what male soul could refuse his 
help under such circumstances. 

"I'm with you," said he cheerfully. "Now, 
young Reuben," he continued, turning to the wielder 
of the boathook, "if you gets heavin' that there at 
the 'shag,' I'll sink the lot of you, and if you ain't 
all drownded, I'll give every one a hidin' when he 
gets ashore. Now, what do yer say?" 

Judging from Reuben's look of uncertainty, and 
the blank expression on the faces of his crew, their 
previous acquaintance with Gipsy's champion had 
taught them that he was not one to be trifled with. 

"It aren't no business o' yourn, Micky. There 
aren't no cause for you to put your spoke in," said 
Reuben, evidently half-frightened at his temerity. 

" Ain't there ? We'll see. Now sheer off, or down 
you goes." 

There was a brief hesitation, in which Reuben's 
anxiety to escape hostilities was met by a desire to 
avoid any appearance of pusillanimity. The strug- 
gle, however, ended in a compromise. 

"It aren't our boat, and you knows it, Micky. If 
it wam't for that, you might talk, and welcome. 
But it bein' old Tam Shutterglass as owns it, an' he 
short-tempered, we gives in. But mind yer, just 
you look out for when we catches you." 
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To this remark Micky did not condescend to reply, 
and Grace having pushed off, the discomfited party 
rowed away breathing threats, which became louder 
and more terrible as the distance between them and 
their persecutor increased. 

The girl, after seeing that no further mischief was 
intended, turned to Micky with a few words of 
thanks trembling on her lips, when a sudden excla- 
mation from him made her glance fearfully at the 
rowlocks. 

" I say. Where's your oars ? " 

It was a question that she was quite unable to 
answer. She had shipped them hastily, and in the 
struggle that ensued they must have rolled over- 
board, and were no doubt floating towards the har- 
bour's mouth. 

" I don't know ! " she said helplessly. " They were 
here when I caught hold of their boat. What am I 
to do?" 

The two pairs of eyes eagerly searched the water 
for some signs of the missing sculls, and in a moment 
or so Micky proclaimed the fact that he could see one 
of them. 

"Just you keep quiet," he remarked encourag- 
ingly, "and I'll get 'em. I can see one, an' t'other 
'11 be thereabouts." And dashing away, his vigor- 
ous strokes soon enabled him to come up with the 
lost oars and return them in triumph to their owner. 

"I'm sure I'm very much obliged," said Gipsy, 
as she took them from him. "I don't know what I 
should have done if you hadn't been here." 
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"OhI that's nothin'," grinned Micky. "Besides, 
they chaps wouldn't have hurted you. Not but what 
gals hadn't no business aboard a boat all by 'em- 
selves like. I don't hold with it." 

"Well, you see," observed the young lady, some- 
what taken aback by this sudden expression of 
opinion, "somebody promised to take me up the 
river, but they didn't come, and so I thought I'd row 
there myself." 

" How far was you goin' ? " asked the boy. 

"Oh! not far. Perhaps to Lapson's Creek if there 
was time." 

" I tell yer what, " blurted out Micky rapidly. " If 
you're still o' that mind, I'll pull you up there." 

"Would you?" answered Gipsy, not altogether 
pleased at the offer, but anxious to avoid giving any 
offence to her champion. "It's very kind of you. 
But what about your boat?" 

" Oh I Tow it up behind your'n. That aren't no 
trouble." 

"But — won't it make you very tired?" 

" Me ! Tired ! Why, I could pull you about for 
a week. I'll show you," and without awaiting a 
further invitation, Micky fastened his painter to the 
ring of the other boat, and crawling over the gun- 
wale, was soon ploughing away viciously up the 
river, with Gipsy luxuriating in the stern. The 
situation was not without its charms. She had a 
pleasant conviction that her conduct was desperately 
wicked. She thought with intense satisfaction on 
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the horror and dismay that would be depicted upon 
the face of her governess if she could only see her 
now, in a strange boat, with a dreadfully dilapidated 
"tub" attached to it, and her only escort a rather 
dirty and shabbily dressed boy, whose grammar was 
dreadful, and of whom she knew nothing except that 
his name was "Micky." Larry Bracher's slight was 
being avenged, and Gipsy prepared to enjoy herself 
accordingly. 

For some time she leaned back lazilj^ trailing her 
fingers through the water, saying nothing, and 
watching Micky putting all his strength into the 
strokes. At last she broke the silence. 

"What made you take my part? You don't know 
me. 

"I dunno," was the unexpected reply. "P'raps it 
was because I wanted to get Reuben's dander up. 
P'raps t'was you being a gall." 

"Oh! But will the others help him to beat you as 
they threatened?" she asked in feminine concern. 

"They beat me! Me! " said Micky with terrible 
emphasis. "Why, I'd lick 'em into putty; them an' 
dozens like 'em. Did you ever see a flock o' geese 
come hissin' round you, just as though they was a 
goin' to gobble you up? 

"Oh, yes. Lots of times. 

"An' bein' a gal o' course you runned away? 

"No. I walked away — slowly," answered Gipsy 
with dignity. 

"Well. You should ha' given a holloa an' a run 
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at 'em an' then you'd ha' seen there wom't no gob- 
ble in 'em — bein' all just show. That's what them 
boys is like." 

" But I'm afraid you'll be bad friends through me." 

" They aren't no friends o' mine. They come from 
t'other side, and I can't bide 'em, nor any of the 
boys thereabouts 'cept one or two. You see I'm a 
furriner." 

"A foreigner!" exclaimed Gipsy with uplifted 
eyebrows. 

" That's what they calls me. Father was Cornish, 
bom and bred, but mother come from Ireland, so I 
ain't altogether native. Besides, I'm the baddest 
boy this side of the harbour," he continued with an 
air of pride, jerking his head towards St. Endiver, 
**and they say that it's all on account of mother 
bein' Irish." 

"I'm sorry for that," observed the girl, a little 
shocked at such a frank avowal. " You don't look a 
bad boy at all." 

" But I am — oh ! awful ! " he repeated with evi- 
dent relish, "I'm mostly fightin' — ask anybody." 

"But why do you fight?" said Gipsy, with severe 
gravity. 

"Dunno. Can't help it. An' I stop away from 
school, fine days, if I gets a chance." 

"Don't they whip you for that?" 

"Rather. But that don't count for much. An' 
worse nor anything, I sometimes goes out o' nights, 
in the summer." 
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"Out! Instead of going to bed ? " murmured the 
young lady aghast at such iniquity. 

" Yes. Was you ever out o' nights, when every- 
thing's asleep ? " ' 

"Never in my life," was the emphatic reply. 

"Ah! It's just good. Me an' that old boat, 
we've been up the river many a time, when it's that 
still that there don't seem nobody in the world but 
yourself. Them boys wouldn't dare go," he contin- 
ued scornfully. " They're afeared o' bogies an' fairies 
an' such like." 

"And don't you feel afraid?" 

"Not me. Many a time I've bin through them 
woods lookin' for 'em an' listenin'; goin' as quiet 
as a water-rat, so as not to startle 'em. But I never 
see'd 'em — never once," and he heaved a sigh that 
was quite pathetic in its hopelessness. 

"Perhaps it's because you're not a good boy," said 
Miss Trevennick, enforcing a moral. 

"Mebbe! Only good boys aren't out o' nights 
and so they can't see 'em either," replied Micky 
triumphantly. 

The conversation having turned upon this absorb- 
ing topic, it ran on unbrokenly for some time and it 
was only when Gipsy heard the church clock, soft- 
ened by the distance, strike five, that she was 
reminded the time had come to return. In obedience 
to her request, Micky turned the head of the boat and 
started homewards, pulling away and talking with 
undiminished vigour. 
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"Where shall I land you?" he asked as they 
approached the station quay. 

"If you don't mind, I'll go to the Red House. 
That's where the boat came from." 

"D'yer live thereabouts?" he asked. "Because 
whenever you'd like to come, I'll look out for you. 
It aren't safe for gals to be by 'emselves on the water." 

"Thank you very much indeed," said Gipsy. 
" Only I'm — I don't think I could manage it often." 

"Well, try," observed the boy. "I'd like to take 
you every day. You're different from most I've 
known. You're so pretty, an' it's good to hear you 
talk." 

"It's very nice of you to say so," murmured Gipsy, 
blushing at the blunt compliment. 

"Lived hereabouts long?" he asked, ignoring her 
remark. 

"Ever since I was born." 

" Oh ! Then where's your folks — here too ? " 

"Yes. That's where we live," she replied, nod- 
ding in the direction of the big house. 

"In the Fore Street?" 

"No. At the Manor House." 

" Manor — I Why — who are you ? " 

"I'm Grace Trevennick." 

Not another word did the boy speak until the Red 
House quay was reached, and then in dogged silence 
he helped her to land, made tight the painter of the 
boat she had appropriated, and prepared to scramble 
back into his own battered "tub." 
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"Good-bye, Micky," she said, "and if I can man- 
age to slip away I'll go with you for another row." 

"No, you won't," he answered almost sullenly. 
"You come of gentle folk, and I aren't nobody, only 
the baddest boy in the place. You mustn't come 
along o' me no more — not no more." And running 
out his oars he tugged fiercely away from the shore, 
leaving Gipsy to go back and pay the penalty of her 
escapade. 



CHAPTER III. 

A MYSTERIOUS VISIT. 

Mr. Disney Robarts was enjoying his post- 
prandial cigar under his own roof. Owing, no 
doubt, to his social disposition, which resented 
solitary feeding, he never dined at home if he could 
obtain an invitation to satisfy his inner man else- 
where ; but as this was not always forthcoming, he 
was on this occasion quietly engaged in digesting 
the meal his own cook had provided. 

The weather was not suflSciently fine to tempt him 
out of doors, and although it was almost in mid- 
June, the air was chilly, and rain had been falling 
long enough to sodden the ground and give an arm- 
chair and a fire greater attractions than a walk 
through the muddy lanes under the avenues of drip- 
ping trees that lined them on either side. 

The daylight was fading, and Robarts, having 
found it too dark to continue the persual of a paper 
dated the previous day, rose lazily from his seat and 
rang for lights. 

" I suppose no papers have come by to-night's post, 
Weevil ? " he asked, as a soberly-dressed, clean-shaven 
man entered the room, bearing a lamp in his hand. 

80 
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"No, sir. They don't often come until the 
morning." 

" That's the worst of a place like this. It's still 
raining, I suppose?" 

"Yes, sir, coming down steady. Is there any- 
thing more you want, sir, as I should like to run 
into the town to-night." 

"Oh! No. And, by the bye, if it isn't out of 
your way, you might leave this note at ' The 
Haven'?" 

"Any answer, sir?" 

" No. It's for Miss Bracher. " 

The man having gone, Robarts pulled the lamp 
nearer to him and again devoted his attention to 
the paper he had lately discarded. The house was 
perfectly quiet, and except for the faint crackle as a 
jet of flame leapt up from the fire, and the monoto- 
nous drip, drip of the water falling from the eaves, 
there was nothing to break the silence. 

He had just thrown the stump of his cigar into 
the grate, and was deliberating as to his choice of 
another from the box at his side, when a sharp rap 
on the window-pane made him pause in his occupa- 
tion. Before he could form an opinion as to the 
cause of it, the sound was repeated still more 
sharply, and with a twinge of uneasiness Robarts 
walked towards the window and peered into the 
darkness. At first he could only see a dim outline 
of a figure standing on the path, but as it came 
closer to him he recognised, to his profound surprise, 
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the identity of this unexpected visitor. It was Jack 
Trevennick. A moment later he had thrown up the 
window and given expression to his astonishment. 

" Why, Jack I What on earth does this mean, and 
why don't you go to the door like a man instead of 
spirit-rapping a fellow into a fit of terror?" 

" Because I don't want any one to know I'm here," 
was the reply. "Can you let me in quietly?" 

"As I'm the sole occupant of the establishment 
there won't be much difficulty about that," and 
hastening through the hall he opened the door and 
ushered Trevennick into the dining-room. 

"What a mess you're in, man," exclaimed the 
host, glancing at Jack's muddy boots and travel- 
stained garments. "And what brings you here? 
Where have you come from ? " 

"I'll tell you presently. But first of all, is there 
anything to eat in the place ? I haven't had a square 
meal since seven this morning." 

"Poor beggar! There's sure to be something in 
the larder. I'm not a good hand at laying the cloth, 
but if you don't mind roughing it, I'll go and 
forage." 

"Beggars mustn't be choosers," laughed Treven- 
nick. "I'll come and help you. Cold meat and a 
loaf is food for a king if he's as hungry as I am. 
Only, if you love me, don't waste time." 

In a few minutes the younger man was busily 
engaged in appeasing his appetite, while Robarts 
sat watching him, throwing out now and again a 
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casual remark that only required a monosyllabic 
answer. At last, with a sigh of relief the visitor 
pushed away his plate, produced a pipe and pouch 
from the recesses of his pocket, and having drawn 
up his chair to the fire, prepared to give an explana- 
tion of his unexpected arrival. 

"And now, Robarts, you want to know why I'm 
here, and where I came from?" 

"Well, if it isn't an impertinent question, I'm 
naturally a little curious about it." 

"Very well. I started from Oxford early this 
morning, and walked from Landor Junction espe- 
cially to see you." 

"But why not come on to St. Endiver?" 

"Because, my boy, I'm too well known. And if 
it got to the Squire's ears that I was down here he 
would very naturally inquire the reason why." 

" Oh 1 Then you don't mean to go home ? " queried 
Robarts. 

"No. I've managed to get two days' leave of 
absence, solely to see you, and I shall catch the 
first up-train to-morrow morning. Robarts, things 
are getting desperate. Money I must have by Octo- 
ber, and it's only to be had in one of two ways. I 
must either tell the Dad, or — " 

"Take to commercial pursuits in the manner I 
suggested," said Robarts, finishing his sentence. 
"Is that it?" 

" Stated exactly. As things stand now, life isn't 
worth living. I'm badgered and pestered beyond 
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endurance by the brutes that have bled me dry- 
already. Besides that, the bill won't be renewed; 
and what is more, the holder has threatened to come 
down on the Squire unless it's settled on the day 
it's due." 

" But why should you pay up more than the others ? " 
"Because my name is the best security for the 
money. I'm sick to death of it all," continued Tre- 
vennick, leaning back wearily. " On the one hand 
duns, duns, duns, until the world seems full of 
them; on the other there's father, and I'd face any- 
thing rather than an explanation with him. I'm 
reckless, Robarts, and if you'll show me how your 
scheme can be made feasible, I'll risk it; and if it 
comes to a smash — well, I shan't be much worse off 
than I am already." 

It was plain from Jack's excited, nervous manner 
and worried looks that this decision had onlj»^ been 
come to as a last resource. His moral cowardice had 
brought him into more than one scrape before this, 
and the sense of shame at making his humiliating 
confession to his father, and the dread of facing the 
fiery outburst that was almost certain to follow it, 
had, little by little, forced him into seriously con- 
sidering the proposal of Robarts. Scruple after 
scruple had been swallowed with difficulty, but as 
each one presented itelf the process became easier by 
practice, and it only required a dose of his friend's 
specious reasoning to enable him to stifle the last 
qualm of conscience. 
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"Well, Jack, I don't want to influence you in the 
slightest. Of course the best way would be to go 
to the Squire and blurt it all out. I know as well 
as you do what the result would be. But still you 
must pull yourself together and face it." 

"I can't face it, Robarts," he replied gloomily. 
"I've been trying to screw my courage up to the 
sticking-point for the last two months, and I've 
given it up." 

"Then you've made up your mind?" 

"Quite. You show me how the thing can be 
done and I'll do it." 

"Very well. And I'll put it to you as briefly as 
possible. You know that I've knocked about a 
good deal in my time before I settled down here, 
and tried my hand at a good many things, besides 
meeting with all sorts of people. Among the rest 
was a man I used to have some dealings with, a 
sharp fellow, with no humbug or cant about him. 
He came down to see me in the winter and put this 
idea into my head, and told me frankly that if I 
could manage to run the stuff past the revenue peo- 
ple, he'd find a market for it. Besides that, he 
knows a man in France who'd jump at the chance of 
doing a trade with us, 'under the rose,' as it were." 

"It's vague at present," said Jack. "I can't run 
over to a French port and ship a cargo in a steam 
yacht. The thing is absurd." 

"True. But there's no reason why you shouldn't 
take your stuff from another boat in mid-channel." 
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"That's better. But it can't be done if there's 
anything like a sea on." 

"As to that, we must trust to luck and fine 
weather. After all, it's the best time of the year." 

" But having got safely back, what is to become of 
the stuff? So far it's comparatively smooth sailing, 
but it seems to me that the worst part is to come." 

" What time does your train leave Landor to-mor- 
row ? " asked Robarts irrelevantly. 

" At 10.30. But what has that to do with it? " 

" Only that I shall have time to show you where 
I propose to store it, before you start." 

The two men talked on in eager discussion as to 
ways and means until a modest knock at the hall 
door announced the return of Weevil. 

"Who's that?" asked Trevennick, rising hastily. 

" Only my man. Oh, you can trust him," laughed 
Robarts. " He'll keep a still tongue in his head, and 
as the cook and general domestic of the establishment 
is an old lady who sleeps at the cottage, nobody need 
know you've been here," and nodding reassuringly, 
he left the room to admit his henchman. 

"I've told him you'll want the spare bedroom 
to-night, and that this is a private visit," remarked 
the host when he returned. " And as we shall have 
to be up early to-morrow, we had better get all the 
sleep we can." 

"I'm ready," said Jack, yawning. "I'm as tired 
as a dog, and there's nothing more we can settle 
to-night." 
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In a few minutes both the men had retired, and in 
spite of the anxieties and forebodings that oppressed 
him, Jack slept soundly until a fusillade of raps at 
his door the next morning brought him once more 
into a work-a-day world. 

The clouds had exhausted themselves on the pre- 
vious night; the sun was streaming in at the win- 
dows and making the rain-soaked foliage on the 
trees and shrubs gleam like burnished silver. The 
night's rest and the bright, fresh air raised Treven- 
nick's spirits considerably. The difficulties that 
appeared well-nigh insurmountable last evening were 
now of little consequence, and his projected enter- 
prise seemed a mere holiday episode, that meant a 
pleasurable excitement, and an easy escape from his 
harassing liabilities. 

" We'll just stroll down to the river," said Robarts, 
after breakfast had been disposed of and pipes had 
been lighted. "You will have plenty of time to 
look round before you start for Landor." 

"An hour or more," replied Jack, looking at his 
watch. "It is under five miles from here and a 
splendid day for walking." 

Without loss of time Robarts led the way out of 
the house, and crossing the garden, opened a side 
gate. The woods ran almost up to the thick hedge 
that marked the boundary, and they struck a path 
that led, in zig-zag fashion, through the heavily 
timbered slope fringing the river. The walk was 
a short one, and soon the gleam of the water came 
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through the intervening branches. Before reaching 
it, however, Robarts left the beaten track and plunged 
through the long, wet grass with no apparent signs 
to guide him in his search. He had progressed some 
fifty yards when he paused by the side of a mound, 
that, grass-covered and overgrown with briars, stood 
out from the slope of the hill. On one side several 
moss-grown boulders of granite lay scattered, some 
prone, others resting on end against the mound in 
question. Turning his attention to one of the latter, 
he called Trevennick to assist him, and rolling it 
aside by their united efforts, they came upon a low, 
strongly-bound door, fastened by a wooden bolt that 
was slipped into a staple of the same material. 

"Here we are. Jack," said Robarts, pushing back 
the fastening and pointing into the darkness, as the 
door swung back. "It's only a stone's throw from 
the river, on private property, and as far as I can 
guess, known only to myself." 

"How big is the place?" asked his companion 
gazing curiously into the dim recesses of the cavern, 
for such it was. 

"Big enough for our business, at all events. 
And, from all I can see, it has been used for a like 
purpose in the old days. Stoop as you come in, but 
there's plenty of room when you're once through the 
passage." 

With some caution Trevennick followed his con- 
ductor, and a few steps were sufficient to bring him 
into the centre of a moderate sized, circular interior, 
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dimly lit and ventilated by a narrow aperture at the 
top. It was evident that at some period, more or 
less remote, it had been in constant use, as the floor 
was trodden hard and smooth, and now that each had 
lit matches to make a more minute inspection, the 
signs that fires had been frequently lit, were plain 
enough. 

"It's a rare find, Robarts," said Jack. "Dry and 
roomy, and handy to the river. "I expect you're 
not far out in guessing that some old sea-dogs or 
other have run their cargoes in here." 

"Yes. And I shouldn't wonder if some of your 
ancestors had a hand in it. Jack. You'll only be 
following the family footsteps after all," laughed 
Robarts. " But you've seen all there is to be seen 
and we'll get out of it." 

Having closed the door and carefully replaced the 
stone that hid it, the conspirators hastened back to 
the path, and were soon walking along the road that 
led to Landor Junction. 

"I'll come part of the way with you," said the 
elder man. " We shall have plenty of things to talk 
over, and writing is hardly advisable. Of course 
we shall each have our work to do, and, upon my 
soul, the ticklish part of the business falls upon me. 
It's easy enough to get the stuff there, but how to 
get rid of it? However, I have got some ideas on 
the subject, and I think it'll answer." 

"What is it?" asked Jack. 

"I'll tell you — one of these days. Not now. I 
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shall run up to my friend's in a day or two, make 
arrangements with him, and get the whole affair in 
train so that we can start operations as soon as you're 
down for the long *vac.' You've made up your 
mind, Jack? You mean to go through with it?" 
said Robarts, breaking off and eying him keenly. 

"My dear fellow, I shouldn't take the trouble to 
journey down here, if I didn't. It's a choice of 
evils, and I choose this." 

"And I don't want you to think," continued the 
first speaker, "that, should things turn out badly, 
I've egged you on. Remember that I always told 
you to tell the Squire and face it. But you won't, 
and as a friend I'm doing my best to help you out, 
at some risk to myself." 

"I know you are, old chap," was the warm answer. 
"You're a brick, and you're facing what a precious 
few men would care to face — " 

"I don't want any thanks," interrupted Robarts. 
"For my part I shall enjoy it. Things are dull 
enough down here, and there's just a spice of excite- 
ment about this affair that'll wake me up. Only I 
want you to feel that you've gone in with your eyes 
open, and that I haven't led you on." 

"I'm not the man to turn round, if I come to 
grief, Robarts. There isn't much good in me, but 
I'm not that sort. You're doing your best for me, 
and that's the only way I shall ever look at it." 

So full, were they, of their projected scheme that 
Robarts accompanied his clandestine visitor the 
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greater part of the distance before he turned back, 
and it was not until the parting that he again 
refeiTed to his own personal hazard in giving his 
assistance. 

"There is just one promise I want you to make, 
Jack," said he; "and I think it's only fair that you 
should give it." 

"Name it," was the ready answer. 

"It's this. Your risk ends where mine begins, 
and if by any chance you're overhauled, you'll keep 
my name out of it, if possible, whatever happens ? " 

"I promise, Robarts — on my honour." 

" Whatever happens ? " 

" Whatever happens. " 

The two men shook hands and parted, and Robarts 
turned homewards, no doubt filled with the glow 
of conscious virtue, which always follows an act of 
unselfish devotion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JACK TREVENNICK BURNS HIS BOATS. 

During the months that intervened between Tre- 
vennick's flying visit to St. Endiver and the summer 
vacation, Robarts had busied himself in arranging all 
the details of their enterprise. 

His Plymouth friend, Barclay, who had a fairly 
large establishment as a wine and spirit merchant in 
Plymouth, was willing to take the greater portion of 
the smuggled brandy, and share both risk and profit. 
The latter had, as a matter of fact, been for some 
years dealing in spirits outside the ken of the cus- 
tom's authorities, and having hitherto escaped dis- 
covery, he had grown bolder from continued success, 
and had fallen in readily enough with the proposition 
made to him. 

The scheme was comparatively simple. Partly 
from inclination, and partly from the income obtained 
from it, Robarts himself farmed part of the small 
estate he had inherited, and it was in Plymouth that 
he found a market for his produce. 

It is a common practice among farmers in the 
western counties to manufacture cider and store it in 
brandy casks, and no suspicion need be aroused by 
42 
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the barrels being sent in Robarts' waggon, and left 
at his friend's business establishment. Once safely 
stowed away in the cellars it was impossible for an 
excise officer to check the stock, except by more 
than one visit, and if disposed of in small quantities 
there seemed no fear of any unpleasant disclosures. 
The delicate task of settling the business with the 
French exporters was managed by Barclay, and when 
that was accomplished, nothing remained to be done 
but to wait patiently for Trevennick's return from 
Oxford. 

So unremitting had been the exertions of Disney 
Robarts himself, that a cynical observer would hardly 
give him credit for working so zealously solely for 
the benefit of the young Squire, and it is not im- 
probable that the cynical observer would be partially 
correct in his surmise. 

Mr. Robarts occupied a somewhat equivocal posi- 
tion in society, as constituted in St. Endiver. No 
one knew anything to his detriment, except that he 
was a comparatively poor man; but many people 
were suspicious that his early life would hardly bear 
a close examination, and although he was received 
by the best people it was only in a cool, half-hearted 
manner. 

No one was better aware of this than Mr. Robarts 
himself, and when Jack Trevennick, in his usual 
impulsive warm-hearted way, took him up, as it 
were, and made much of him, Robarts quickly 
found that the social atmosphere became perceptibly 
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warmer, and he valued his companionship accord- 
ingly. Friendship, however, from his point of view, 
was a somewhat uncertain commodity, and since the 
young Trevennick would, sooner or later become, so 
rumour had it, a wealthy man, he was anxious to 
cement this tie between them by something stronger 
than a mere pleasure in each other's society. The 
information as to Jack's money diflBculties set his 
busy brain scheming, and the idea of inducing the 
latter to adopt the illicit trade of smuggling, meant, 
not only that they would share a damaging secret 
between them, but that he himself would participate 
in the profits, although the latter advantage would 
be carefully concealed from his partner. Unlike 
Trevennick, he suffered from no scruples as to the 
morality of the transaction, and had perfected his 
plans so skilfully that, except for an untoward series 
of accidents, he felt confident the business could be 
carried to a successful issue. 

His part was completed, at least for the present, 
and as Jack had now been home for some days, the 
date of the first trip had been definitely arranged. 
There was nothing unusual in the expressed inten- 
tion of the young Squire to use the yacht frequently 
during his holidays, and as it had been overhauled 
thoroughly in anticipation of such a contingency, 
there only remained one thing to be done, and that, 
to Jack Trevennick, seemed the hardest part of all. 
It was his lot to select the crew and bring them over 
to share the risk of his undertaking. 
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In one sense, it was fortunate, that his popularity 
in St. Endiver was almost unmeasured. He was born 
and bred in the place ; bound to it in a thousand differ- 
ent ways, and his reckless, generous nature, his pas- 
sion for the sea, and his hardy adventurous spirit had 
long ago won for him the love of these Cornish vil- 
lagers. Not one of the men that he would appeal to, 
but had known him from his birth. He had grown 
up with them, learnt to sail and swim under their 
guidance, and listened to countless tales of wreck 
and danger they had told him in their rough, pic- 
turesque diction. 

It was, therefore, from no fear of treachery that he 
dreaded the ordeal. He believed that every man of 
them would help him loyally ; but that they should 
know him as he was, capable of this deception and 
trickery, hurt him keenly. However, the die was 
cast. He had counted the cost, and it was too late 
to draw back now, and so fighting against the shame 
that still clung to him, he made up his mind to dis- 
close his real object in making the cruise, so soon as 
he could get the whole of the crew together. 

The opportunity did not occur until the night 
before they started. It was necessary to leave in 
the early morning, and so Jack had given orders that 
every one should be aboard over night, while he him- 
self intended to sleep on the yacht. 

He had hastened off early in the evening, to give 
and receive final instructions from Robarts, and at 
ten o'clock he strolled quietly down to the station 
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quay and rowed himself to The Nautch Girl which 
was still moored some distance up the river. It was 
with a bitter, self-disgusted feeling that he pulled 
towards the boat. He remembered so well, with 
what delightful anticipations he had always started 
his trips — until now. How he had scrambled on 
board, with no fears, no misgivings, nothing but a 
glorious sense of freedom and a great yearning to 
feel the yacht ploughing through the green waste of 
waters. How every man of the crew had seemed to 
share in his pleasure, making light of their duties, 
and looking upon it as a holiday, glad beyond meas- 
ure to make a voyage under the young Squire. But 
now how different were his emotions. Heavy- 
hearted, with a dread and a sense of humiliation 
that refused to be juggled with, he rowed mechani- 
cally towards the boat, and the cheery hail from Tom 
Lantsin, a tough old seaman, who was the virtual 
skipper, seemed a mockery, a ghost of the past he 
was about to leave behind him. 

"I've come to report myself," said Trevennick, 
with a lame attempt to assume a jovial demeanour. 

"Aye, sir; I've sent the gig to the Red House 
quay, thinking as you'd come fro' there." 

" I had to go into the town, and so I rowed myself 
from the station quay," was the reply. "Send a 
man back with the boat, and the others can fetch him 
when they return. Is everything ready for a start?" 
he asked after glancing round. 

" Yes, Master Jack. Any visitors this trip ? 
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"No." 

"None. Aren't Mr. Robarts coomin'," said Lant- 
sin, with an air of surprise. 

"No, Tom. We're going to have the boat all to 
ourselves. There's a reason for it." 

"Reason, eh! Might I be that bold as to ask 
what it is, Master Jack?" asked the sailor in some 
perplexity. 

"You shall all know before we start. Tell me 
when all the men are on board. I have something 
to say to them." 

Without waiting for further questions, Trevennick 
descended the companion ladder and retired to his 
cabin, feeling solitude was better than Lantsin's 
society, at least until the necessary explanation had 
taken place. He lit his pipe and tried to think hard 
as to the best manner in which he could broach the 
momentous subject. It was perfectly useless to try 
and gloss over the matter ; to treat it as a harmless 
bit of fun that was to add some excitement to their 
cruise. They knew the risk as well, perhaps better, 
than he did himself, and he would gain nothing by 
hiding the real reason of his venture, and so shaping 
his ideas he nerved himself for the task. It seemed 
but a very little while before the splash of oars and 
the hoarse shouts on deck proclaimed the arrival of 
the remaining men, and with an unpleasant nervous 
feeling Jack heard Lantsin's knock, and bade him 
enter. 

"We're all here now, sir. Shall I tell 'em you're 
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goin' to make a few observations afore they turn in ? " 
was Tom's greeting, still wearing a puzzled expres- 
sion on his face. 

"Yes. And Lantsin," said the youngster sud- 
denly, as the grizzled seaman turned to leave. 
" Whatever I — I ask, I want you to stand by me, 
and don't think hard things." 

"Sure — ly. Master Jack. You're talking rum to- 
night. But I'm with you — leastways as far as I 
can. There's summut on your mind. What is it?" 

" You'll know soon enough. Bring them here and 
let me get it over." 

The crew were not long in coming to the conclu- 
sion that something unusual was in the wind. The 
fact of the young Squire requesting an interview 
with them all was a formality quite unprecedented, 
and Tom Lantsin's solemn and mysterious demeanour 
when he conveyed the news, only added to their 
astonishment. 

"What's the racket, Tom?" asked one. 

"Is it whisky, just to drink 'good luck' to us 
all?" said another. 

"Mebbe we're all goin' to be swore in as pirates! " 
suggested a third, a remark that was hailed with a 
burst of laughter. 

"I dunno what it is," replied Lantsin to all these 
inquiries. "But the sooner you goes to the cabin, 
the sooner you'll know, an' so shuffle up." 

It was a painful effort for Jack to meet the gaze 
of each man as he entered, and to respond to their 
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salutations ; and the task seemed harder still when 
he looked round and saw the expectation written on 
every face. Every one of them was an old friend, 
who had never thought evil of him. Every one an 
honest man. And, to-night, he was going to ask 
their help to carry out what was closely akin to 
fraud. It was no wonder then, that he kept his eyes 
fixed on the paper before him, and stammered and 
hesitated as he slowly revealed his scheme, glancing 
furtively now and again at the bronzed, stolid faces 
of his listeners to watch the effect of his words. 

"Lantsinhas told you," he commenced, "that I 
wanted to speak to every one on board to-night. 
He hasn't told you why, because I would rather do 
so myself. There is no occasion to get each man to 
promise to be silent on anything he may hear. 
You're men of St. Endiver — old friends, and — and 
I can trust you, without fear. I'm going to make a 
proposal to you, and whether you accept or decline it, 
it's better for your sakes that you should judge the 
matter apart from any kindly feeling towards myself. 
I'm — I'm not worth it. It's common knowledge 
that my father has paid debts of mine more than 
once, and has given his word that he has done so for 
the last time; you've all heard that much. And 
when I tell you that I must have money to meet 
more debts, you know what chance I have of obtaining 
it from him. I have tried various means of 'raising 
the wind,' but they've failed, and I'm prepared to 
get it by the only chance open to me — smuggling! " 

E 
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There was a perceptible stir, and a fire of half- 
suppressed ejaculations as he uttered the word, and 
for the life of him, he dare not look up to read the 
effect of his startling announcement. 

" Smugglin' I Master Jack you're — you're jokin' 
sure — ly ! " said Lantsin, stepping forward in blank 
dismay. 

"No, Tom. I'm in grim earnest." And for the 
first time Trevennick threw up his head and looked 
squarely at the group round him, with a half-defiant, 
half-appealing air. 

"But — look ye here now, sir. Supposin' we was 
willin' — it ain't to be managed by any means I 
know on." 

"It is to be managed. You don't think I should 
put this scheme before you, unless all the plans were 
ready and everything made as safe as possible. I 
don't say that to persuade you into this," he added 
hastily. "Whatever happens, I'm bound to go 
through with it now — needs must when the devil 
drives — but it's for each one of you to think 
whether the game is worth the candle. It isn't fair 
dealing; it isn't honest — you know that — and I'm 
not going to pretend the contrary. Besides, there's 
the risk, although the chance of profit will balance 

that." 

"As far as fair dealin' goes," interrupted Lantsin, 
" our ideas on that subject won't stop us. But there's 
just this, sir. We ain't goin' into this blindfold. 
You tell us how it's to be done. If we can see our 
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way to do it, we'll stick by you, but if it aren't 
workable accordin' to our lights, you'll excuse me 
saying it plump and plain, it's a fool's game, and I, 
for one, won't play it." 

These sentiments were received with a murmur 
of approval, and although one or two of the elder 
men looked grave, it was evident that the younger 
spirits were by no means shocked or frightened at 
the strange demand that had been so suddenly sprung 
upon them. 

"I don't ask you to decide until you know the 
merest details," said Jack. "And then you can 
weigh the chances and see for yourselves whether 
my reckoning is correct. Now that I've told you my 
intention," he continued, "I should like to talk the 
scheme over with Lantsin, quietly, and when that's 
done he shall tell you how I propose to carry it out 
and obtain your answer." 

"That's square, boys," observed Tom in his gruff 
tones. " If it's good enough for me, it's good enough 
for you, I reckon. So just clear out while Master 
Jack and me has our palaver. I'll be with you afore 
very long." 

The rest of the crew having retired to their own 
quarters, Trevennick and his companion were soon 
deep in the proposed venture. Jack could scarcely 
have hit upon a better man in such an enterprise 
than old Tom Lantsin. He had roughed it before 
the mast in every quarter of the globe, and with a 
sailor's careless disregard of consequences, he com- 
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bined vast experience, and a large reserve of common 
sense. The idea of running the gauntlet attracted 
him, because of its spice of adventure, but unless the 
chances of success were in his favour, he was not the 
man to undertake the work, and so, with an open 
mind, he listened patiently while the young Squire 
unfolded his plans. 

"The job's easy enough until we gets back," said 
he, when Jack had paused for breath. "But sup- 
pose Cap'n Northcote tuk it into his bald head to 
search the boat?" 

" That's the danger, of course. But it's a thousand 
to one he won't. At least he never has done so." 

"No. And I don't see how he's to get wind of 
the business — bar bein' peached upon — which aren't 
likely. But go on, Master Jack. Where's your 
place for storage ? " 

Trevennick continued his recital until the end, 
Tom meanwhile noting every detail, nodding ap- 
proval or shaking his head as each point was revealed. 

"There's just one or two things as I don't foUer," 
he said. "You've landed the stuff right enough, 
but what becomes of it afterwards ? " 

" That, " replied Trevennick, " I can't tell you. Our 
part of the business ends when the cargo is landed." 

"Oh, then there's another in this job?" 

"Yes." 

"Who is he, sir?" 

"That I am not at liberty to say; and how the 
brandy is to be disposed of, I don't know myself." 
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"Ah I I ain't curious, and so I won't ask no 
questions. But I suppose he's safe. You can trust 
him?" 

"With anything. If I'm caught — well — you 
know my father, Tom; that proves how I trust him." 

"Anyways, we've done with it when The Nautch 
Girl is clear o' cargo, and so the other ain't no great 
matter. Well, Master Jack," and here he drained 
the glass of grog that had been materially assisting 
him in his cogitations. "I'm with you, for one. 
It's a very pretty game and, what's more, a likely 
one. Don't you fear but what the others '11 take to 
it kindly enough. It's a bit of sport and a bit of 
profit, and that's what'll please 'em. There's only 
one thing, sir, as I don't feel comfortable like about, 
and it's this here. I wish to the Lord as you wasn't 
mixed up in it." 

"It's too late to say that, Tom," answered Tre- 
vennick, with a mirthless smile. "I've been lead- 
ing a dog's life this last month or two, and it's the 
only way." 

" You knows best, sir. It's no great matter for us 
chaps to dodge the revenue ; but for you it's differ- 
ent, and I can't help feelin' as if I was doin' you a 
bad turn in takin' the job on." 

"Don't think that, Tom. I've burnt my boats 
behind me, and if you fail me I shall only get some 
one, not half as smart nor half as trusty. You're 
worth a dozen." 

"Thank ye, sir, for sayin' as much, and it aren't 
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for me to say anythin', but if it could be done aji' 
you not in it " — 

"No, no," interrupted Jack, impatiently. "I'm 
too deep to crawl out of it now, and the only thing 
you can do for me, Tom, is to stick by me. Our 
best chance is to hang together." 

"Then I'll make no more bones. Master Jack. 
I'm with you; there's my hand upon it, and I make 
no doubt as every man aboard is game to stand in." 

"Thanks, Tom," said Trevennick, as he took the 
horny fist of the old sailor. " I knew you were safe. 
Then you'll see the others at once?" 

"A brace o' shakes, sir, an I'll comeback afore you 
turn in for the night with their answer." Lantsin 
rose from his seat and opened the cabin door. 

"Very well, but treat them fairly. Show them 
both sides, and don't let them come for my sake. I 
shall have quite enough on my conscience without 
that." 

"Don't you fret on that score. Master Jack," 
chuckled the veteran. "We're a bit too tough to 
worry ourselves as to the rights or wrongs of it. 
I've only got to show 'em it's no great risk, and 
they'd do it, leavin' you out of the question," and 
with a broad grin of encouragement Lantsin made 
his way out of the cabin to lay the scheme before the 
expectant crew. 

Thanks to the carefully laid plans of Robarts, made 
with a view to every contingency, and practical down 
to the merest detail, Trevennick's representative had 
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no difiSculty in placing the matter before them in a 
form that each man could understand. In spite of 
Jack's fears, it was evident that however anxious 
they might be to stand by him, they were not pre- 
pared to run into danger, without knowing exactly 
the extent of it; and many and shrewd were the 
questions put to Lantsin before any definite answer 
was given. 

"I'm bound to say," said one of the elder men, 
who had hitherto raised most of the objections, " that 
it's right enough on paper, and there's a good chance 
of runnin' in without bein' overhauled. But we all 
knows about the jug what gets broke sooner or later, 
and I wants to know how many trips we've got afore 
the job's done with?" 

"That's a bit uncertain," replied Tom, after some 
reflection. "Master Jack's bound to make enough 
to get clear o' debt now he's started, and when that's 
done we're paid off, as it were. There's this to be 
said, there'll be no more of it after October." 

"And when we've landed the cargo, we're quit of 
it?" asked the first speaker. 

"You're quit of it," echoed Tom. "T'other part 
of the business don't concern us." 

"Then I'm game, Lantsin, for one," was the reply, 
after a scarcely perceptible pause. 

"And I." 

"And I! " exclaimed several others in quick suc- 
cession. 

"Is there any of you that won't sign and seal for 
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this voyage?" said Tom, when most of the men had 
given their decision. 

To this question no answer was returned. 

" Then I may take it as you're all willin', and I'm 
at liberty to signify the same to Master Jack?" 

"All of us, and tell him as we'd like to drink to a 
quick trip an' a safe run through," exclaimed one of 
the younger men. 

"Aye, lads, I'll tell him, and there won't be many 
die o' thirst aboard this boat for a month or two, take 
my word for it." 

With this parting promise Lantsin hastened back 
to the cabin, and Jack soon heard that the last link 
in the chain that bound him had been made fast. 



CHAPTER V. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Jack Trevennick was not the first of his race 
who had taken to commercial pursuits, although per- 
haps none of his predecessors had increased their 
income in so doubtful a manner. The Trevennicks 
were an old and at one time a wealthy Cornish family, 
but owing to mismanagement and reckless living, 
their property had dwindled away, and the present 
Squire succeeded to little more than an honourable 
name, and a pitiful income derived from the remnants 
of a once large estate. 

The latter had sufficient courage and shrewdness 
to look his position squarely in the face. Unless 
something was done to retrieve the fortunes of the 
house the old family must sink into obscurity, and 
without hesitation he threw himself into the breach. 

The remaining acres were disposed of, and with 
the small capital thus obtained he turned his steps 
towards London, and after a brief but thorough train- 
ing embarked in business. Luck favoured him, and 
his shrewdness, combined with indomitable energy, 
quickly placed him in easy circumstances. In spite, 
however, of his busy life, his heart was always among 

67 
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his own people, and when the firm was well-estab- 
lished he was only too glad to settle down once more 
in St. Endiver. As time went on he found his part- 
ner capable of carrying on the business without him, 
and he almost ceased to take any active part in the 
management of affairs. 

The Manor House still remained in his possession, 
and although the broad acres had passed into other 
hands, his fortune was sufficiently re-established for 
him to maintain, with sufficient dignity, the title 
of "Squire Trevennick," which came to him by 
inheritance. 

It was the Squire's intention that Jack should take 
his place in the firm so soon as his college career was 
ended, and possibly the latter 's choice of means 
whereby to escape from his difficulties was influenced 
by the business instincts handed down by his father. 

In any case, nothing could have been more suc- 
cessful than Trevennick's first attempt in the doubt- 
ful profession he had adopted. From first to last 
there had been no hitch whatever, and when, with a 
huge sigh of relief, he had seen the last cask safely 
deposited in its hiding-place, he began to feel that, 
after all, there were many more difficult methods of 
raising money. 

The two vessels had arrived within an hour of each 
other at the appointed spot, which had been chosen 
because of its being well away from the ocean high- 
way; the signals had been made and answered, and 
the work of transferring the brandy to The Nautch 
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Giirl was carried out with dispatch, while no roving 
craft was near to witness so unusual a proceeding. 
This accomplished, Jack steered for home, and hav- 
ing reached the harbour in the dusk of the evening, 
the boat was taken to her moorings, and every sus- 
picious cask was hidden away before daylight the 
next morning. 

In spite, however, of the fact that all present risk 
was over, the young Squire would gladly have blotted 
from his memory the two days spent on the venture. 
The intense anxiety, the ever-present fear that some 
untoward accident would occur to thwart his design, 
and, more than all, those perpetual twinges of con- 
science, rendered him profoundly miserable. For the 
first time in his life he was unable to look his fellows 
straight in the face. It was impossible for him to 
walk along the Fore Street^ or show himself at the 
quays, without meeting some friendly greeting from 
an acquaintance, or a cheery "Mornin', Master 
Jackl " from some veteran who had known him since 
his babyhood. Hitherto these tokens of goodwill 
had been pleasant enough. He had learned to appre- 
ciate and understand the simple, kindly folk among 
whom the greater part of his life had been spent, and 
his popularity was mainly caused by the unaffected 
interest he had always shown in them. It was this 
very regard in which he was held that made it so 
hard for him to go among them, and when he wan- 
dered through the town, stopping now and again to 
chat with some old crony, striving to assume his 
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careless, light-hearted manner, he felt as though 
every laugh and every sentence was a deception and 
a lie. The same sense of shame haunted him when 
he called at the many houses where his presence had 
been always welcome. To have held aloof, as he 
would have preferred doing, was to court remark and 
raise suspicion, and so he was obliged to wear the 
mask of cheerfulness and good humour, while the 
cold dread of exposure gnawed always at his heart. 
Whenever possible he escaped from these social ties 
which had so suddenly become a burden to him. His 
own company was gloomy and cheerless enough; 
but at least he was not compelled to play a part in it, 
and so he developed a habit of taking long walks, 
seeking by physical exertion to dull his mental 
distress. 

Like all who have salt-water in their blood, Tre- 
vennick never wandered far out of sight of the sea. 
For hours he would tramp southward along the cliffs, 
stopping here and there to watch a distant sail, or 
risking his neck in a perilous descent on to some 
rock-strewn stretch of sand. Often he would jump 
into a boat and pull up the river, finding relief in 
straining at the oars, and seeking peace in the soft 
beauty of the dark woods, that threw their shadows 
far out into the stream. It was during one of the 
days shortly before his second trip, when the desire 
for solitude was strong upon him, that Jack had 
pulled across to the opposite shore, and had struck 
a path that led up beyond Pentruth. The sun was 
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streaming down fiercely, and he was glad, now and 
again, to pause in some shady spot, and let the light 
air play round his uncovered head. Below him the 
waters of the harbour gleamed like a sheet of brass, 
throwing into welcome relief the dark rocks, and the 
belt of trees that marked the coast-line. Away to 
his right the river swept on in soft curves until 
hidden by the fir-clothed hills, while facing him St. 
Endiver, . with its curious jumble of quaint old 
houses, blinked in the summer haze. The very 
peacefulness of the scene seemed to mock him, and 
with an impatient sigh he turned to renew his jour- 
ney. Except for a few lazy cattle browsing in the 
fields, there was scarcely a living thing to mark his 
progress, and he gained the road that threaded the 
summit of the hill with the intention of striking 
across it on to the cliffs beyond. 

Before reaching the footpath along which he in- 
tended to travel, a confused murmur broke the still- 
ness, and, glancing ahead, he saw, coming over the 
brow of the hill, some dozen boys, one of them 
running a little distance ahead. His first idea was 
that the youngsters were hastening back from school, 
and displaying that supreme contempt for heat and 
dust, usual in irrepressible boyhood. As they came 
nearer, however, and the shouting became more dis- 
tinct, he found that his first impression was incorrect. 
It was evident that the leader was being pursued, 
and from the laboured style in which he ran and the 
anxious glances he threw over his shoulder at the 
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yelling pack closing upon him, he was apparently 
nearly at the end of his tether. With some curiosity 
Trevennick watched the chase, which was rapidly 
nearing him, and found himself wondering how far 
the fleeing figure would go before he was overtaken. 

His speculations on this point were quickly an- 
swered, as the fugitive, run to a standstill, stopped 
suddenly at a gate, and awaited the advent of the 
boys behind him. The play, whatever it was, had 
apparently ceased, and the onlooker was about to 
follow the upward path, when the demeanour of the 
group that had formed round the breathless young- 
ster arrested his attention, and made him continue 
his walk along the road. 

Still yelling, they were standing in a circle, eager 
to come to close quarters with their quarry, and yet 
to all appearance fearful of the consequences that 
might ensue. Several of them had sticks, which they 
waved threateningly, while others darted in on him 
now and again, but never near enough to get within 
striking distance. The object of their attack stood 
motionless, but facing them with a determined air, 
and in an attitude that showed he was prepared to 
defend himself when the occasion arose. So en- 
grossed were the actors in this scene, that they failed 
to notice the approach of the young Squire, who had 
by this time approached within speaking distance. 
The wholesome respect in which the solitary enemy 
was held by his persecutors kept him unharmed for 
some time, and in spite of the encouragement that 
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several of the larger boys received from their com- 
panions to proceed with the business on hand, they 
had confined their warfare at present to a remarkable 
and varied vocabulary of abuse. At last advice, 
supplemented by taunts, had the desired effect, and 
one had advanced cautiously with clenched fists to 
the combat. The defender stood perfectly still, 
watching the advance of the enemy, until he had 
almost closed with him, and then, with a startling 
suddenness, he sprang forward and shot out his fists 
with lightning rapidity, sending the venturesome 
warrior reeling back among his companions. Unde- 
terred by their comrade's fate, the attacking force, 
now singly, now in pairs, swooped down upon the 
lonely champion, but always without success. The 
boy, with a splendid disregard of the odds against 
him, rushed upon them valiantly, lashing out with 
both hands ; sending every blow home, and dodging 
and parrying with coolness and rapidity, he beat off 
every onslaught, howling in triumph at their dis- 
comfiture. It was Trevennick's intention to have 
interfered at once; but the fact of the youngster 
being able to hold his own against the combined 
strength of his pursuers, made him pause to see how 
the unequal fight would end. A lull had given 
breathing space to both parties, and they were glar- 
ing at each other, waiting for a favourable moment 
to resume hostilities, when the spectator noticed one 
of the boys, who had been severely mauled in the 
last attack, force his heel into the road and loosen a 
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stone from its dusty bed. He was standing a little 
behind the circle of attackers, and stooping quickly, 
he picked it up, stepped back a pace or two, and, 
before Jack could utter a cry of warning, he raised 
his arm and threw it with some force at his foe. 
The aim was good; there was a dull thud, and the 
victim staggered back against the gate and clasped 
both hands tightly to his head. 

The event was so sudden that the boys looked 
round astonished, uncertain as to who had flung the 
missile, and catching sight of Trevennick, who was 
hastening up to see what harm was done, they were 
seized with a panic and rushed away pell-mell from 
the scene of their encounter. 

The stricken champion still leant against the gate, 
his face hidden by his hands, and so dazed by the 
blow that he made no answer to Trevennick 's anx- 
ious inquiries. 

" The young ruffian ought to be thrashed for doing 
such a cowardly thing," said Jack. "Let me look. 
Has it drawn blood?" 

The youngster paid no heed to the question, and 
taking him by the wrists, Trevennick drew away his 
hands and saw the extent of the damage. The stone, 
fortunately enough, had struck him in the centre of 
the forehead, breaking, without cutting the skin, 
and although the wound was bleeding a little, it was 
evident that no serious hurt had resulted. 

"Don't be afraid," said he, after the examination. 
"It isn't very bad, but you feel a bit dizzy and faint, 
don't you?" 
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"Aye. Just a bit," was the drowsy response. 

" Do you think you could walk a little ? " 

"Idunno. I'll try." 

Directly, however, the boy attempted to leave his 
support his legs gave way beneath him, and without 
further ado Jack took him up in his arms and carried 
him down the hill. 

Some hundred yards from the scene of this sudden 
catastrophe Trevennick had noticed a small spring 
which bubbled up by the side of the road, and hastily 
carrying the boy to the spot, he laid him on the grass 
beside it. Soaking his handkerchief he began to 
gently bathe the wound, and before lohg the pale 
face of the sufferer gained some colour, and the lus- 
treless eyes resumed their brightness. So efficacious 
was Jack's treatment that after a few minutes his 
patient sat up with a somewhat feeble smile and 
looked round him. 

"Feel better?" asked Trevennick. 

"Lots. My eye, though; I was afeared as how 
my head was clean stove in. It was all a-whirrin' 
like a Dutch clock what's runnin' down," 

"But it's all right now?" 

"Pretty nigh. Aches a bit. Be there a lump?" 

" Oh, yes ! Not so big as it will be. Get on your 
feet now and see whether you can walk yet." 

With prompt obedience the boy scrambled to his 
feet, and having shaken himself, declared that there 
was nothing whatever the matter with him. 

"Wait a moment. That's an ugly place, and 

F 
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you'd better have it covered up for the present," 
observed Jack, and once more dipping the handker- 
chief in the tiny stream, he tied it carefully over the 
wound. With this bandage round his head, the 
youngster perched his cap rakishly on one side and 
beamed gratefully on Trevennick. 

"You're like the party in the Bible, what helped 
the chap as the thieves got hold of, Master Jack," 
he commenced. 

" Hullo ! Then you know me, do you ? " said 
Jack, laughingly. 

" Of course. There ain't any one in these parts 
as'd take so much trouble about a boy like me 'cept 
you," was the confident reply. 

"That's all nonsense. You're from St. Endiver. 
I've seen you before somewhere?" 

"Like enough, sir." 

" And are you going back now ? I should think 
you've had enough of Pentruth for the present." 

" Pretty nigh — anyways for one day," grinned the 
boy. 

"Then we'll go back together. My boat is down 
by the caves." 

" Thank ye, sir. I spent a ha'penny to get here 
by ferry, and it seems like as if I'd had my money's 
worth." 

"Yes. You've paid for your trip. And now, 
what's your name ? " 

"Michael Kershaw — called 'Micky the furriner,' 
for short." 
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"Micky! Oh, that is who you are!" said Jack, 
looking at him more closely. "And, if it isn't a 
secret, what was all this squabble about? You 
don't seem very popular on this side of the harbour." 

The two had left the road and were following a 
path that led down to the water, walking slowly, 
partly because neither had any particular reason for 
haste, partly on account of Micky's recent injuiy, 
which had left him a trifle shaky. 

"Well, no. Master Jack. They aren't over fond 
of any of us St. Endiver boys, and just now they've 
got their knives into me, 'special like." 

" What's their reason ? " asked Trevennick, show- 
ing more interest in the matter than perhaps the 
occasion warranted. 

"It's about a bit of a quarrel I had wi' some on 
'em out there," answered the boy, pointing down- 
wards towards the harbour. 

" You see, they was after a shag, and I told 'em 
to leave it alone or I'd sink 'em. And I would ha' 
done it, too, if they hadn't," he added, with a touch 
of ferocity. 

"Was it out of regard for the bird?" observed 
Jack, quietly. 

"No. But a — a — somebody asked me to stop 
'em; sol did," said Micky, with a strange hesitation. 

"And somebody, unless I'm much mistaken, hap- 
pened to be a small sister of mine," laughed Jack. 
"You see I know all about it." 

"Did— she tell j^ou?" gasped the boy. "Oh, 
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Master Jack! I didn't know as she was t' Squire's 
girl, or I wouldn't ha' been so bold as to — to — " 

"Don't let that weigh on your mind," said Tre- 
vennick, noticing his companion's confusion. "She 
enjoyed that row very much and thought you were 
the bravest boy she had ever met." 

"Did she? Did she say so?" was the eager 
question. 

"Yes. But about this pitched battle of yours? I 
don't know yet how it all happened." 

"Well, you see, it was like this," continued 
Micky. "Young Reuben, him as was one o' them 
to-day, got his chaps to promise that the next time 
I was catched at Pen truth they'd all set on and gi' 
me a hidin' for interferin' wi' 'em; and he' sent word 
over darin' me to go across. So I went. It 'ud 
take a lot more'n Reuben an' that lot to stop me if I 
was a mind to it, an' I've bin there more'n once, 
just to show 'em. It wasn't till to-day as they'd 
got heart enough to show fight, an' then it wanted a 
dozen of 'em afore they'd do it. Anyways they set 
about it to rights, an' so I took to runnin' till my 
wind gave out, an' then they got round me an' set 
on. But Lord, there ain't two penn'orth o' fight in 
the whole lot, an I'd ha' sent 'em all home squeal- 
ing like a litter o' pigs if it hadn't bin for that limb 
as chucked the stone, the dirty coward. Fightin's 
fightin'," and the youngster's face grew crimson with 
passion when he thought of his wrongs. "An' if 
there was twelve on 'em on to me I wouldn't ha' 
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cared, but stone-throwing ain't nothin' but just 
blackguardliness, an' I'll pretty nigh kill that chap 
when I gets hold of him." 

The boy's wrath appeared so fully justified that 
Trevennick was not disposed to offer even the mild- 
est reproof, and instead of doing so he proceeded to 
question him further. 

'' But if you knew the odds you would find against 
you, Micky, why did you run the risk ? " he asked. 

"I dunno — least ways I aren't sure," said Micky, 
thoughtfully. "You see. Master Jack, I've got as 
much right over here as they have, an' being dared 
like, I wanted to go somethin' terrible. That's 
nat'ral, aren't it?" 

"I suppose so — to some people." 

"Besides, I'm a bad lot. If there's any wicked- 
ness goin' on, I'm somewheres handy. An' I do 
love fightin'." The keen relish with which this 
awful avowal was made struck the listener as irre- 
sistibly comic, and he laughed heartily. 

"I'm afraid you're right, Micky," said he, after 
recovering his composure. " You are a very bad lot, 
and you'll come to a bad end. But here's the boat, 
and you can help me to push off." 

They had clambered down to a narrow strip of rock 
and shingle that lay strewn before the mouth of the 
cave, and Micky, with some eagerness, was busy 
untying the rope from a large boulder to which it 
was fastened. 

"I'll manage her, Mast-er Jack," said he, briskly 
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coiling the painter and throwing it into the bows. 
"Just you get in an' I'll shove her off." 

The boy performed the operation in workmanlike 
style, and having climbed on board, begged so hard 
to be allowed to take the sculls that Jack offered no 
opposition, and sat at ease in the stem while Micky 
tugged away vigorously. The distance from Pen- 
truth to the Red House quay was not great, and in 
a few minutes the youngster had brought the boat 
alongside the landing-stage, and leaping out, held 
her steady while the owner stepped ashore. 

"I'll be getting home now. Master Jack," he said 
almost regretfully when he had made the painter fast 
to the iron ring. "An' you'll be wantin' your 
handkerchief." 

" Never mind that now. Keep it on till you get 
back and — I tell you what," he added with a sudden 
impulse, "bring it up to the. Manor on Thursday, 
some time in the morning. Ask for me, and we'll 
see if there's any fruit to be had — I suppose you 
like fruit as well as fighting?" 

"Don't I," grinned Micky. "Thank you. Master 
Jack. I'll be there, never fear," and touching the 
peak of his dilapidated cap, the boy ran off homewards. 

It was mainly curiosity that made Trevennick 
tender his invitation. There was something about 
the boy that interested him ; his quick eager speech, 
interspersed here and there with a ripple of brogue ; 
his frank admission as to his utter wickedness, and 
his unusual daring, all marked him as a little removed 
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from the common type. Besides, he had rendered 
some trifling service to Gipsy, and the young Squire 
felt that this debt was hardly wiped off, more espe- 
cially as it was in her cause that he had met with his 
injury. He looked forward to Micky's visit as some- 
thing to divert his thoughts, little dreaming how the 
boy would be closely associated in the events that 
were fast coming upon him. 



CHAPTER VI. 



"a rift in the lute." 



On the morning of Micky Kershaw's expected 
visit to the Manor, the young Squire was in a frame 
of mind that could hardly be called enviable. He 
had received a message from Disney Robarts on the 
preceding day asking him, if possible, to call during 
the evening, and the interview was in connection 
with their next venture. 

It was quite impossible for Jack to hide his dislike 
and dread of the business. He had hoped that after 
the first plunge he would soon become accustomed to 
this method of paying off his debts ; but the prospect 
of his second trip seemed almost as uninviting as the 
first, and Robarts was not slow to notice the gloomy 
manner with which he listened to the latter's latest 
plans. 

All attempts to paint a brighter side to the picture 
proved unavailing, and although his friend pelted 
him with good-natured advice and abuse, doing his 
utmost to bring him to take a more cheerful view of 
the situation. Jack's spirits remained at zero. 

"It's no good, Robarts," he had said at parting, 
with a sigh that was almost a groan. "Now that 
72 
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I've started I mean to go through with it, don't fear 
that; but I wish to heaven I'd let it alone! No good 
will come of it." 

He was sitting in his own room, moodily thinking 
of the plans made on the previous evening, when 
there came a knock at the door, and the servant 
announced the advent of a visitor. 

"It's a boy, sir, and he says that I was to tell you 
he was here," said the girl in a tone that showed 
Micky had not made a very favourable impression. 

"A boy! Oh, yes! I'm expecting him. Bring 
him up at once," answered Jack, who, for the 
moment, had forgotten his invitation; and without 
delay Micky was ushered in, exchanging glances of 
defiance with the domestic. He presented a much 
more respectable appearance than on their first intro- 
duction. He was clean, and his hair was brushed as 
smoothly as the aggressive nature of his locks would 
permit, while it was evident that his best clothes had 
been donned in honour of the occasion. 

"Well, Micky," said Trevennick, not altogether 
sorry to have the current of his thoughts disturbed; 
"and so you've remembered the appointment?" 

"I have that. Master Jack. I aren't asked up 
here so often as to forget; an' I've got the handker- 
chief; an' Aunt Hickson sends her duty, an's sorry 
as it aren't got up wi' a polish, but she aren't no 
great hand wi' cambrick and fine linen," and the boy, 
having delivered himself more or less successfully of 
the message, began to look about him. 
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"That'll be all right. And how is the damage 
going on?" 

"There wasn't no harm done to speak of," said 
Micky, running his hand over an abnormal develop- 
ment of frontal bone. " It's all sorts o' colours, and 
a bit humpy; but that's all." 

" You were lucky to get out of it so well. I sup- 
pose you won't go over to Pentruth again for some 
time to come ? " 

"Oho! just you wait a bit. Master Jack," re- 
marked the boy with a chuckle. " There's goin' to 
be black eyes as thick as pilchards over yonder afore 
the month's out. The last word aren't been said 
about that — yet awhile." 

"You're a terrible swashbuckler, I'm afraid," 
laughed Jack in evident amusement at the boy's con- 
fident hope of squaring accounts with his opponents. 
"And now, what shall we do? Are you hungry?" 

"I'm pretty nigh always sharp set, sir. Aunt 
Hickson says as I'm a reglar larder for stowin' away 
eatables," was the prompt reply. 

" Very good. I suppose you can wait half an hour 
for all that. But what's to be done in the mean- 
time?" 

Micky hesitated a moment before giving his 
answer, and then in an almost shamefaced way he 
made a suggestion. 

"I've bin told, Master Jack, as t' Squire's got a 
big room cram full of picturs. If there aren't no 
harm in askin' — I should just like to go in an' look 
at 'em?" 
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" The picture gallery ! Of course, you can ; but I 
don't suppose you'll care much about seeing it?" 
said Jack, not a little surprised at the boy's request. 

"But I should. Oh, offen and offen I've just been 
dyin' to do it! " exclaimed Micky with strange eager- 
ness. "I've heard as they're grand and wunnerful. 
I'd rather go there. Master Jack, and never mind the 
grub. That's nothin' ! " 

. "You shall have your feast of both, Micky," said 
his host. "But how long have you been a patron of 
the arts?" 

"I dunno what a patron is. But I never see'd 
a pictur, only them coloured things, an' drawin's in 
books. These are real paintin's, aren't they; done 
by chaps as gets a livin' at it?" 

"Yes. And a very good living, too," was the 
smiling response ; and Jack led the way towards the 
gallery. 

He crossed the top of the broad staircase, and open- 
ing a door, beckoned his young companion to enter. 
It was with feelings of the utmost awe that Micky 
intruded upon the sacred precincts arid gazed round 
him. It was a long, spacious room, with a floor of 
polished wood, on which at every step his iron-shod 
boots rang out with terrible distinctness. The walls 
were oak panelled, with curious carvings in the deep 
recesses of the mullioned windows, and every vacant 
space was occupied by the pictures collected by the 
Trevennick family. 

"There you are," said Jack, as he flung himself 
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into a cushioned seat. " Look your fill, Micky, and 
tell me when you're tired of it." 

Without waiting for a second bidding the boy com- 
menced his exploration ; and with mingled curiosity 
and amusement Jack Trevennick watched him. He 
stood before each picture, looking long and earnestly ; 
but although the portraits were by no means neglected, 
he showed most interest in the landscape paintings. 
These he studied from every point of view, now 
peering close up to the canvas, as though to judge 
the details, then standing back to realise the full 
effect of the production, wearing the whole time such 
an air of wonder and delight that at last his host 
joined him, anxious to hear the expression of his 
thoughts. 

"Aren't they wunnerful. Master Jack," said the 
boy in a hushed whisper. "I never know'd as paint- 
in's was anyways like this. Look at this one," he 
continued, pointing to a small landscape at which 
he had been gazing intently. " It's a bit o' the road 
at Poltec, wi' old Hardaway's cottage there to the 
left. Why, I've see'd it like that heaps o' times, 
in the early momin' just afore the mist goes. How 
could he paint it for all the world as if 'twas real? 
How do he lam the trick of it?" and the boy's voice 
was almost pitiful in its intensity. 

"I'm afraid I can't tell you, Micky. It's quite 
out of my line." 

" Do it come nat'ral like, or was it the teachin' 
what does it?" 
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"A good deal of both, I should say. He's a 
famous painter." 

"An' I s'pose, once he wam't able to draw noth- 
ing; but he tried an' tried an' did it. I'd give 
everythin' I've got if I could do a pictur like that'n," 
he added, with a gasp. 

"Have you ever tried?" asked Trevennick, a 
little astonished at the boy's vehemence. 

"If I tell you somethin' you won't let on to any 
one, Master Jack, will you ? " said Micky. " Because 
I'd get fleered about it; but I'm pretty nigh always 
tryin'. It aren't no good, though," he continued 
sorrowfully. "I know what it ought to be like, but 
I can't draw it proper. An' now I've seen them," 
and here he waved his hand towards the pictures, " I 
shan't try again. It's only like cryin' for the moon. 
I aren't got the knack." 

"Have you got any of your sketches, Micky?" 
asked Jack, more and more surprised. "Because, 
although I'm no judge, I should like to see them." 

"No. I does 'em and tears 'em up. It's about 
all they're fit for; besides, I shouldn't like nobody 
to see 'em. I'd be ashamed." 

"Oh I That's nonsense. I tell you what," and 
Trevennick looked at his watch. "We'll have 
something to eat, and then you shall come back here 
and make a copy of that picture, as far as you can." 

"May I? Oh! I'd like to draw it as much as I'm 
able," exclaimed the boy, his face beaming with 
expectation. 
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" Then that's settled. Come along and feed and 
you can set to work afterwards." 

A substantial lunch was already prepared in Jack's 
sanctum, and under ordinary circumstances there is 
but little doubt that Micky would have proved more 
than equal to the occasion. The prospect before 
him, however, rendered the grosser pleasures of the 
table comparatively tasteless. He hurried through 
his meal at breakneck speed, and then showed such 
manifest impatience to begin his task, that his host 
felt it was positive cruelty to create any unnecessary 
delay. He therefore searched in a drawer of a cabinet 
that stood in a corner of the room, and produced the 
drawing-materials suitable for the boy's needs. Thus 
armed the two once more descended into the gallery. 

A small table was placed in front of the picture to 
be copied, and, with several pencils and the paper, 
which met with Micky's unqualified approval, 
pinned to a drawing-board, the youthful aspirant sat 
down with an air of grave determination. 

"I suppose you don't want me looking over your 
shoulder, Micky, and so I'll leave you to it for an 
hour. Nobody will disturb you until I come back, 
and so you can work away to your heart's content." 

"Thank ye. Master Jack. An — an — I'm pretty 
nigh sure to spile it; but you won't fleer — will ye?" 

" Of course not. Do your best and don't think of 
anything else. In an hour, mind, I shall be back 
to see the result," and with that parting remark Tre- 
vennick left the room, closing the door behind him. 
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After his departure the boy for a few minutes 
looked long and closely at the canvas, as though to 
grasp the main points of the scene, and then in a 
free, almost careless manner, began sketching the 
outlines. It was very evident that, good or bad, his 
heart was in his work, and the salient features of the 
picture quickly took shape under his eager pencil. 
For some time he put in touch after touch, oblivious 
of the hot August sun that was blazing down on the 
harbour ; forgetful of his strange surroundings, and 
heedless of the intense stillness that reigned in his 
lofty studio. So engrossed was he in his labours 
that he failed to notice a door, opposite to that by 
which he had entered, open slowly, and a very young 
girl stand for a moment, apparently startled by the 
unexpected sight that presented itself to her. It 
was not until she had almost reached the table that 
Micky was aware of her presence, and then, with a 
sudden start, he looked up and recognised the in- 
truder. Indeed, the recognition was mutual, for the 
girl in a tone of astonishment exclaimed, "Why I 
It's Micky the* bad lot 'I " 

Micky, blushing furiously, and quite at a loss to 
explain his presence, could only echo her words. 

"Yes, Miss, Micky the ' bad lot.' " 

"I didn't mean to be rude," observed Grace, for 
she it was who had broken the solitude. " Only — I 
didn't know your other name or that you were here." 

Micky was hardly equal to the occasion. He had 
risen from his seat, and was attempting to hide the 
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work upon which he was engaged, and at the same 
time trying to think of some' excuse whereby he could 
explain his presence. 

"You — you see, Miss," he stammered, "Master 
Jack gave me a handkerchief, an' I brought it back, 
an' he said as I might bide here a while to see them 
pictures, while he was gone." 

The explanation was not sufficiently convincing, 
and Grace glancing at the tell-tale drawing-board 
which he was unable to entirely conceal, pointed 
towards it and remarked quickly — 

"But what's that?" 

" Nothin' ! Nothin' at all," said Micky, hurriedly, 
feeling intensely hot and uncomfortable. "Least 
ways, nothing to speak of." 

"Oh! of course; I don't want to be curious," and 
Grace drew herself up with an air of offended 
dignity. "I didn't know there was any harm in 
asking." 

"There aren't no harm at all," answered the boy, 
his artistic modesty struggling against an overwhelm- 
ing desire to avoid giving offence. " Only it's — it's 
that bad as I'd feel shamed for you to see it." 

"Then you've been making a sketch. Do let me 
see it," burst out the child eagerly. "But never 
mind if you'd rather I didn't," she added, as she 
caught sight of the embarrassed look on Micky's 
face. "Only I won't say anything, because I've 
been taught myself and I know how dreadfully hard 
it is." 
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"But I aren't near finished it yet," he said, as a 
last resource. 

" That doesn't matter. May I ? " and she held out 
her hand in such a pretty appealing manner that 
Micky could offer no further objection, and, with a 
heightened colour he held out the drawing for her 
inspection. 

She looked at it in silence for a few seconds, 
glancing once or twice from the copy to the original, 
and then said abruptly — 

" Where did you learn ? " 

"I've never been learned." 

"Never? By anybody?" exclaimed Grace, with 
raised eyebrows. " Then how is it you can draw so 
well?" 

"I didn't know as I could," answered Micky 
modestly, not altogether displeased at the compli- 
ment. 

"But I like this very much," continued the juve- 
nile art critic with emphasis. "If I tried for — for 
a hundred years, I couldn't do it half so nicely. 
It's — it's — I don't know what — but it is." 

The opinion was somewhat vaguely expressed, 
because Grace's vocabulary was too limited to put 
her thoughts into words; but even the child's un- 
practised eye had noted something in the drawing, 
crude and faulty as it was, that stamped it as un- 
common. 

The boy had caught the spirit of the scene. With- 
out technical knowledge he had put life and freedom 

a 
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into the sketch, and for all its roughness, every 
stroke of his pencil seemed made with a purpose. 

"Does Jack know you're doing this?" asked 
Grace, after a further examination. 

"Oh, yes, Miss. He gave me the pencils and 
paper. He'll be back here very soon now." 

Almost before the words were uttered there was 
the sound of steps outside and Trevennick made his 
appearance. 

"Time is up, Micky. Hullo, Gipsy! What are 
you doing here ? " he cried, as the girl came forward. 
" I thought you were at lessons ? " 

"No, they're over — thank goodness I " was the 
reply. "I came, thinking I should find you, and 
found Micky instead. Oh, he's drawn beautifully! " 
she added, holding up the sketch. " Look, Jack, and 
he never had a lesson in his life ! " 

"I hope you haven't been interfering with him?" 
said her brother. " I promised nobody should inter- 
rupt him until I came back." 

"No, indeed. I've scarcely been here a minute, 
and he didn't mind. Did you Micky?" and with- 
out waiting for his reply the child thrust the draw- 
ing into Jack's hands. 

"By Jove! young man," said Trevennick, after 
looking at the boy's production; "where did you 
pick up your ideas? Somebody must have given 
you some hints surely?" 

"You an' the young lady's the first as ever see'd 
me try. It aren't much like, but it's as near as I 
could get." 
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"Why, it's capital, Micky I If you'll let me keep 
this I'll show it to somebody I know who might help 

you." 

"It's your'n an' welcome. Master Jack. But I'd 
like to finish it, first." 

"So you shall. You can come to-morrow about 
this time. If I'm not at home, I'll leave a message, 
and Miss Grace will see that everything is ready for 
you." 

"Thank ye, sir; an' you, too. Miss Grace," ex- 
claimed Micky, not a little surprised and pleased at 
the unexpected commendation bestowed upon his 
work; "an' I'll make it as good as I know how." 

It was not long afterwards that Micky terminated 
his first visit to the Manor, his heart warm with 
gratitude to the young Squire, and beating high 
with hope at the few kindly words of encouragement 
that Jack had said to him at parting. He had tried 
so long and so hard, and the result had always fallen 
so short of his expectations, that to hear praise, to 
feel that after all the art at which he had worked in 
secret, but with almost passionate intensity, might 
not be beyond him, gave him infinite happiness. 
The busy brain, under that shaggy head of hair, 
built castles of imposing splendour, while he walked 
on air instead of the rough cobbles in his path. 

"I was looking for you. Jack," said Grace, directly 
the boy had left the house, "because Rennet is here. 
We've a grand scheme and you must help us or it 
will fall through." 
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"What is it, Gipsy?" 

" Rennet will tell you. She's in the schoolroom, 
tired of waiting by this time, I should think." 

" It isn't my fault that you have been left alone so 
long," was Jack's apology as he hastened up to Miss 
Bracher. Grace only just told me you were here." 

"It doesn't matter. Jack. I've been very com- 
fortable," said the girl, shaking hands. "I've been 
usefully employed in trying to translate Gipsy's 
French exercise." 

"That's what I call downright mean," laughed 
the child. "But I'll forgive you, because you've 
brought such news. Tell Jack all about it." 

"It isn't much," remarked the visitor. "You 
know we have some people staying with us just 
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"The Claytons." 

"Yes. And as Lany and I are bound to make 
things pleasant for them, we have organised a pic-nic 
up the river, so we want you and Grace to complete 
the party. I suppose you'll consent to be bored on 
this occasion ? " 

"I'm not afraid of the boring process. But we 
shall be delighted to come. When is it?" 

"On Monday." 

"Monday!" 

"Yes," answered the girl, looking up at Jack's 
troubled face. "Isn't that a convenient day for 

you?" 

"I'm afraid I can't possibly manage it then." 
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"Why not, Jack?" asked Grace, in a tone of deep 
disappointment. 

"Because I've — Well I've made arrangements for 
a cruise on that day." 

" But surely you can put off starting until Tues- 
day?" said Rennet, a little puzzled by Trevennick's 
hesitating manner. 

"I wish to goodness I could," he answered 
gloomily. " I should like to be with you above all 
things; but — couldn't you alter the date?" he 
exclaimed suddenly. " It's jolly impertinent on my 
part to suggest it; but I don't want to miss this." 

"No. That's out of the question. The Claytons 
leave on Tuesday, and we're engaged for the next 
two days. Is it so very important that you start on 
Monday?" she added, with a touch of coldness that 
Jack was quick to notice. 

" Oh do come. Jack ! It will spoil everything if 
you're away," chimed in Grace appealingly. 

"I can't now. If I had known of this two or 
three days ago it would have been all right," he 
replied, thinking wrathfuUy of his helpless position. 

"Then we must do without you," and Miss 
Bracher, evidently hurt at the refusal, rose from her 
seat. " Of course I can quite understand that our 
society is not to be compared with the fascinations of 
The Nautch Oirl^ but I thought that for once — " 

"You know it isn't that. Rennet," answered the 
unfortunate fellow in a low, eager tone. " There are 



reasons — " 
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"I've no doubt. I suppose we mustn't ask what 
the reasons are ? " 

It was plainly discernible that Miss Bracher held 
her own opinion with regard to Jack's refusal, and 
was sceptical as to the obstacles that stood in his 
path. He could see that she was more than a little 
offended at, what seemed to her, a piece of selfish- 
ness, and the only way to soften her anger was to 
give the reins to his imagination, the truth being 
out of the question. 

The temptation to lie was well nigh overpowering. 
It would be so easy to invent some plausible tale that 
would bring back the ready smile to her face, and it 
was hateful to let her go, thinking his plea of a prior 
engagement merely an excuse. But, somehow, with 
her clear eyes looking into his, the lie stuck in his 
throat, and, flushing painfully, he said slowly: "I 
can't tell you. Rennet. You can believe it or not as 
you please, but I must start on Monday morning." 

It seemed for the moment that Rennet was pre- 
pared to take up a position of 'offended dignity, but 
there was something in Jack's manner that kept it 
in check, and signing Grace to leave the room she sat 
down by the culprit with the full intention of fathom- 
ing the mystery. The girl knew perfectly well the 
. influence she exercised over the young Squire. He 
had always been so ready a victim, so prompt to take 
her into his confidence, that she was piqued by his 
sudden display of reticence, and felt it a point of 
honour to maintain her position as lady confessor. 
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"Jack! you're in some mischief. What is it 
you're doing — or have done? Come, I demand to 
know." She spoke almost peremptorily, biit there 
was just a faint caress in her tones that had before 
this proved effectual in bringing her cavalier to 
reason. 

"Nonsense, Rennet," said Jack, with an uneasy 
laugh. " You choose to imagine it because I happen 
to be engaged on Monday." 

"No. I wasn't thinking of that at all. There is 
something wrong, and it is useless for you to deny it. 
Ever since you have been back from Oxford I have 
noticed a difference in you. You're dull, quiet, not 
a bit interesting. You like mooning about by your- 
self. What bad taste to prefer your own company to 
our brilliant society. If I wasn't eveiything that is 
good tempered and angelic I should be very angry. 
As it is I forgive you — if only you will tell me 
what is wrong." 

" But I have already told you there is nothing — 
nothing at all," answered the unfortunate sinner, 
writhing under this new terror. 

"It isn't true. I'm not so perfectly brainless as 
to believe that," continued the girl. "Why won't 
you be honest with me. Jack?" she added. "Ever 
since you were at school haven't I helped you out of 
goodness knows how many scrapes, and why not 
now? You're doing something you're ashamed of. 
I'm certain of it. You have been blundering into 
mischief, and can't find your way out again. You 
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never could without my assistance. Let me help 
you ? " 

It was not only feminine curiosity that prompted 
this outburst. Rennet had always regarded Tre- 
vennick as her exclusive property, and believing 
herself his superior in wit and will, she was his self- 
constituted protectress ; more after the manner of an 
elder sister than one who might one day claim a 
closer tie. Hitherto Jack had been only too ready 
to confide his escapades to her, deriving much com- 
fort and consolation from the fact that even her 
severest lecture proved her interest in him. What- 
ever his former follies had been, they were in no way 
dishonourable, and, indeed, he had a shrewd suspi- 
cion that Rennet liked him the better for them ; but 
now the position was altered. How could he tell 
her that he was a coward and a swindler? In what 
manner would she hear the news that he was taking 
advantage of his father's position and his own reputa- 
tion to carry out so mean a fraud? Although he 
knew his refusal would deeply offend her, it was 
impossible to give the explanation she wanted, and 
he could only fall back on his feeble plea that she 
was mistaken. It was a new and unpleasant experi- 
ence to the girl to be thwarted in anything, least of 
all by Jack. She was perfectly assured that some- 
thing was wrong, and she had made her request with 
the honest desire to share his trouble and aid him, if 
possible, in his difficulty, so that this first rebuff 
wounded her sharply. 
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She hid her chagrin, however, and made one last 
effort. 

"You are treating me badly, Jack," she said, with 
a reproachful note in her voice. " You know I don't 
ask you out of curiosity. It hurts me to see you like 
this. Surely you can trust me ? " 

The tender tone in which she spoke tried him 
sorely, and made it terribly hard for him to resist heT 
appeal. But, at all hazards, he must keep his secret, 
and brusquely, almost rudely, he exclaimed, "It 
isn't a question of trust. There is nothing to tell 
you. It's your fancy," and the speaker rose impa- 
tiently and walked to the window. 

"Don't you believe me? " 

"No." 

"Then it's useless my trying to convince you." 

"Quite. I'm very sorry. Jack, that I have been 
so impertinent as to pry into your affairs. I forgot 
you were a man now, and that my interference was 
quite unpardonable. It shan't happen again." 

And, as the girl swept out of the room, Jack felt 
that he could have taken his dear friend Robarts by 
the throat and strangled him cheerfully. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOCKED IN. 

Some three weeks had elapsed since The Nautch 
Girl had successfully concluded her second trip, and 
the young Squire was engaged on his third venture. 
It was on the night after he had started that Micky 
Kershaw stood at the window of his tiny bedroom 
looking wistfully up the harbour. The house which 
he called " home " was tenanted by an uncle of the 
orphan boy, and was one of a long row of curiously 
constructed dwellings that at high tide were lapped 
by the sea. 

Micky was in the throes of one of his periodical 
attacks of unrest, which on this occasion had been 
brought about by several causes. In the first place 
he had, that afternoon, made a descent upon Pen- 
truth, and having inflicted dire vengeance upon 
several of his foes, was much excited and elated with 
his victory. Another reason for wakefulness was a 
gnawing desire to execute a sketch, which he intended 
to present, should it prove satisfactory, to his newly 
found friend and patron, Jack Trevennick. So full 
was he of his exploits, past and to come, that sleep 
refused to visit him, and he had just scrambled into 
90 
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his clothes, preparatory to indulging in one of his 
nocturnal rambles. 

The beauty of the night seemed begging him to 
come forth. In a broad silver band the moon lay 
lovingly upon the quiet water, melting away, past 
the black headlands, into the sea beyond. The warm 
south wind stole in at the open window, and directly 
beneath him he could see his old battered boat rising 
and falling in the gentle swell, as though patiently 
awaiting its master. 

He could resist no longer. Drawing from their 
hiding-place his sketching-materials, which he placed 
under his coat, buttoning it securely to keep them 
from slipping down, he left the room noiselessly, 
and stole along the passage. At the end, facing the 
staircase, was a low door, and cautiously drawing 
back the bolt he opened it, and then listened intently. 
His movements had been unnoticed, and taking 
one of the sculls that rested against the wall, he 
descended the ladder that led up from the water. 
The rope that held the boat was fastened to one of 
the lower rungs, and having pulled the nose of the 
craft suflBciently close, he cautiously dropped the oar 
into the bows, ascended for its fellow, once more 
closed the door, and was soon quietly paddling in 
the direction of the river. 

Except for the faint splash of his oars in the 
water, the silence was intense. Town and harbour 
alike seemed sleeping soundly, and save for the 
feeble gleams of the lanterns hanging over the bows 
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of the various craft that stood out darkly from the 
silver ripples, there was no light but the broad reflec- 
tion of the moon. 

Micky's reasons for choosing so untimely an hour 
for his trip could hardly have been explained even 
by himself. 

It was some instinct, some curious vein of romance 
in his temperament that made him yearn to be out 
upon the silent river, drifting between the wooded 
banks that threw their deep shadows far across the 
stream. In daylight it was pleasant enough, but at 
night there was something mysterious in the whisper 
of the trees and the sudden cries of the night-bird. 
Besides this, he was the sole possessor of all these 
vast domains. His rights were undisputed. He 
could go where he would with no one to gainsay 
him. He could treat the warnings to trespassers 
with lofty disdain, having no fear of surly keepers, 
and there, on the hills, on the quiet bosom of the 
river, or deep in the woodlands, the dawn would 
find him, cold perhaps and tired, but with a strange 
sense of gladness. In spite of his fearlessness, how- 
ever, these midnight rambles were not entirely unat- 
tended by inward quakings. Micky's reading had 
been omnivorous, but among the books, and they 
were limited, that fate had brought under his notice, 
the fantastic and supernatural had always appealed 
the most strongly to his imagination. He had once 
been lent a volume of Lamb's Tale%from Shakespeare^ 
and so deep an impression had Titania and Oberon 
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made upon him, that the fairy court was as real and 
possible to him, as King Alfred or good Queen Bess. 

Although he would never speak of it, his faith in 
fairies was unbounded, and with a terrible, fearful 
joy he would steal through the trees, watch for hours 
the fairy rings, straining ears arid eyes to catch the 
faint, delicate music, or a glimpse of the gossamer- 
robed beings who had danced and sported in their 
magic circles. 

It was only on such nights as this, when the moon 
was full and the air kindly in its warmth that he 
went in search of them, heedless, or at least careless, 
of nameless terrors that might beset his path. For- 
getful of his many disappointments, Micky pulled 
leisurely up the river, dropping his oars almost noise- 
lessly in the water until the last vessel had been left 
far astern. He had still some distance to travel, and 
so putting more energy into his stroke, he pulled 
away manfully, leaving a long line of phosphorescent 
light as the blade swept through the water. He had 
passed Poltec on his left, and was glancing over his 
shoulder now and again at the opposite bank, with an 
anxious look, as though in some doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of landing. His fears on this head were well 
grounded, as, edging nearer to the south bank, he 
could dimly see the shiny surface of a bank of mud 
that made any attempt to get ashore hopeless. The 
tide was running out, and knowing it was useless to 
wait, he turned the nose of his boat seawards, and 
began his return journey. For more than a mile that 
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black line of ooze held him at bay, and it was only 
by keeping in the channel that he was able to avoid 
running aground. Before long, however, the mud 
gave place to a harder bed, of shingle and rock, and 
with a few vigorous tugs he ran his crazy tub to 
land, and jumping out, hauled her under a grove of 
stunted oaks that grew down to the water line, tying 
his painter round a convenient trunk. Dark as it 
was under the thick foliage, Micky's acquaintance 
with the spot was sufficient to guide him in the 
required direction, and picking his way through the 
undergrowth, he quickly ascended the gentle slope. 
In spite of all his hardihood, the intense quiet gave 
him a sensation of fear. He glanced round nervously 
at almost every step. The breaking of a twig made 
him start, and a rustle among the leaves found him 
pausing, half in fright and half in expectation. 
How ghostly were the branches of the trees, stretch- 
ing their thin distorted arms across the face of the 
pale river! How awesome the loneliness of the 
woods ! And yet it was the silence and strangeness 
of the spot that, for all its terrors, attracted him so 
strongly, and the very tremors that beset him, added 
zest to the adventure. 

His journey was not a long one, and before he had 
travelled far, Micky could see close at hand a clear 
space where the moonbeams struck slantwise on the 
short turf. Dropping on his hands and knees, he 
advanced with the utmost caution towards the base 
of an oak, that with more light and air had grown to 
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tower above its fellows, and haviug reached its 
friendly shelter he stood up, and watched intently a 
circle in the short grass that showed plainly in the 
pure light. Unless all his authors were hopelessly 
wrong, it was just such a night as would tempt 
fairies abroad. There was no doubt in his mind 
that this was one of the spots where their nocturnal 
revels were held, and he believed that had the pres- 
ence of a mortal been unnoticed, his chance of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of these tiny folk was by no 
means remote. He stood, therefore, as motionless 
as stone, hardly daring to breathe, and with every 
sense strained to catch the soft notes of their un- 
earthly music. The time slipped away, and his 
hopes grew fainter as no signs of life, human or 
otherwise, came to disturb the solemn hush of the 
night. But still he waited with dogged patience, 
heedless of the wet grass that struck so coldly 
through his sodden boots, looking with yearning 
eyes towards that circle worn bare and smooth by 
fairy feet. After a while, a numbed, tired feeling 
stole over him. The excitement and expectation 
were losing their hold, and his eyes became heavy 
for want of sleep. All at once, however, every 
faculty became once more keen and alert, roused to 
action by a sound that rang out sharply from the 
direction of the water, some distance on his right. 
His first idea was that his boat was grinding hard 
upon the ledge of shingle; but the noise seemed 
farther down the river, and suggested some heavy 
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substance being dragged up the shelving beach. 
Any alarm Micky might have felt at this unaccount- 
able intrusion on his solitude, was swallowed up 
by curiosity, and leaving his post behind the tree, he 
hastened towards the spot from whence the sounds 
proceeded. Before many yards had been travelled, 
the grating noise ceased, but was followed by the 
passage of one or more heavy bodies making their 
way through the low hanging branches, which 
snapped at the contact, or sprang back when relieved 
from the pressure. Whoever the intruders might be, 
they were walking straight ahead of him, and Micky, 
as he gained upon them, could hear their heavy tread 
and laboured breathing. Any doubts as to the 
nature of the belated travellers were set at rest when 
a gruff voice, a little above a whisper, gave utterance 
to a full flavoured Anglo-Saxon expletive, and 
grunted as though out of breath. 

"Stop a bit,WillumI This here cask don't weigh 
so much less'n two hundered- weight, an' I'm agoin' 
to take a turn on t'other shoulder." There was a 
pause for a few moments, a stifled grunt, and then 
the journey was resumed, with Micky noiselessly 
following in the rear. 

It was too dark for the boy to catch a glimpse of 
the men he was tracking, and as yet he had no clear 
conception of the business on which they were 
engaged; but making a shrewd guess that it was 
something quite out of the common, he kept as close 
as he dared, with every intention of sifting the 
mystery to the bottom. 
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The end of the journey soon came, and Micky 
heard the huge sigh of relief with which the couple 
dropped their load on the turf. 

"That job's over," muttered the one who had first 
spoken. "Just give a hand with the stone, an' 
we'll roll the cask down. There aren't too much 
time. We were late startin'." 

Micky had stolen behind a tree where he could 
obtain a clear view of the proceedings, and with a 
considerable amount of interest he watched every 
movement. The two sailors, for so their costume 
proclaimed them, seized upon a large boulder of rock, 
and with several strong pushes, slid it aside, disclos- 
ing a low door. This they opened, and the smaller 
of the pair having lighted a dark lantern, entered the 
doorway, returning without it a few moments later 
to render further assistance. The cask was placed 
end on, and by dint of much pushing and pulling, it 
was slowly forced through the low entrance until 
both men and barrel disappeared, although Micky 
could distinctly hear the muffled voices of the men 
and the rumbling of their burden as it was dragged 
down. 

The boy had instantly jumped at a correct solution 
of the problem. He had recognised that long, 
thickly-hooped cask, and had heard too many smug- 
gling yarns not to make a shrewd guess as to the 
reason of this midnight visit, and with a delightful 
sense of having at last come upon a real adventure, 
he waited breathlessly for the re-appearance of the 

H 
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smugglers. The wait was of short duration, as they 
emerged almost instantly, and stood for a moment to 
rest themselves after their exertions. 

"Come along, Willum," said the taller of the 
pair. "It won't do to waste time. It'll be day- 
light soon, an' there's more work afore us." 

"Right, sonny; I'm with you," was the short 
reply, and turning in their tracks, they hastily 
descended by the way they had come. Having 
assured himself that the coast was clear, Micky left 
his hiding-place and walked to the door, examining 
the fastening, and curious beyond measure as to 
the secrets that might be hidden beyond it. Glowing 
pictures of smugglers' retreats and pirates' caves 
crossed his mind. He had heard and read tales 
where priceless treasures had been stored away by 
bold buccaneers, and his imagination ran riot as he 
looked longingly at the mysterious portal. He felt 
in his pockets, and searched through their contents. 
Small pieces of string, stumps of pencils, and ex- 
tremely dirty and unwholesome-looking sweets were 
produced in due course, and at last, in the comer of 
his waistcoat-pocket, he discovered a few matches, 
aided by which he might make a thorough and 
exhaustive survey of this wonderful interior. He 
listened intently, but could hear n5 sound of the 
law-breakers, and with some trepidation he pulled 
back the door, and stooping, made his way down the 
narrow entrance. 

The darkness might almost have been felt, but 
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cautiously advancing he soon found himself in a lofty, 
chamber. A faint glimmer from the centre of the 
roof broke without dispelling the prevailing black- 
ness, and lighting one of the lucifers, he held it aloft 
and looked round him. If he expected to see the 
shimmer of jewels, the rolls of costly silks, or the 
tempting heaps of gold, he must have been grievously 
disappointed. Nothing met his eye but some half- 
dozen casks, similar to the one that had lately been 
deposited, piled up in one corner of the cavern, 
while smaller kegs and bottles, some empty and 
some full, were ranged round the walls. It was in 
vain he peered into every nook and cranny. There 
was no sign or vestige of hidden treasure, and hav- 
ing satisfied his curiosity, he turned towards the 
passage with the intention of leaving so uninviting 
a spot. 

Before he could execute this manoeuvre, however, 
the sound of heavy trampling of feet outside made 
him pause in terror. The two sailors, whose exploits 
he had witnessed, had returned, and more than that, 
were again coming into the cave. 

He stood for a moment too frightened to move, and 
then remembering a cask that stood on end some two 
feet from the wall, he hastily felt his way to the spot, 
and crouched down behind it. The retreat was not 
executed a moment too soon. He had scarcely taken 
up this uncomfortable position before a gleam of 
light flashed upon the roof, and the individual who 
had been referred to as " Willum" suddenly appeared 
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from the passage, placed the lantern upon the barrel 
behind which Micky was concealed, and again van- 
ished to render assistance in bringing in another por- 
tion of the illicit cargo. 

The suddenness with which this misfortune had 
come prevented the youngster from at first fully 
realising his position. He imagined that if he could 
only remain unnoticed until their departure, he had 
only to walk out as easily as he had entered; but 
almost instantly a new terror took possession of him. 
Suppose they were now bringing in the last cask? 
If so, they would no doubt again bolt the door, roll 
the fragment of rock once more before it, and leave 
him there with no possible chance of escape. His 
blood ran cold as the idea struck him. It might be 
weeks before any one paid another visit to this secret 
storehouse, and by that time their movements would 
have ceased to have any interest to him. Drink 
there was in plenty, but no food, and unless he made 
his presence known, he must risk the chance that 
more cargo had yet to come, or face the consequences 
of his intrusion by declaring his presence. 

He was still in a state of terrible uncertainty when 
the two men slowly came into the circle of light, 
hauling the cask to its allotted station. It was plain 
that he must make up his mind as to which course 
to pursue, since their sojourn in the cavern seemed 
certain to be brief. 

Was it possible to steal out and " make a bolt " for 
it, seizing the opportunity when their backs were 
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turned? His prospect of success was small, but an 
observation dropped by the taller sailor decided him 
that there lay his only hope of escape. 

"Shove'n in the corner, Willum, and the job's 
finished." 

All hesitation on Micky's part was over so soon 
as the words were uttered, and creeping round from 
behind the barrel he prepared to dash for the passage. 
In his eagerness, however, he omitted to notice 
several bottles standing close beside him, and an 
unlucky movement of his foot toppled one over, 
which fell against its neighbour with a sharp crash. 

There was a momentary silence, and Micky could 
feel his scalp tingling with the horror of the catas- 
trophe. Then he heard a heavy step in his direction, 
and the big man's gruff voice asking, " What's that ? " 

"Dunno," answered Willum; "I'll ha' a look." 

The lantern was taken from the cask, and the 
gleam came sweeping over the floor until it fell 
upon the prostrate bottle and then to the crouch- 
ing figure of Micky. A long, expressive whistle 
broke from the smaller of the pair. 

" Tummas, it's a blarmed boy ! " said he, in a tone 
of the most profound astonishment. 

" A — a boy ! " echoed the other. " Alive ? " 

"Seems like it." 

"Then lug him out." 

It was perfectly useless to offer any resistance, 
and so Micky was ignominiously dragged from his 
post of observation and placed in the centre of the 
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cave, with his two captors standing over him scowl- 
ing ferociously. 

"Blessed if it aren't! A real live nipper," said 
Thomas, after a lengthened scrutiny. 

"Yes, sir," answered the boy, meekly. 

"And what may you be a doin' here?" 

"Nothin'." 

" Oh, nothin'. How did you get here ? " 

"Walked in after you'd gone the first time." 

"Did you! An' now I reckon as you'd like to 
walk out again," observed Willum, with grim irony. 

"Yes, if you please." 

" Afore that happens I should like to ask you a 
question or two," remarked the first speaker. "You 
don't know what this means, I suppose?" and he 
pointed to the contents of the cavern. 

"Yes, I do; it means smugglin'," answered Micky, 
promptly. 

"Oh! an' if we lets you walk out, you'll just go 
round to t' coastguard, and tell 'em what — " 

"Take me 'davy, I won't!" interrupted the boy, 
hastily. "I aren't goin' to peach." 

"No, you aren't; we'll see to that," said Thomas, 
in a manner hardly calculated to soothe the boy's 
anxiety. " Now, have you got any parents ? " 

"No, sir," replied Micky, quaking. 

"So much the better. There aren't no one to 
mourn your untimely end." 

"Oh, don't — don't — please, sir! I'll keep quiet 
about it." 
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"Yes, you'll keep quiet about it," said the man 
slowly. " When we finds a boy in this here place, 
we locks him in for a month, and then we takes him 
out and we puts him underground, and no burial 
fees." 

The awful nature of the threat proved too much 
for Micky, and with streaming eyes he made piteous 
appeals for mercy; but both his captors to all appear- 
ance were deaf to every prayer, and William, lead- 
ing the way with the lantern, went up the passage, 
with Thomas close behind him. 

The boy, almost paralysed with terror, stood for a 
moment listening to their retreating footsteps, and 
then he made a mad rush towards the entrance. It 
was too late. He heard the bolt slipped on the out- 
side, and even while he beat frantically against the 
door, the heavy slab of rock rolled with a dull thud 
back into its place, and his Jast hope of escape had 
vanished. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MICKY KERSHAW MAKES A PROMISE. 

No sooner had Tom and William safely replaced 
the rocky screen before the door, than they stood 
and looked at each other with blank dismay written 
upon their faces. 

"Willum," said Tom, after a huge snort of dis- 
satisfaction, "this here is a rum go, and no mistake." 

"Rum, not to say ark'ard," was the prompt reply. 
" What's to be done ? " 

" That's a question as requires matoor considera- 
tion," observed Thomas. "Anyways we've got him 
safe enough for the present." 

"But we can't leave him there perpetual like," 
said the shorter man. "It aren't a menagerie where 
they keeps the ragin' lions and such like in captivity, 
he not bein' a ragin' lion or of that kidney." 

"He's a pryin', interferin' limb of Satan, which 
is considerable worse," was the savage rejoinder. 
"What's he doin' out this time o' night, poking his 
nose where it ain't no business?" 

"Ah, that's itl It's uncommon misfortunate, if 
nothin' worse. But it aren't no good hangin' round 
here. It'll be daylight soon. We'd better get 
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aboard the yacht an' see Master Jack the first thing 
in the mornin'. It's for him to settle it." 

The wisdom of this course was too apparent to 
admit of argument, and with a final look to see that 
they had left no traces of their presence the two men 
hastened down to the water's edge, jumped into 
their boat, and were soon stealing away up the river 
to where The Nautch Girl lay quietly at her moorings. 

Perfectly oblivious of the dilemma in which Micky 
had placed the two sailors trusted with the delicate 
task of safely landing the cargo. Jack Trevennick 
had gone ashore directly the yacht had entered the 
harbour. He was never quite easy in his mind until 
he heard that the casks had been hidden without 
mishap, and, except for the suspicions that might 
arise should he spend the night on board, he would 
gladly have remained on duty so long as his share 
in the venture was still undone. His night's rest, 
therefore, left something to be desired, and he was 
thankful to throw on his clothes and get out into the 
fresh morning air an hour or so before breakfast time 
arrived. 

His spirits rose again as he caught the salt flavour 
of the breeze, and looked out from between the grey 
rocks by the harbour mouth to the bright sweep of 
sea beyond. Stepping into his boat he pulled easily 
round the point and stripping, plunged into the 
water. 

The dip was welcome. It braced his nerves and 
cleared the cobwebs from his brain, and in better 
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heart he rowed hard up the river towards the yacht, 
to set all his anxiety at rest. 

In answer to his " halloo ! " the bearded face of Tom 
Lantsin appeared over the rail, and when Jack had 
clambered on deck, his lieutenant advanced to meet 
him with a grave and mysterious air. 

"Everything safe, Tom?" asked Jack, in a low 
voice, not liking the expression on the man's face. 

"No, sir; everything aren't safe — by a long way," 
was the somewhat staggering response. "Come 
below an' I'll tell 'ee." 

With a vague dread Trevennick descended the 
gangway, with Lantsin at his heels, and entering 
the cabin motioned his companion to close the door. 

"Now, Tom — what's wrong? Out with it." 

In a very few words Tom explained the position of 
affairs, and when he had finished, the young Squire 
sat thinking, with knit brows. "You don't know 
the boy, I suppose ? " 

"No, Master Jack," said the veteran. "I've see'd 
him about. He belongs to St. Endiver." 

" Can you make any suggestion ? " 

"Nary a one. Seems to me all we can do is to 
frighten him out of his skin, make him promise to 
keep a still tongue, an' risk it." 

"You don't suppose his being there was anything 
but accidental ? " 

"No. It aren't likely as any one could put him 
on to it." 

"Whatever we do," said Jack, after another 
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pause, " must be done at once. If we leave him there 
long there'll be a hue and cry after him." 

" That's true, Master Jack. Will you go, or leave 
it to us?" 

"We'll go together, Tom. We can pull up past 
Poltec and land somewhere near the place, without 
being noticed. It's rough luck to be saddled with 
an accident of this sort," he continued with some 
temper, "and I should like to thrash the young 
rufl&an until he couldn't stand." 

"Aye, sir. But that won't help us." 

" No ; we shall have to let him go with a whole- 
some warning," and with a shrug of resignation, 
Jack hastened on deck, and he and Lantsin were 
soon rowing vigorously in the direction of the 
woods. 

Having turned the bend in the river, which hid 
the shipping and harbour from sight, they found they 
had undisputed possession of the stream; and putting 
still more energy into their work, the low hanging 
branches of the oaks quickly hid them from view. 

"We'll fasten her up here, Tom," said Jack, 
flushed and breathless with his exertions. " We can 
make our way through the wood without much 
trouble, and it's less risky than landing at the usual 
place." 

"Aye, aye. Master Jack; we aren't likely to meet 
any folk so early." 

Leading the way, the young Squire brushed 
through the long grass at a brisk pace, and a few 
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minutes sufficed to bring them to Micky's prison- 
house. 

"There's nuthin' happened, seemingly. We've 
got the young rogue, safe enough," said Tom with 
a chuckle, eyeing the stone which still hid the 
doorway. 

"I hope so. Lend a hand, Tom; I'll go first, 
and you must stand in the passage to stop him if he 
creeps by me." 

"I'll stop him right enough — don't you make no 
fear," was the grim response, as the grizzled seaman, 
without waiting for Jack's assistance, rolled the slab 
on one side. "Now, sir, in you go, an' I follers." 

The bolt was drawn, and the two men descended 
towards the cave, Trevennick holding the dark lan- 
tern which he had taken the precaution to bring with 
him. Tom took his stand at the inner mouth of the 
passage. 

"Hullo, you I whoever you are," said the young 
Squire in a tone intended to strike terror into the 
heart of the culprit, at the same time flashing the 
light round the walls and along the floor. "It's no 
good skulking behind those barrels. Come out and 
show yourself." 

There was no answer, and in spite of Jack's 
repeated demands for the prisoner to make his appear- 
ance, there were no signs of any living being, human 
or otherwise. 

"The varmint's skulkin' behind them casks some- 
where. Master Jack. He'll come out right enough 
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when you catches him one over the head," observed 
Tom, confidently; and acting upon his advice Tre- 
vennick began a careful and thorough search of the 
premises. 

"Tom," said he at last with a puzzled look on his 
face, "you've been dreaming this. There's nobody 
here!" 

" Nobody here ! " gasped the sailor. " Nobody 
here! But — where is he? You can't ha' looked 
proper. Master Jack. Gimme the lantern; I'll find 
him sharp enough." 

With a shrug of the shoulders Jack relinquished 
the light, and stood by the opening, while Tom in 
his turn rushed round the storehouse, peering behind 
every barrel, and looking wildly into every nook and 
cranny. 

"Well, this here beats everything I ever see'd or 
heard on," said he at last, wiping his damp brow, 
and staring helplessly at his companion. "It's — 
it's Mumbo Jumbo and witchcraft! " 

" But are you quite certain you locked him in ? " 

"Take my oath on it! Why, we heard him 
bangin' his fists agin' the door arter we'd bolted it." 

"Did William hear it, too?" 

"In coorse, he did." 

" And — were you both sober ? " 

" Sober as though we'd swore off drink for a year." 

"You're quite sure of that?" 

"Now, Master Jack, do you think as I've lived in 
this here world more'n fifty year without knowin' 
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whether I'm drunk or sober?" was the reproachful 
answer. 

"I don't know what to think," said Jack, tartly. 
"You say there was a boy in here last night, that 
you locked him in safely, and now he's nowhere to 
be found. It's impossible for him to get out unless 
the door was unfastened." 

"That's where it is. It's a conundrum as aren't 
to be explained by mortal means, unless — who is it 
as comes here besides ourselves, Master Jack?" said 
Tom, suddenly. 

"As you know, I'm not at liberty to say." 

"Well, whoever it is. D'you think as he's been 
since we left last night?" 

" Possibly. But I don't know." 

"Then that's it. It'd be easy enough for the 
youngster to creep out d'rectly the party's back was 
turned." 

"It's very likely you've hit upon the truth," said 
Jack, gloomily. " And now the boy is at large with 
information enough to bring the watch-dogs here 
within an hour." 

"That is so. Master Jack; and it aren't a cheerful 
thing to contemplate. If I could only get hold of 
that young — " and the rest of the sentence was 
expressed in pantomime. 

"And get hold of him we mustl " replied Treven- 
nick, walking up and down restlessly. "I suppose 
you'd recognise him if you met him?" 

"I'd know him fast enough." 
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"And he's somewhere about the town. Probably 
goes to school. The only thing to be done is for 
you and William to keep a sharp look-out and drop 
upon him before he begins to talk of the matter. 
The chances are that he's too scared at present to say 
anything about it, and if you can come across him 
during the day you might be in time to prevent 
mischief." 

"Mebbe. Leastways, it's our only hope, sir, and 
we'd better get about it at once." 

There was certainly nothing to be gained by stay- 
ing in the cave, and so once more making everjrthing 
secure, the two men threaded their way through the 
trees and lost no time in once more boarding The 
Nautch Girl. 

William was quickly placed in possession of this 
fresh and embarrassing turn of affairs, and knowing 
how precious every minute might be, they hastened 
ashore and commenced what appeared to be a some- 
what hopeless search. 

It was advisable to separate their forces ; so after 
a brief consultation at the town quay, William 
was told off to patrol the road that led up to the 
schoolhouse, while Tom was to prosecute his search 
along Fore Street and the road that led up to the 
Cliffs. 

" It's a bit like lookin' for a shillin' in a duck- 
pond," said Tom, hopelessly, as he and the young 
Squire strolled along, keeping a sharp look-out for 
any stray urchin who might come within sight. 
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"Boys are that contrary and slippery — like sand 
eels with a hook lookin' at 'em." 

"It isn't a hopeful task, I confess," answered 
Jack. " But he must be found somehow, and while 
you two are watching for him I must be off and get 
all that stuff cleared away before the coastguard 
make a search. That done we can snap our fingers, 
at anyrate for the present." 

There were but few people to be seen in the nar- 
row, winding street. Here and there women were 
standing at their front doors, deep in conversation 
over their domestic affairs, while down by the quay 
several men leaned lazily against the low parapet, 
watching the shipping; but boys, strangely enough, 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

Trevennick had just given his parting instructions 
to Tom, before hastening away to acquaint Robarts 
with their unlooked-for dilemma, when his compan- 
ion suddenly clutched him by the arm and nodded 
fiercely at a sturdy figure that had emerged that 
moment from a narrow passage leading down to the 
harbour. 

"That's him! That's the young 'un! I'll take 
my oath on it! " said Tom, in an excited whisper. 

Before Jack had time to reply, the boy turned and 
came towards them. 

It was not until he was within three or four yards 
of the motionless pair that he looked up. The 
instant his eyes fell upon Tom Lantsin he uttered a 
sudden cry, and wheeling round began running as 
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hard as his legs would carry him in the opposite 
direction. 

There was no time to lose, and in a peremptory- 
tone the j'^oung Squire shouted to him to stop. 

" Micky ! Micky ! Come back ! " 

Apparently his sudden ten-or at the sight of Tom 
had prevented him noticing with whom this awful 
apparition was standing, and as he recognised the 
voice he slackened his pace and looked over his 
shoulder. 

"I know the boy, Tom," said Trevennick, quietly. 
" Just walk back to the quay and leave me to settle 
with him." 

"You know him, sir?" 

"Yes. And what's more, he'll hold his tongue," 
and with a look of intense relief on his face the 
young Squire hastened after the scared delinquent. 

Micky, in spite of Trevennick's hail, did not 
pause in his flight until he saw Tom walking 
quickly towards the quay, and then he stood waiting 
for Jack to join him. 

"What's the matter, Micky? What made you 
dash off like that?" asked Jack as he joined him. 

"Nothin'. Nothin' at all, ^Master Jack," was the 
emphatic reply, as the boy looked up with pale face 
and a scared look in his eyes. 

"Oh! Nothing at all!" repeated the young 
Squire, looking hard at him. "Where were you 
going before you saw us ? " 

" Nowhere — that is — just anywhere — that's all. " 
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"Then you can come with me. I'm going for a 
stroll, and there's something I want to say to you." 

Without waiting for a reply, Trevennick began 
to retrace his steps, following in the wake of Tom 
Lantsin, who had just turned down towards the 
quay. 

" N — not that way. Master Jack ! N — not there 
— I dursn't!" exclaimed Micky, who had seen his 
captor of the previous night vanish but a moment 
before. 

"Yes. This way," said Jack almost sternly. 
"You're perfectly safe with me, no matter what 
you're afraid of." 

With unmistakable reluctance the frightened boy 
kept close to his companion's side, glancing on every 
side of him, until they had passed the quay, even 
then looking back fearfully until they had left the 
station behind them. 

Trevennick spoke but little before they had 
reached the outskirts of the town, but then pulling 
up at a gate, he loaded and lighted his pipe and 
opened fire upon the frightened and puzzled boy at 
his side. "Where were you last night, Micky?" 

"T'ome — abed," was the hesitating reply, as 
Micky shuffled his feet uncomfortably and kept his 
eyes on the ground. 

" You're not in the habit of telling lies. Why do 
you start now?" said Jack, sternly. "You were 
neither at home nor in bed." 

"An' what if I wasn't. It's no harm I was doin', 
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Master Jack. An' I aren't goin' to say nothin'," 
muttered the boy in a half-defiant, half-apologetic 
tone. 

"Perhaps there is no occasion to," answered his 
self-constituted judge. "You were in the woods 
down by the river — spying — " 

"I wasn't spying!" exclaimed the youngster in- 
dignantly. "Whatever I see'd was accidental like." 

"Possibly. Was it an accident that made you 
creep into a cave and hide there ? " 

"N — no. But I didn't mean no harm," repeated 
Micky. 

" The harm is done. Now, speak the truth. Do 
you know what the men had with them — what they 
were doing?" 

" Yes. They had brandy casks and " — here Micky 
dropped his voice into a whisper — " their game was 
smugglin', Master Jack." 

" And they caught you and locked you in. You 
see I know all about it. Now how did you manage 
to get out?" 

"I shan't say; I dursn't talk about it, Master 
Jack," burst out the boy. "They'll kill me if I lets 
on about this. Don't ask me." 

" Not if you speak the truth and do as I tell you. 
Tell me how you got free." 

" Well, sir," said Micky, after glancing round fear- 
fully, " when they two locked me in and threatened 
to leave me there till I was starved dead, I was 
pretty nigh scared out o' my wits, and I just banged 
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the door and shouted wi' all my might. But I soon 
found it wasn't no good, so I left off an' tried to 
find if there were another way out. That wom't no 
good either, an' so I sits down an' thinks the matter 
out. It seemed to me, now that I'd got the better 
of the scare, that the chaps put it on like, an' as they 
didn't mean near as much as they said. Feelin' a 
bit comfortabler, I got sleepy, an' gettin' behind two 
o' them casks, I laid down an' fell off to sleep. It 
didn't seem no time afore somethin' woke me up 
again, an' not knowin' what it was, I sat up an' 
listened. Well, I heerd the bolt go, and somebody 
coming down the passage, and just sticky wi' 
fright, I looked between them barrels, thinkin' to 
see the chaps back again. Whoever it was, it 
wom't one o' them, for he didn't take no notice o' 
me, but stuck his lantern down an' started runnin' 
off the brandy from a cask into they littler ones. 
So, thinks I, ' he don't know I'm here, an' I've got 
a chance after all,' an' I lay quiet an' watched him. 
I waited a bit, an' when his back was turned, being 
busy wi' the liquor, I crawled out from behind they 
barrels, never makin' a sound, got into the passage 
an' out o' the beastly place, an' ran off faster nor 
ever I went afore. That's all. Master Jack." 

"Did you know who the man was?" 

"No. I never see'd his face." 

"But what of the other two?" 

"I knows them." 

" And have you told anybody of this business ? " 
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"Nobody. Take my oath, Master Jack," was the 
eager response. 

"Not a soul. Not even your aunt?" pressed Tre- 
vennick, trying to read the truth in the boy's face. 

"Not a soul. I was too scared." 

Jack turned away for a moment, thinking how best 
to prevent Micky's discovery going further. Per- 
haps he had never quite realised how low he had 
fallen until now. It had come to this, that either 
by threats or persuasion, he must make this rough, 
half-educated boy a confederate in his undertaking. 
He was at his mercy; his whole future depended 
upon the goodwill or the fears of the youngster 
standing by his side, and the sense of humiliation 
as this idea came home to him seemed well nigh 
unbearable. There was no help for it, however. 
Whatever happened, he was too deep in the mire to 
draw back now, so with a despairing sigh he turned 
to Micky, who was still shuffling his feet uneasily 
in the dusty road. 

"I want you, Micky, to promise me that you'll 
never say a word as to anything you saw last night," 
he said, gently. "You needn't be afraid that any 
harm will come to you. But remember that if you 
let this become known, it is I that will suffer." 

"You? Master Jack! " exclaimed the boy aghast. 

" Yes. Now, will you promise ? " 

"I'd sooner be struck dumb than blab," said 
Micky, with desperate earnestness. " You can trust 
me. Master Jack. I aren't never goin' to breathe a 
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word — not if they tore me to bits. Not me! " and 
the boy struck his fist upon the gate to emphasise his 
determination. 

"Thank you, Micky. I felt sure I could trust 
you," replied Trevennick, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of his companion. " And now all you have 
to do is to forget last night." 

"It's all clean gone out of my head already. 
'Cept bein' abed and asleep, I must ha' dreamt 
it," and touching his cap in answer to Jack's nod, 
Micky quickly disappeared in the direction of the 
town. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TREASON. 

In blissful ignorance of the disturbing element 
introduced by Micky Kershaw into the risky under- 
taking in which he was engaged, Mr. Disney Robarts 
was sitting, after breakfast, blankly staring at a 
registered letter he had received that morning. It 
was neither signed nor dated, while no address 
appeared on the epistle, but the recipient knew it 
was from his confederate, the Plymouth wine-mer- 
chant. It ran as follows : — 

" Am under suspicion. Officer took stock yester- 
day. Can store no more cider under any considera- 
tion." 

The blow was a severe one. So unusual a pro- 
ceeding as an excise oflBcial taking note of the actual 
quantity of spirits instead of accepting the stock- 
book as correct, proved conclusively that the authori- 
ties had got wind of the undertaking, and that any 
further disposal of the smuggled spirits in that 
quarter was out of the question. Although he was 
unaware of the exact quantity of brandy still lying 
in the cave, Robarts knew it was very considerable, 
and now that the outlet at Plymouth was closed, he 
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was at a loss how to proceed. Where could he find 
a sale to raise money sufiicient for Trevennick's 
needs in October? While engaged upon this prob- 
lem a shadow fell across the window, and, looking 
up, Robarts saw Jack himself walking along the 
path towards the front door. 

"Sit down. Jack. Had breakfast?" was the 
host's greeting, as the visitor lounged into the room. 

"Oh yes, thanks." 

"I'd forgotten your pernicious habit of seeing the 
sun rise. When you get to my age you'll know 
the advantages of letting the early bird appropriate 
the worm without interrupting his laudable occu- 
pation." 

" The sun has a good deal the best of it, as a rule," 
laughed Jack. "But I've disturbed you this morn- 
ing for a particular reason. I've a little news that 
may be of interest." 

" Oh ! Good or otherwise ? " 

" Well. It might have been very much otherwise. 
But as it turns out it doesn't much signify either 
way. You know," he continued, dropping his voice 
somewhat, " that we came back last night with the 
usual cargo." 

Robarts nodded. 

" When my men were stowing it away in the place 
down yonder they made the unpleasant discovery 
that there was a visitor." 

"A visitor I " and the listener started to his feet. 
"A visitor I Not the— " 
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"No. There's no cause for alarm. It was a boy." 

" But, man alive, that's almost as bad. Where is 
he?" 

"At the present moment I can't say. They locked 
him in for the night, intending to consult me. In 
the meantime Weevil must have unlocked the place, 
and the boy escaped." 

" Then he's at large. Probably spreading our lit- 
tle game all over St. Endiver!" exclaimed Robarts, 
now fairly roused by the intelligence. 

"He's at large, but the secret is perfectly safe 
with him. As luck would have it, Tom and I came 
across him directly we rowed ashore, and it turned 
out to be a youngster who is a great friend of mine. 
I had a quiet talk with him, and the matter is 
arranged." 

"But who is he?" 

"A rum little chap. A rare boy for fighting; 
with artistic tastes ; quite a genius in the sketching 
line. A few weeks ago I rescued him from the 
clutches of a dozen of his enemies over at Pentruth, 
and ever since then he has been quite devoted 
to me." 

"That's all very well, Trevennick," said Robarts 
impatiently. " But we're practically at this urchin's 
mercy. A word from him will bring the coastguard 
upon us." 

"And the word will never be said. He'd bite 
his tongue out rather than speak against me," replied 
Jack, emphatically. " Make your mind easy, Robarts. 
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If we do come to grief it won't be his fault, for I 
can trust him as implicitly as I trust you." 

It was evident that the young Squire's faith in 
Micky's capacity for holding his tongue was by no 
means shared by his companion, who was plainly 
much put out by this unfortunate incident. Noth- 
ing, however, could be done. He could only accept 
Jack's assurances with some show of belief, and take 
comfort from the fact that things might have been 
very much worse. 

For some time after his visitor's departure, Robarts 
sat pulling at his pipe, his brows knit as though his 
mind was occupied with unpleasant thoughts. In 
good truth, during the last few weeks he had begun 
to repent of his bargain with Jack Trevennick, and 
these latest incidents had greatly helped in disgust- 
ing him with the affair. At the first flush it had 
appeared to him to be in every way admirable. A 
bond would be created between himself and the 
heir to an ample fortune, which was to prove of 
infinite service to him in the near future ; while for 
a very little expense of trouble and risk, the profits 
of these mysterious trips were to provide him with 
a certain amount of spare cash that he would find 
more than useful. 

The results, however, promised to fall very short 
of his expectations. His scheme had practically 
failed, and now that their secret was shared by an 
irresponsible boy, who might, or might not, blurt it 
out at any moment, he began to feel his position was 
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by no means an enviable one. Of late, too, his spirit 
of generous self-sacrifice had cooled materially, and 
the cause of the lessened anxiety to assist his friend 
was Miss Rennet Bracher. 

Although no actual engagement had been made 
between the girl and the young Squire, it was very 
generally known there was an understanding between 
them, and that a formal announcement was simply a 
question of time. 

To do Robarts justice, he had never attempted to 
poach on Trevennick's preserves, in spite of Rennet's 
many charms, which included a considerable income 
in her own right. 

For some weeks, however, he had felt a grow- 
ing suspicion that things were not going smoothly 
between the pair. He had noticed that Jack was 
seldom at the house, and that Rennet's manner 
towards him when the two were together was by no 
means encouraging. At first he had attributed it 
solely to a lover's quarrel, but as time went on and 
no reconciliation took place, a new idea began to 
take possession of him, a faint hope that shaped 
itself and grew stronger in his mind at each visit 
he paid to "The Haven." 

Poverty had always been Disney Robarts' bane. 
In many ways, short of hard work, he had striven 
diligently to improve his financial position, but 
hitherto his efforts had not met with the success 
they doubtless deserved. Want of means alone 
kept him buried in this west country retreat, and 
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his straitened circumstances chafed and galled him 
like a chain. It was the knowledge of Trevennick's 
open-handed, generous nature that made Robarts 
attach himself so closely to his fortunes, shrewdly 
guessing that any favours would be repaid a hun- 
dred-fold at the Squire's death. That, however, 
was not likely to happen yet. But with Rennet 
Bracher the case was different. It was true that the 
land of plenty was only to be attained by crossing 
the uncertain waters of matrimony, but then the 
attractive qualities of the lady herself robbed the 
adventure of its terrors, and Robarts had almost made 
himself believe that he was honestly and heartily in 
love with her. 

That this passion had developed since her rupture 
with Jack only proved to Robarts how admirable was 
his self-control, and since Trevennick had placed 
himself out of the running, why should not he him- 
self try his luck, and win the prize — not to mention 
the substantial stakes that would also fall to the 
victor. 

At first his chance seemed remote indeed, but the 
game, whether he won or lost, promised to be inter- 
esting, and he had commenced to play it with no 
little tact and subtlety. 

Hitherto Trevennick and Larry Bracher had been 
close allies ; but during this vacation Jack had almost 
shunned him in common with other acquaintances. 
By easy stages, Robarts had stepped into the place 
of the young Squire, and he and Bracher had spent 
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many a long day together up the river or deep-sea 
fishing. Thanks to these tactics, he had become a 
constant visitor at "The Haven," and was soon on 
the friendliest terms with Mrs. Bracher, who had 
found him an entertaining companion, well bred and 
full of consideration. The conquest of mother and 
son were the first steps to success, but he did not 
hide from himself the fact that although he had car- 
ried the outworks easily enough, the capture of the 
fortress itself would tax his resources to the uttermost. 
Rennet was yet too young to hide her feelings, 
and he quickly saw that Jack's unaccountable beha- 
viour had wounded her deeply. It being plain that 
her pride had suffered, Trevennick's rival, with the 
greatest circumspection, used this as an instrument 
wherewith to widen the breach between them. No 
one, when occasion served, could be more sympa- 
thetic, more unobtrusively chivalrous than Robarts. 
The girl was hurt and angry at Jack's apparent 
neglect. Robarts was at hand, flattering her with 
his airs of deference, assuming the character of a 
friend, and never presuming upon the pleasure she 
showed in his society. He understood his position 
perfectly. At present he was the weapon by which 
the recalcitrant lover was to be punished and brought 
back to his allegiance ; but he relied upon his native 
shrewdness and powers of persuasion to prevent, at 
all events, the latter catastrophe. It was upon this 
point that he was cogitating so deeply after Tre- 
vennick's departure. 
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At last he rose and rang the bell, a summons that 
was responded to promptly by the soft-footed Weevil. 

"Read that," said he, abruptly, pushing the un- 
welcome communication from Plymouth towards his 
confidential follower; "and tell me what is to be 
done?" 

The man read it with an impassive face, and then, 
folding the letter, returned it to his master. 

"The game's up, sir, as far as Mr. Barclay's 
concerned." 

"Yes. And as far as we're concerned, too," 
replied Robarts, with a hard laugh. " He took nine- 
tenths of the stuff, and now what on earth are we 
going to do without him?" 

"Well, sir, I'm dropping a gallon here and there 
in the neighbourhood — a cheap line through a friend 
— that's what I tell 'em," observed Weevil, with a 
solemn lowering of the eyelid, curiously suggestive 
of a wink. "It's going slowly." 

"Slowly — that's the point," broke in Robarts 
impatiently. " It's necessary to sell out and settle 
the business in a couple of months." 

" Can't be done, sir. We're bound to be cautious, 
or the cat will be out of the bag in a flash. Does 
Mr. Trevennick know of this letter?" continued 
Weevil, after a pause. 

"No. And there is no reason he should unless 
the necessity arises. Are you going down to the 
cave again this morning?" he asked, quickly chang- 
ing the subject. 
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"Yes, sir; I did intend running off a gallon or so 
in case it was wanted." 

"Then I'll come with you. I want to get some 
idea as to how we stand." 

The two men strolled through the wood towards 
the storehouse, discussing the prospect of a more 
rapid disposal of the spirits, and the subject was 
still under consideriation when their destination was 
reached. The task of ascertaining the amount of 
brandy still on hand was not a heavy one, and 
Robarts had turned to leave the cavern, when a ray 
from the lantern fell upon something white lying, 
half-concealed, behind one of the casks. It was 
merely idle curiosity that made him stoop to pick it 
up, and having emerged into the daylight he gave a 
casual glance at his discovery. There was nothing 
particularly uncommon about it. The paper was 
thick, and with a rough surface, such as is used for 
sketching purposes. One side was unused, but on 
the other was an unfinished drawing of a brig, 
anchored, while the background, roughly sketched 
in, bore a curious resemblance to the white-faced 
terraces of Pentruth, with the woods stretching away 
to the left of the picture. Underneath, a note or two 
was scribbled in a clumsy schoolboy hand. 

For a minute, or perhaps more, Robarts stood 
examining this, apparently useless, paper, and then, 
folding it carefully he placed it in his breast-pocket. 
That the find interested him was evident enough, as 
he had no sooner reached the house than he went to 
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his writing-table, spread the sketch before him, and 
studied it carefully. Before long he seemed to tire 
of the occupation, and commenced to copy as closely 
as possible the written characters at the foot of the 
drawing. Time after time he wrote a few words 
with laboured pen, at each attempt closely compar- 
ing the imitation with the original, and at last, hav- 
ing satisfied himself with the progress he was making, 
he tore his copies into slips, and lighting them 
watched until all traces had disappeared. This 
done, he slipped the sketch into a drawer with other 
confidential papers, locked it, and lay back in his 
chair with a well-contented look on his pleasant face. 
" The matter must be settled somehow," he thought 
to himself, as he reviewed his morning's work. 
" And it isn't well to throw a chance like this away. 
Of course it's unpleasant; but it's a last resource. 
If the heiress still hankers after Master Jack his 
chances must be disposed of, and why not by this 
means? The boy was an artist, and no doubt this 
is his work dropped from his pocket. Besides he 
is a friend of Trevennick's, who trusts him as he 
trusts me. I'm very much afraid that unless Rennet 
soon recognises how much more agreeable a husband 
I should make than poor Jack, he will learn what 
untrustworthy people there are in the world — espe- 
cially boys." And with a smile that was not pleasant 
to see Mr. Disney Robarts once more took up his 
hat and made his way through the town towards 
"The Haven." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SWORD OP DAMOCLES. 

« 

The change in Jack Trevennick had been noticed 
by other friends as well as Rennet and Larr}' Bracher. 
His high spirits seemed to have deserted him. The 
careless gaiety, the almost exuberant vitality that 
had made him so great a favourite, had given place 
to a grave, taciturn demeanour, and fits of moody 
depression. Various theories had been formed as to 
the cause of this alteration, and all of them were 
very wide of the mark. No one had observed it 
with greater surprise than the Bracher family, and, 
although Rennet kept silence, Xarry and his mother 
had frequently referred to the subject. 

The girl herself was deeply wounded at Jack's 
apparent neglect. It seemed to her that he had 
deliberately adopted this method to escape from a 
position of which he had grown weary, and her 
whole being was up in arms against the heartless 
manner in which he had shown his change of mind. 

From the first days of the summer vacation she had 
noticed some alteration in his demeanour, and since 
their quarrel, when he excused himself from the 
pic-nic, his avoidance of her society had grown more 
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and more perceptible, while he had not shown the 
slightest wish to heal the breach between them. 

It was a feeling of outraged pride, a keen desire 
to prove how little she was affected by his deser- 
tion, that made her welcome the unobtrusive atten- 
tions of Disney Robarts. At first, as that gentleman 
rightly conjectured, he was merely used as a weapon 
for Jack's punishment, and it was some time before 
Rennet's intuitive dislike for her brother's new 
friend was lulled to sleep. But this pleasant, good- 
natured companion, with his easy conversation and 
air of gentle deference, had, at last, won for himself 
a place in her good graces, and little by little the 
comparison between the two men was turning in his 
favour. To a girl only just on the threshold of 
womanhood, the attentions of a man so much her 
senior were flattering to her vanity, and the still 
rankling sting of Jack's negligence, made Rennet 
only too eager to hide the smart by accepting the 
attentions of his friend. 

On the other hand Larry Bracher gave open expres- 
sion to his dissatisfaction with regard to the state of 
affairs, and after deep cogitation he had determined 
to "have it out " with the young Squire at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

After several fruitless endeavours to see him either 
on the yacht, or in the town, he made up his mind 
to beard the lion in his den, and with this resolve he 
boldly walked up to the Manor and requested an 
interview. 
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The intruder was fortunate enough to find Treven- 
nick at home, and waiving ceremony he mounted the 
stairs and, unannounced, made a dash upon Jack's 
peculiar sanctum. 

The inmate looked up quickly at this intrusion, 
and hastily thrusting some papers into a drawer, he 
rose from his desk to welcome the visitor, apparently 
a little flurried by the sudden appearance of his old 
crony. 

"Hullo, Larry! I didn't expect to see you this 
morning. Sit down. There's the 'baccy' on the 
mantlepiece." 

Larry, who was a youth of few words, accepted the 
invitation in silence, and having filled his pipe from 
Trevennick's jar, lighted it and pulled away vigor- 
ously for some moments. At last he screwed round 
his chair until he was squarely facing his host, and 
then spoke. 

"Jack. What's up?" 

This abrupt commencement to the conversation 
proved somewhat disconcerting to his companion. 

"Nothing that I know of. What do you mean?" 

" You know. What's come over you ? You cut 
everybody. Haven't been to our place for weeks. 
Go mooning about by yourself. Look like a tomb- 
stone. What's up ? " 

" My dear fellow, nothing is up. It's your fancy." 

"Rot!" was the unhesitating rejoinder. "I'm 
not the only one. Everybody has noticed it. The 
Mater can't understand it; Robarts will be hanged 
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if he can either, and Rennet — " here Lany felt 
he was treading on dangerous ground and collapsed 
suddenly. 

"Rennet," said Jack, quickly. "Has she said 
anything?" 

" No. But I daresay like the parrot, she thinks a 
lot," blurted out Bracher. "Look here. Jack, some- 
thing must be wrong for you to give every one the 
cold shoulder like this." 

"Is it true, Larry, that people are — talking?" 
asked Trevennick, walking restlessly to and fro. 
What do they say ? " . 

Anything. Just as the fancy takes 'em," was 
the reply. " They say you're in love, in debt, rus- 
ticated for doing something awful at Oxford — all 
sorts of pleasant observations; and it isn't 'chirpy ' 
for me, Jack. Of course I tell 'em they're all wrong, 
but I can't prove it, and if you'll only give me a 
hint as to where the shoe pinches, I'll soon put 
things straight." 

" Upon my word it's very pleasant to be the object 
of so much speculation," said Trevennick, fretfully. 
" Why can't people mind their own business ? " 

"It's no good kicking against that," was Larry's 
calm rejoinder. "There wouldn't be much to do in 
this place if you didn't watch your neighbour. And 
you've been going on in a way that's bound to be 
noticed." 

" Then if I have I didn't know it. It's a fit of 
the blues, I suppose. A fellow can't always be up 
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to concert pitch. I'm sick of dancing attendance at 
garden parties, and dinners, and the rest of it." 

"But I'm not a dinner or a garden party. Why- 
do you cut me ? " asked the visitor bluntly. 

"I don't cut you, Larry," said Jack, almost wist- 
fully. "Only — well, I'm a bit worried just now, 
and I'm not cheerful company for any one. It'll be 
all right soon." 

"Can I do anything. Jack? Tell me what has 
hipped you ? " 

"I can't, old chap. Wish I could," and the 
speaker turned away and looked moodily out of the 
window. Bracher paused a moment or two as if 
pulling himself together for a final effort, and then 
he rose and laid his hand on Trevennick's shoulder. 

"Look here. Is it anything to do with Rennet? 
I know you two have had a tiff, and if I can do any- 
thing to smooth matters " — he waited a moment for 
some reply, but as none was forthcoming he pro- 
ceeded in a somewhat harder tone. "Of course, if 
you're not anxious to make it up I shall know what 
to think." 

"Well, what will you think?" and Trevennick 
turned fiercely on the speaker. 

" What many people are saying. That, after hav- 
ing Rennet's name coupled with yours, you take 
advantage of a trifling quarrel to get out of a diffi- 
culty. That there's somebody else in the case." 

" Then you can tell them that it's a lie I " growled 
Jack at last, roused to anger. "A miserable lie. 
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What right has any one to spread such a report, and 
what right have you to come here and repeat it — to 
say you believe it?" 

"Because Rennet is my sister, and I don't think 
you've been showing the best of 'form,' " answered 
Larry, standing to his guns. 

For a moment it seemed as though Trevennick was 
about to give way to an outburst of wrath at this 
plain statement of Bracher's views. He stood, with 
his face crimson and his hands clinched, and bitter 
words came surging up to his lips ; but fighting back 
the passion that had almost overmastered him, he 
again turned to the window and waited until he 
could trust himself to speak calmly. "I daresay, 
after all, I'm to blame; but not in the way you 
think. If I haven't seen much of Rennet lately it 
isn't because — I don't care to. It's because I'm — 
Larry, we used to be good friends, and I don't want 
you to believe that I'm a cad. There is no one else, 
and I care more for Rennet than I ever did. You 
don't doubt me. I never told you a lie yet." 

The two men stood facing each other, and Jack's 
eyes never faltered under Bracher's steady gaze. 

"No, old chap, I don't doubt you. But there is a 
reason ? " 

" Yes. A reason that I can't tell you. You must 
take me on trust at anyrate for the present. You 
don't know who started this scandal, I suppose?" 
said Jack, after a moment's thought. 

"No. It's like measles — in the air." 
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"But where did you first hear it? " 

"Shouldn't like to say for certain, but I'm rather 
inclined to think Disney Robarts put the idea into 
my head. " 

" Robarts ! " exclaimed Trevennick, incredulously. 
"Surely not?" 

" Oh, yes ! Because it struck me at the time that 
he was pretty thick with you and ought to know if 
anybody did." 

"Did he say it jokingly?" 

" N — no. He dropped a hint or two, that was all. 
And — by Jove ! I never looked at it in that way 
before, but — " 

"In what way?" queried Trevennick, impatiently. 

"Well. He's been round at our place a good deal 
lately. The Mater is rather taken with him." 

"He never talked of this to me." 

"No. I daresay not, because he's precious atten- 
tive to Rennet, and hardly likely to confide in you 
on that matter." 

Trevennick sat in moody silence digesting this 
unexpected intelligence as best he might. What 
did it mean ? What if Robarts — and for the first 
time a suspicion of his confederate's motives crossed 
his mind. 

"What does Rennet say to it?" he asked at 
length. 

, "Girls," said Larry, with an air of profound wis- 
dom, " are a rum lot. You never know which way 
to take 'em. You see. Jack, she's up in arms about 
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you, although she never says anything, and Robarts 
is an uncommon pleasant chap, who understands the 
sex." 

"You don't mean to say she encourages him?" 

"Well. She's bound to do that if only to show 
she doesn't care two straws about you," was the con- 
soling reply. "But that don't prove that she cares 
two straws for him either. He hasn't a ghost of a 
chance at present, but if she once gets well hold of 
the idea that you're backing out, she'd snap him up 
out of pure 'cussedness.' That's their way." 

"But Robarts can't think so. What right has 
he — " 

"It isn't a question of right," interrupted Bracher, 
rising and knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
"because you're not engaged. And I don't fancy 
our mutual friend would let any little matter of taste 
stand in his way. He's a very nice chap, good com- 
pany, level tempered and all that; but I fancy if 
your interests and his interests don't pull together, 
yours go to the wall." 

Long after Larry Bracher had taken his departure, 
Trevennick sat thinking over the substance of their 
interview, while the more he pondered the less he 
liked the situation. Again and again he tried to 
stifle the suspicion that Robarts was not acting fairly 
by him. If he really had the intention of supplant- 
ing him in Miss Bracher's affections, what earthly 
reason could he have in running so much risk to help 
him clear off his debts. It was not in Trevennick's 
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nature to look on the shady side of things, but the 
more he puzzled over the recent conduct of his friend 
the less satisfied he became. Remembering that 
thiey had arranged a meeting at Robarts' house on 
that evening, he determined to broach the subject 
and ask for some explanation, at least as to the 
rumour that had gone abroad. 

While Larry had been closeted with the young 
Squire, Robarts had been spending an uncommonly 
pleasant afternoon at "The Haven." Never before 
had Rennet been so gracious, and, emboldened by 
the girl's manner, he had for the first time dropped 
the mask of the sympathising friend. It had been 
done so delicately, with such care and deference, 
that Rennet was given no chance of resenting it, 
even had ^he been so disposed, and with an extremely 
comfortable feeling that the campaign had opened 
with even greater promise than he expected, the 
wooer had failed to grumble at his solitary dinner, 
and was enjoying his cigar with unwonted zest. 

His cheerful reflections were broken by the arrival 
of the expected visitor. Being on too good terms 
with himself to notice any coldness of manner in 
Trevennick, he pushed him into a chair and began 
to talk volubly on the object of the visit. 

"I received instructions this afternoon, Jack. 
You're to start to-morrow night. Signals as 
usual." 

" It's rather short notice, " was the answer. " How- 
ever, it must be managed. How is the stuff going 
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off, Robarts ? I suppose that part of the business is 
satisfactory?" he continued. 

"Pretty well. There is no occasion for you to 
worry about that. Judging from your appearance 
you seem to have enough on your mind already." 

"Yes. And apparently you're not the only one 
to notice it," replied Trevennick, seizing the opening 
afforded him. 

"I'm not surprised to hear it." 

"No; I suppose not. And people seem to put 
their own construction on it. You among others," 
growled Trevennick. 

"I have I" 

"Yes. What made you tell Larry Bracher that 
there was a girl in the case?" he asked, coming 
straight to the point. 

" Where did you hear this ? " 

"From Larry himself. I don't suppose you'll 
deny it?" 

" Quite the contrary. I admit it. Now there is 
no need to get ' huffy, ' Jack. I did the best thing 
under the circumstances," observed Robarts, with an 
air of candour positively refreshing. " It has been 
patent to everybody that, for some time past, you 
haven't been your old self, and all the tongues in 
St. Endiver have been wagging as to the cause of it. 
Various rumours were being spread about you, and 
in more than one quarter I heard the question asked 
as to these solitary trips of yours. Opinions were 
divided as to whether your plaguey long face was 
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caused by love or money, and when Lany Bracher 
pat the question to me, I did give him a hint that 
— well it wasn't money." 

"I'm extremely obliged to you." 

"Come, Jack; I was bound to put him off the 
scent. Perhaps I was wrong, but at least I did it 
from the best of motives." 

"No doubt. But did it occur to you that Larry 
Bracher is Miss Bracher's brother, and, coming from 
you, such a hint would have an air of authority?" 

"Well. What of it?" asked the elder man, with 
an air of innocent surprise. 

"What of it! " repeated Jack, impatiently. "You 
know the position in which I stand towards her." 

"But surely not now? I thought that was 
merely a fancy which had worn threadbare," ex- 
claimed Robarts, to all appearance deeply concerned. 

"Then you're wrong," and the young Squire 
looked so meaningly at his confederate that even a 
less observant man could scarcely have missed the 
challenge in his glance. "I'll trouble you to tell 
Bracher how mistaken you were, and I shall take 
the earliest opportunity of letting Miss Bracher 
know that such a report is false, whether it comes 
from you or any one else." 

"Of course I will. Jack," said Robarts in a repent- 
ant tone. "And if I had possessed the smallest 
notion that you still had a weakness in that quarter, 
I wouldn't have hinted such a thing for worlds. You 
leave it to me. I'll undeceive the young lady." 
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" Thank you. But in this case I prefer to do it 
myself. Good night!" and having delivered him- 
self of this scarcely veiled insult, Trevennick stalked 
out of the house. 

The look of mild reproach on Robarts' face disap- 
peared instantly at his visitor's departure. He saw 
at once that Jack suspected him. He knew that if 
Rennet were certain of Trevennick's constancy, his 
progress would receive a severe check, more espe- 
cially if she found the rumours of his rival's faith- 
lessness had been hinted at by him. It was hardly 
likely that Jack would see her before to-morrow 
night, and then — Micky Kershaw's sketch, with a 
warning on the back of it, might be in the hands of 
the revenue officer. It was so dastardly a trick that 
even Robarts hesitated. A fortune, perhaps, de- 
pended on it, and Trevennick would never know. 
Why not? He unlocked his drawer, spread the fate- 
ful paper before him, and began writing upon it in a 
large schoolboy hand. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SWORD FALLS. 

It was Jack Trevennick's intention to have seen 
Rennet on the day following Larry's visit. Al- 
though Mrs. Bracher was at home when he called, 
both son and daughter were absent, while the 
widow's reception of him was not sufficiently cordial 
to encourage a long stay. 

Without having been able, therefore, to make any 
explanation or denial to Rennet, Trevennick went 
aboard The Nautch Girl with a deepened distaste for 
the business which brought him there, and after a 
short chat with Tom Lantsin he was glad to turn in 
to his berth and forget his troubles. 

There was some consolation in the fact that only 
two days would elapse before he was once more in 
St. Endiver, and that he would then have frequent 
opportunities of seeing Rennet. With this idea to 
comfort him he fell asleep, and awoke the next 
morning to find the yacht slowly steaming out of 
the harbour towards the sweep of opal sea, now 
changing to a warmer hue under the first gleam of 
the morning sun. 

On the afternoon following the day of Jack's 
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departure, Robarts strolled along the Fore Street. 
He paused a moment at the station quay, and glanced 
up the river half-fearing to find The Nautch GUrl 
had returned to her moorings; but having set his 
doubts at rest as to Trevennick's absence, he con- 
tinued his journey. The mission upon which he 
was engaged was of so delicate and important a char- 
acter that he had required some time to shape his 
plan of action, and had postponed it as long as pru- 
dence would permit. Lying in the drawer of his 
writing-table was Micky Kershaw's sketch, with a 
few words of warning addressed to Captain Northcote 
written upon the back. Although Robarts had fully 
made up his mind that the missive should be sent if 
the necessity arose, he was anxious, for more reasons 
than one, to avoid if possible such an extreme meas- 
ure, and his decision was to rest upon the result of 
his visit to Rennet Bracher. He had determined 
to ascertain definitely his chances of winning the 
heiress. Should he find that his assiduous atten- 
tions had enabled him to supplant his rival. Jack 
might continue smuggling to his heart's content 
without any interference on his part; but if, on the 
other hand, the lady gave any indication that there 
was still danger from that ' quarter, the Revenue 
oflicials would be given the means of effectually 
extinguishing the matrimonial designs of the young 
Squire. 

On such a momentous occasion as this, Robarts 
was naturally a little anxious, and as he passed 
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through the gates at "The Haven," and caught a 
glimpse of Rennet in the garden beyond, he felt it 
necessary to brace himself up for the task before him. 

His air of self-possession was perfect, however, as 
he advanced to meet the girl, and they were soon 
walking to and fro along the paths, discussing triv- 
ial matters with an entire freedom from constraint 
on either side. It was not until they had wandered 
to a point where the shrubbery hid the house from 
view that he touched upon the object of his visit. 
It was certainly a spot well calculated for tender 
confessions. They were standing at the boundary of 
"The Haven" grounds; the waters of the harbour 
were flashing beneath them; while on their right 
was a miniature cove, where the tiny waves came 
rippling over the rocks, stealing quietly to the yellow 
sands beyond. On the further slope were the woods, 
climbing up the hill almost to the edge of the cliffs, 
soothing the eye with their dark greenery after the 
glare and dazzle of the sunlit sea. 

With some adroitness Robarts slowly led the con- 
versation until it took a more personal character, 
and he let his voice assume a tone in harmony with 
the theme. Rennet was sitting in a garden chair, 
while Robarts leant against the corner of the sum- 
mer-house, where he could see every change of 
expression on his companion's face. 

"What a strange thing friendship is," said Ro- 
barts, abruptly, after a pause; "and how curiously 
it may influence a life." 
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"You mean for good or evil, according to the 
friends one may choose?" said Rennet, looking up 
half-wonderingly. 

" No ; I mean the sacrifice one should make because 
of it. Have you ever had a friend that you would 
give up anything for, even happiness, if fate willed 
it so?" 

"How can I tell — unless I were put to the test?" 

"Then you would hardly feel with me if I told 
you that I am being put to the test now." 

"You, Mr. Robarts! In what way? Who is the 
friend?" 

"Trevennick." 

He glanced sharply at her as he uttered the name, 
and saw, with some misgiving, a flush mount from 
throat to forehead. 

"Since the first time we met," he continued, ap- 
parently unconscious of her confusion, "he took a 
grip of me, as it were — exercised some power that 
cannot be explained, but which grew stronger the 
more I saw of him. I have known many men in my 
time, but never one to whom I felt so strong a bond 
of friendship. I never had a brother, but I think it 
must be the same sympathy that some brothers feel 
towards each other." 

He paused again and waited for her reply, but 
apparently Rennet had no opinion to offer, and so he 
continued: "At least his influence must be for 
good, or the link that binds me to him very strong, 
since I am prepared to give up my chance of happi- 
ness rather than mar his." 
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" Then you are very unselfish," murmured the girl, 
feeling constrained to make some response. 

"Not entirely. Besides, my pride helps me." 
He came closer to her and let his hand rest upon the 
back of her chair. "Can you guess my meaning? 
Do you understand?" 

" How can I ? Why have you made me your father 
confessor?" began Rennet, feeling that the conver- 
sation was taking an awkward and unexpected turn. 

"I must finish now," said he, softly, although the 
tone had in it something of command. "I owe it to 
myself — to you. You will think me a faint-hearted 
lover perhaps when I tell you that I love you, that 
my heart is full of you ; and yet, rather than be false 
to Trevennick, I will make no sign unless you bid 
me. I cannot hope that you care for me yet awhile, 
but if there was no obstacle I believe I could make 
you happy. My honour is in your hands. Miss 
Bracher. Your name and Trevennick's have been 
coupled together. If there is no foundation for the 
report, I will wait patiently and hope. But unless 
you tell me that he is nothing to you, that he never 
can be anything to you, I will not pit myself against 
him. You see how frank I am; but you are a 
woman who can understand that a man's honour is 
more to him than even love. Give me an answer." 

Every tone of his voice during this extraordinary 
confession had rung out sincerely. Had there been 
the slightest suspicion of hypocrisy Rennet would 
have been up in arms, indignant beyond measure, at 

L 
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the audacity of his speech; but so completely had 
he assumed the character of a man whose duty and 
inclination are at war within him, that any anger 
she might have felt was lost in pity. And yet how 
could she answer him? Deep in her heart was the 
knowledge, that in spite of her liking for Robarts, 
an esteem which his delicate sense of honour had 
but increased. Jack, with all his shortcomings, was 
still first with her, and she could not deny him even 
now that he seemed faithless. 

"I cannot answer you, Mr. Robarts." 

" You are angry. I have said more than I had a 
right to say." 

"No. I like you the better for it, but — I cannot 
help you." 

The impassioned wooer had read clearly enough 
the emotions which were written in her face, and 
even before she spoke Jack's fate was sealed. For 
the present, there was nothing more to be gained 
from her, and in a manner that was at once tender 
and respectful he took his leave. 

On reviewing his position, Robarts was fairly 
satisfied with the result of his interview. Although 
he had hoped to find Jack Trevennick completely 
out of court, it was still a great comfort to know he 
stood so high in Rennet's good graces, that with the 
young Squire once out of the way, the current of his 
peculiarly true love promised to run smoothly enough. 

It was annoying that he should be forced into play- 
ing the part of informer, but as his plans had been 
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laid with sufficient care to avoid suspicion resting 
upon himself, the matter, after all, was of little con- 
sequence, and he hastened away to put his scheme 
into operation. 

In view of either contingency, the letter to Cap- 
tain Northcote had been addressed and sealed, and 
all that remained to do was to post it in time for the 
evening delivery. A few minutes' walk brought 
him opposite a letter box and he dived his hand in 
his coat-pocket for the fateful document. With a 
sudden qualm, however, he found his search useless^ 
and then he remembered for the first time, that hav- 
ing changed his coat just before leaving home, the 
letter was lying in the pocket of the discarded 
garment. 

It was of little use cursing his carelessness, al- 
though that small detail was not omitted, and he 
hastily pulled out his watch to see if there was any 
possibility of catching the post, should he get home 
without delay. The hope proved futile, and as it 
was imperative that the information should reach the 
Captain before nightfall, the only alternative was 
to have the missive delivered by hand. This ques- 
tion occupied his thoughts until long after he had 
arrived home. How was it to be managed? That 
he himself should be the messenger was, of course, 
not to be thought of, while to hand it personally to 
another, was equally suicidal. The only thing to be 
done was to take Weevil into his confidence. This 
henchman of his, who had stuck to him so closely 
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through good and ill, and who knew every step in 
his master's career, was the only one he could trust. 
It was a deed that even Robarts was ashamed of, and 
although the two men had so many secrets which 
neither would care to be made ' public, he would 
have kept this from Weevil had it been possible. 
But his negligence forced him to make the latter 
once more his confidant, and dinner over, Robarts 
bade him stay, as he had something to communicate. 

" I want to talk to you about this smuggling busi- 
ness. Weevil. Sit down. Light your pipe if you 
want to, and there's the whisky bottle." 

Under no circumstances, however unusual, did 
Weevil lose his smooth deferential manner, and it 
was not until the invitation was repeated that he 
accepted with an apologetic air. 

" You know the thing has taken an awkward turn. 
We're between the devil and the deep sea." 

"There's nothing fresh, sir, I hope?" 

"No. But at any moment something unpleasant 
may happen. In the first place, how is the stuff to 
be got rid of? In the second, we're entirely in the 
hands of a boy unknown, and above all what are we 
to get out of it?" 

" But I thought, sir, that this was done mainly on 
Mr. Trevennick's account?" said Weevil, with a 
flicker of a smile crossing his face. 

"So it was at first. I did it because I thought 
Mr. Trevennick would be useful — I find he isn't. 
The fact is, I'm sick to death of living a pauper's 
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life down here, and at last I can see my way out of 
it. If he can be got rid of, Weevil, there are better 
times in store for us. There's a wife and money; 
and if that slow-witted Northcote boards The Nautch 
Oirl to-night when she returns, I believe that Miss 
Bracher will be Mrs. Disney Robarts within a year. 
That is the game I'm playing." 

" It ain't pretty, sir. It's a long way from pretty," 
said the man, without looking up. "Suppose Mr. 
Trevennick smells a rat and 'rounds ' on us?" 

" He won't smell a rat. Here is a letter written 
on the back of a sketch which that boy dropped in 
the cave, and in his handwriting, or something very 
like it. I want this left with the Captain before the 
evening is out. You must get it delivered without 
appearing in the matter. Can you manage it?" 

"Why not let me drop it in his letter box?" 

" Because we must make sure he will see it to- 
night. It might be overlooked." 

"Give it me, sir. I'll see that there's no mis- 
take," answered Weevil, slowly rising from his seat. 
"But I'm sorry it's come to this. I ain't particular, 
but Mr. Trevennick is a nice gentleman, and women 
are tricky folk to reckon with." 

He made no further demur, however, and as soon 
as night had fallen, he received the letter and started 
for the town. 

It was a close, still evening, misty with a light 
rain that fell steadily, giving Weevil some excuse 
for turning up the collar of his waterproof and pull- 
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ing his hat well down over his face. There were 
but few people in the narrow Fore Street, and it was 
not until he had passed the town quay that any one 
likely to become his messenger made an appearance. 

Walking briskly past a knot of loungers under the 
quay shelter, and taking the road towards the hotel, 
he caught sight of a boy a few yards in front of him, 
who, heedless of the drizzle, was strolling aimlessly 
along, whistling. A hail from Weevil brought him 
to a standstill, and keeping out of the feeble flicker 
of the street lamp he drew the letter from his pocket. 

"Going past Captain Northcote's ? " he asked, 
gruffly. 

"I'm goin' anywhere. What is it?" 

"Here's a note for him. I'm in a hurry. Just 
leave it, and there's sixpence for you. Ring and 
give it m. 

"I'm game," was the prompt reply. "I'll take a 
dozen at the same price." 

Without again speaking, the man handed over 
both letter and money, and quickening his pace, 
the youngster started off in the direction of the 
Captain's house. 

Weevil waited until he had gone some fifty yards, 
and then followed in his wake, keeping the lad in 
sight, and hastening his steps when the journey was 
almost completed. He heard the gate swing on its 
hinges, and saw by the light of the door lamp that 
his instructions were being carried out; then as he 
strolled slowly by the house the door opened, and the 
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burly figure of the owner himself appeared framed 
in the doorway. 

" Hullo, Micky ! What do you want, you young 
rascal?" was the boisterous greeting. 

"Letter, Cap'n," was the short reply, as the note 
was delivered. 

"Who is it from?" 

"Dunno. Chap give me sixpence for bringin' it. 
More fool he. I'd ha' done it for half the money." 

"Any answer?" 

"No. Good-night, Cap'n." 

"Good-night." 

Robarts' familiar spirit stood in the shadow of a 
wall, waiting until the sharp bang of the door and 
the boy's retreating footsteps showed the coast was 
clear. His share in the work was accomplished, 
and with a feeling very like compunction at the 
miserable part he had taken in it. Weevil turned 
homewards to report to his master that the first step 
in the drama was accomplished. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. 

Captain Northcote was a big burly man, with a 
rough hewn, weather scarred face set in a frame of 
bushy whiskers. For all his terrible voice and 
aggressive style, he was a popular member of St. 
Endiver society, and to drop in for a friendly chat 
with the Captain, whose tobacco and whisky were 
remarkably good, was an evening's amusement by 
no means to be despised. Many an hour had Jack 
Trevennick spent in the snug sanctum to which its 
owner had now adjourned, and the young Squire was 
one of his most favoured visitors, in whose honour 
the best brands, whether of spirits, cigars, or stories, 
were freely produced. 

It was therefore with a puzzled air that this grizzled 
veteran looked at the epistle which lay open on the 
table before him. He read it again and again, look- 
ing now at the letter itself, then at the sketch which 
graced the reverse side, as though trying to connect 
the two. Naturally enough the writing was unfamil- 
iar to him, while the information it vouchsafed was 
the more extraordinary, since it was expressed in a 
152 
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manner entirely free from any attempt at coiTectness 
in grammar or spelling. 

"If Captin Northcoat want's to cop smugglers, 
he'll find 'em aboard the Nortch gurl, the Squire's 
yot this evenin' with six barrells of brandy or less 
and no kid. Take warnun." 

The Captain's first idea was to tear up the note, 
treating it as some stupid joke perpetrated by a friend 
of one of the crew. On second thoughts, however, 
he felt that there might after all be some truth in 
the statement. Not that he entertained the slightest 
suspicion of Jack himself; but it was quite possible 
that he had put in at some port in the Channel 
Islands, or had run over to the French coast, and 
spirits might have been taken on board without his 
knowledge. It was by no means the first time that 
a private yacht had been used for such a purpose, 
and there would certainly be no harm in paying the 
young Squire a visit, should he have returned from 
his trip. There was every probability that the letter 
was a hoax ; but at any rate it was an excuse for a 
chat with Trevennick, of whom, he suddenly re- 
membered, he had seen but little during the summer 
holidays. 

Slipping on his sou'wester, the Captain left the 
house and quickly ascertained that The Nautch Ghirl 
had steamed up the harbour to her moorings earlier 
in the evening ; and having called up a couple of his 
subordinates, the three men jumped into a boat, and 
were soon on their way to make inquiries as to the 
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movements of the Squire's yacht. The tide was 
running out, and the passenger — for Captain North- 
cote sat placidly in the stem — drew the scale at fif- 
teen stone, so that the task of the two oarsmen was 
by no means an easy one. Steadily, however, they 
threaded their way through the various craft that 
dotted the harbour, and after ten minutes' hard pull- 
ing the dim outlines of the boat they were in 
search of loomed black ahead of them. It was not 
until they had drawn close alongside and shouted, 
that their presence was known, and then it was the 
squab figure of Tom Lantsin that leant over the rail 
in answer to their hail. 

"What is it?" 

"Mr. Trevennick aboard?" asked one of the 
rowers. 

" Aye ! Who are ye, and what's your business ? 

" Tell him Captain Northcote wants to see him, 
came the deep tones of that gentleman; "and let 
down the ladder." 

"Cap'n — Northcote! I'll tell 'un," and with 
remarkable celerity the old salt vanished, only to 
reappear after a somewhat lengthened absence. 

" Hurry up, my man I " growled the Captain, impa- 
tiently. "Do you think we've got nothing better to 
do than to sit here while you eat your supper?" 

No reply was vouchsafed, and in a few moments 
the three arrivals were standing on deck, with sev- 
eral members of the crew watching their every 
movement. 
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"Is Master Jack in his cabin?" said the leader. 

"Aye! Cap'n, an' pleased to see you," observed 
Tom, with a smile that was intended to be friendly 
and unconcerned. "An' he wants to know if they 
others '11 ha' summat, bein' a chilly night." 

"Presently, my man," and Northcote looked from 
under his bushy eyebrows at the speaker. "How 
long have you been out this trip?" 

"Just short of a couple o' days, out an' home 
again as it were." 

"Then you haven't touched anywhere? " 

"Lord sakes no." 

"And you've kept clear of the Channel Islands?" 

"Channel — Why, here mates I The Customs is 
on to us. Which o' you blackguards has been a 
defraudin' the revenue," and Lantsin broke into a 
hoarse laugh that was echoed by his companions 
standing round. " Come, make a clean breast of it, 
an' mebbe he'll let you off wi' a warnin', bein' your 
first offence." 

Tom had started the joke with the best possible 
intentions, but there was a faint suggestion that his 
laughter was forced which the Captain was quick to 
notice ; and for the first time he had his doubts as to 
whether, after all, there was not some truth in the 
information he had received. 

"Of course it's all right, Lantsin," said he, echo- 
ing the laugh. " So my men can stay here while I 
pay my respects to the skipper," and, with a few 
whispered words to bi^ subordinates, he descended 
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the companion ladder and knocked at the cabin 
door. 

It was well for Trevennick that a little time had 
been given him to pull himself together, and enable 
him to receive his visitor with an unconcerned 
demeanour. His position was a ticklish one, and 
his only chance of escape, if indeed Captain North- 
cote's sudden appearance boded danger, was to throw 
him off the scent by being perfectly at his ease, and 
his cheery "Come in. Captain," was admirably done. 

" Hullo, Master Jack, and so I've caught you at 
last," cried the new comer, boisterously, as he shook 
hands. "I've had my eye on you for some time, and 
now you're fairly caught." 

"Glad to hear it. What is the charge?" 

"Lots of 'em. First of all, you've shamefully 
neglected your old friend Northcote. You haven't 
been to see me for months ; but the worst is to come. 
You've been defrauding Her Majesty's customs by 
smuggling brandy." 

In spite of the jovial tone in which the charge was 
made, Trevennick for the life of him could not help 
starting, and although he cursed himself for his weak- 
ness, he knew his face had paled and that his hands 
were trembling. Instantly regaining his self-posses- 
sion, however, he replied laughingly, " You're quite 
right. Captain, the yacht is choke full of spirits, and 
I'll tell you what, if you will give me your solemn 
promise to keep quiet, you shall taste a sample." 

Now Jack's sudden start and the pallor which fol- 
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lowed it had not escaped notice. But the Revenue 
officer was scarcely likely to entertain any suspicion 
of the young Squire upon such slight ground as this, 
and he answered promptly, " Done with you, sir, if 
it's good." 

Trevennick was not sorry to turn his back and 
avoid the steady glance of this unwelcome guest, if 
only for a few moments. It therefore took him some 
time to find a bottle of the promised liquor and the 
necessary glasses. 

"There you are," he said at last, as he placed 
them on the table. "And I don't think you'll 
grumble at it, even though it hasn't paid duty." 

"That's only my joke. Master Jack," said the 
Captain, pouring out a little of the spirit and dilut- 
ing it from the water bottle. " But I do want to ask 
you a few questions, because of a little communica- 
tion left with me this evening." 

"You're not serious, surely?" questioned Jack, 
trying hard to produce a natural laugh with but 
indifferent success. 

" Well. - Yes I am — in a way. Have your men 
had any opportunity of getting stuff aboard when 
your back has been turned?" 

" Not the slightest. We haven't put in anywhere. " 

"Then of course there can be nothing. But, just 
as a matter of form, my men will take a look round." 

"Look round!" said Jack, rising with flushed 
face. "What do you mean, Captain Northcote? 
Do you doubt my word?" 
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"Nonsense, Master Jack. You don't suppose for 
a moment I'm suspecting you." 

" Then why search when I tell you the thing is 
impossible ? " 

"Because you've been several cruises during the 
last month or so, an'd neither you nor I can tell what 
may be aboard the yacht. Come, come. It's a 
mere formality." 

"You please yourself. If you consider it your 
duty, I have nothing to say," said Jack, haughtily. 

The elder man stood for a moment with his gaze 
fixed upon Trevennick, and then he spoke slowly, as 
though weighing his words. 

"I don't understand your motive in trying to fix a 
quarrel upon me. I had no intention of giving you 
offence, and if you will give me your word of honour 
that you have nothing on board to declare, I will 
stop a further search." 

" A further search I Are they — " 

" Yes. Have I your word ? " 

It was a terrible moment. Captain Northcote's 
eyes seemed to be reading his every thought, while 
each moment of hesitation brought discovery closer. 
What was one lie more or less, when for weeks past 
his whole life had been a falsehood ? And yet — his 
word of honour. At least he had not sunk so low 
as to juggle with the faith of an old friend. He 
could not give it, and as the sullen refusal trembled 
on his lips, there was a sound of eager voices and 
hasty footsteps descending towards the cabin. Be- 
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fore the Captain could again speak, there was a sharp 
rap at the door and the gruff tone of one of his sub- 
ordinates asking admittance. Without waiting for 
permission, however, the man and his mate pushed 
in, followed by Lantsin, the latter in a state of con- 
siderable excitement. 

"We've been looking round, sir, and there's six 
barrels of brandy aboard, two hid in the sail room, 
and the rest stowed away under the deck." 

There was a momentary pause. Captain Northcote 
glanced sharply at Jack as though expecting an 
explanation; but the latter sat with lowered eyes 
and set face, unwilling, apparently, to speak. 

" Were they declared ? " was the sharp question. 

"No, sir. The crew said there was nothing they'd 
pay duty on." 

" An' that's truth," chimed in Lantsin. " Because 
there aren't." 

" Do you know anything of this, Mr. Trevennick? " 

The Captain feared before he spoke that the ques- 
tion was useless, but a faint hope still stirred within 
him that some explanation might be given. 

"Know anything! Him. Master Jack?" burst 
forth Lantsin. "Why, cap'n, you don't think as he 
had anything to do wi' the business. I'm runnin' 
this venture. We got them casks aboard when the 
skipper was ashore at Jersey, an' a nice thing we've 
done by it. But I axes yer pardon. Master Jack, for 
bein' the cause of this bobbery, an' for the liberty 
I've took." 
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"It's no use, Tom; but thank you all the same," 
said Trevennick, looking up gratefully at his staunch 
supporter. "You mustn't heed him, Captain North- 
cote, He's trying to shield me. For anything you 
find on board the yacht I am alone responsible; 
Lantsin and the others only carried out my orders." 

There was a dead silence after Jack had finished 
speaking. Lantsin would gladly have made a final 
effort to take the guilt on his own shoulders, but he 
saw that any further attempt would be useless, while 
the two Revenue men stood filled with blank aston- 
ishment. 

The stillness was broken by a word from their 
chief, and they filed out of the cabin, an example 
followed by Tom, who felt that at the present junc- 
ture his presence was not desired by either of the 
remaining occupants. 

Trevennick had resumed his seat, and resting his 
head on his hand waited for the Captain to commence 
hostilities. 

" What does it mean, Master Jack ? What does it 
mean ? " The question was put almost in a tone of 
entreaty. The whole thing seemed incredible. That 
this youngster, so full of generous impulses, so frank 
and free from petty faults, should descend to this 
seemed an impossibility. 

"It means that I've taken to smuggling, and that 
I'm found out," was the quiet reply. 

"It's a joke of yours. You're planning some hoax 
or other. It's too bad of you, Master Jack. Out 
with it. Come now." 
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"Then it's a joke of which I am the victim," said 
Trevennick, hopelessly. " If you can treat it so, well 
and good. I've run brandy though with no intention 
of paying duty — that's a joke. And I've used my 
fg^ther's position here and your confidence in me to 
do it — that's a joke too. Why don't you laugh 
at it?" 

" But your reasons ? " 

"What are most people's reasons for doing a dirty 
action, for cheating and lying? It's money. I was 
hard up, and so I cheated and lied to get it, and 
persuaded hone&t men to help me.'* 

Jack had looked up as he fiercely delivered this 
tirade, but his eyes dropped again as they fell on the 
sorrowful face of his old friend. 

" I would rather anything have happened than this. 
I'm disappointed and grieved more than I can say. 
It's — it's dishonourable — " 

"Oh, don't moralise, please!" was the impatient 
answer. "You can't say worse of me than I think 
of myself." 

"But why did you take this way? You wanted 
money, and I know that the Squire is a bit hard on 
you ; but I was handy, with a dozen others only too 
glad to help you through." 

"It's too late to talk of that now. I suppose pride 
had something to do with it. Anyhow my bed is 
made, and you have your duty to do." 

"Yes. And it's a duty I'd give ten years off my 
life to be quit of. I'll take those casks off to-night 
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as quietly as possible; but the affair is bound to get 
about." 

"I know that, Captain." 

"And who is to tell the Squire?" 

**I will. Perhaps it's better that it should 
come from me, although it will be the same in the 
end." 

** What will he say? He's a proud man. Master 
Jack. Proud of his name. Oh ! How could you ? " 
and the thought of the consequences of this pitiful 
scandal, the uselessness and folly of it, filled the old 
man with a sort of dull rage. "It isn't all your 
doing; of that I'm certain. You were always hot- 
headed, easily persuaded. There is somebody else 
at the bottom of it. It's against your nature." 

"It was for my benefit alone," answered Jack, 
honestly enough. " I called the tune, and it's only 
fair that I should pay the piper." 

"And a pretty penny it'll cost you. You haven't 
treated me well, Master Jack; but I'd hush it up, 
if only for your father's sake, only it can't be — it 
can't be." 

" I know you would, and it only makes me feel the 
worse blackguard to hear you say so. There's only 
one favour I want to ask you. Tell me how you got 
wind of this affair? You said something about 
information being given you. What was it?" 

"It was a letter." 

" Have you got it with you ? '* 

"Yes." 
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"May I see it? It's some satisfaction to know 
who has done me this service." 

"It isn't customary, but I don't know of any 
objection," and the Captain produced the document 
and placed it in Jack's hands. The latter drew it 
from the envelope, read it more than once, and then 
smoothing out the paper looked closely at the draw- 
ing which embellished it. 

"It's a rum-looking note. Boy's handwriting," 
said the elder man. 

" Yes. It came by hand. Do you know who left 
it?" 

" It so happens that I answered the ring. It was 
a little ruffian named Micky Kershaw. I don't sup- 
pose you know him ? " 

"Yes. I know him — thoroughly. May I keep 
this — just as a memento of the interesting event?" 

"It's done with as far as I am concerned," was 
the answer. 

"Thank you. And now, good-night. Captain, 
and I suppose good-bye. It's rather late in the day 
to say I'm sorry; to tell you that the worst part of 
this wretched business was the feeling that I was 
deceiving an old friend. I used to dread the thought 
of facing you if I were found out, because you 
believed in me. It was one of the penalties." 

" Good-night, my boy. It's precious little I can 
do to help you, but what I can do I will. Good- 
night." 

Without trusting himself to further speech the 
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Revenue officer left the cabin, still bewildered by the 
evening's events, still sore and angry beyond meas- 
ure, partly at his own helplessness, partly with Tre- 
vennick's blind folly, and more than all against the 
unknown informer who had put this grievous task 
upon him, and Jack was alone with his own bitter 
thoughts. 

All through this long and painful interview he had 
been haunted by the question, how had suspicion 
fallen upon him? who had played traitor? and there 
before him was the answer. If the proof had been 
less convincing he would have scouted the idea that 
Micky would have broken his word ; but how could 
he doubt it now ? The very paper on which the let- 
ter was written he had given him. The sketch was 
his, and he alone, except Robarts, Weevil, and the 
yacht's crew, knew of it. But what could be the 
boy's object in betraying him ? He had liked him, 
trusted him, and done him more than one kindness ; 
while Micky, on his part, seemed to feel something 
approaching devotion in return. But all his show 
of affection, all his protestations were so much sham, 
and those honest gray eyes that had looked into his 
so frankly were false lights, lying beacons that had 
helped to destroy him. The boy's treachery was the 
bitterest drop in his cup, and he sat brooding over it 
for some time, unable to turn his thoughts into other 
channels. His solitude was at last broken by the 
entrance of Tom Lantsin, whose weather-worn face 
was red with excitement and anger. 
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"It's all up, Master Jack," said he in a hoarse 
whisper. 

"Yes, Tom. It's all up," echoed Jack. 

"Where did Cap'n Northcote get scent of it? It 
wom't one of our men, I'll swear." 

"No. It was the youngster you caught in the 
cave, Micky Kershaw." 

"Himl Darn him! " and Tom brought down his 
heavy fist on the table. " If I gets a holt of him 
I'll — I'll break the cur's neck. He ain't fit to 
live," and with this threat the old seaman flung him- 
self out of the cabin, feeling that he could express 
himself with greater freedom on deck. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PENALTY. 

The night passed wearily enough, so far as Jack 
Trevennick was concerned, and although the morn- 
ing promised little comfort to him, anything was 
better than the long dark hours spent with his own 
unpleasant reflections and unavailing regrets. The 
prospect of the coming interview with his father was 
bad enough, but despair had given him courage. 
He felt that the tempest of anger that was certain to 
follow his confession could be borne more easily 
since it would probably be the last. None knew 
more than Jack himself, of the Squire's punctilious 
sense of honour, of the store he set by the good name 
of his family. Hitherto the son had only been 
reckless, but this was something infinitely worse. 
It was an escapade that meant disgrace and trickery, 
and to this Mr. Trevennick would have but one 
answer. The explanation must be made, however, 
and early the next morning Jack quietly dropped 
into a boat and rowed himself ashore. 

His first idea was to walk round to Robarts and 
warn him of their discovery. But that, after all, 
seemed unnecessary, as even if Captain Northcote 
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was aware of the cave and its contents, there was noth- 
ing to associate his confederate with the business. 
Although the storehouse was upon his land, it by no 
means followed that he knew of its existence, or that 
it was being used for such a purpose. Besides, apart 
from the feeling of distrust he had lately conceived 
towards his friend, he was too sick at heart, too 
hopeless to seek that gentleman's society, so he wan- 
dered away on to the cliffs to give some thought of 
his future plans, and to steel himself against the 
coming ordeal. 

The walk and the fresh morning air had helped 
him a little in his resolution, and finding the break- 
fast hour was approaching, he began his homeward 
journey. The wood was deserted, but as he struck 
the road leading to the Manor, a wayfarer now and 
again passed him. It might have been only a mor- 
bid fancy on his part, but it struck him that there 
was a curious expectant look on each face, and more 
than once he found the passer-by looking back after 
him. The idea that his misdeeds had already become 
public property crossed his mind only to be dismissed 
as improbable, and it was not until he reached Cap- 
tain Northcote's gate that his suspicions were con- 
firmed. The latter was standing bareheaded in the 
slip of garden, watering some window-plants, and 
hearing footsteps he turned and recognised the 
pedestrian. 

Jack would have passed by with a nod, but for the 
Captain beckoning him across. 
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" Have you heard that the affair has leaked out, 
Master Jack?" said the Revenue ofBcer, in a low 
tone. 



" So soon ! Some one njust have been anxious to 
spread the news," answered Trevennick, with a grim 
smile. "Not that it matters." 

"But I can't think how it got about. My men 
got the casks ashore quietly, and have obeyed orders 
to keep their tongues still, while I don't suppose 
j'^our men have opened their mouths ? '* 

"They haven't been ashore." 

"It's a rum thing. I don't understand it. I had 
some hope that your father would pay the fine and 
the duty, and we should have been able to hush it 
up; but it's out of the question now." 

" Yes. But thank you all the same. You're treat- 
ing me better than I deserve." 

" You've nothing to thank me for. It's none of 
my duty to shout the business from the house tops. 
I suppose I'd better see the Squire later on in the 
day?" 

" Yes. After he knows the particulars. I'm going 
to see him now." 

Trevennick continued his pilgrimage with still 
more food for reflection. It looked as though the 
result of Captain Northcote's visit had been spread 
abroad by the same individual who had given infor- 
mation in the first place, and here again Jack was at 
a loss to understand the motive. Knowing, however, 
that so sinister a report would spread with marvellous 
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rapidity, the young Squire quickened his pace lest 
the rumour should reach Mr. Trevennick's ears 
before he could himself make the disclosure. 

That his secret was known by at least some inmates 
of the Manor House was plain enough. He could tell 
that by the quick startled glances of the servants he 
met on the way to his room, and by the embarrassed 
air of the particular domestic who attended on him. 

"Has Miss Grace breakfasted?" he asked, when 
the bell was answered. 

"She is at breakfast now, sir, with Miss Wallis, 
in the schoolroom." 

"And the Squire?" 

"He finished an hour ago. He's in the study, 
sir. 

There was a little gasp in the girl's voice as she 
spoke, as though suffering from suppressed excite- 
ment. The symptom, slight as it was, annoyed Tre- 
vennick, and he spoke sharply. 

"Bring me something to eat up here — at once." 

He laughed to himself, bitterly, when the girl 
had left the room. He could picture to himself the 
discussion among the servants, of which he was the 
subject; the delight with which they would gloat 
over every detail of the scandal, and how they would 
welcome every fresh morsel, and eagerly question the 
one who had just left him as to how he looked and 
what he said. 

Hateful as the idea was, he had other and more 
serious matters to attend to, and having fortified 
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himself with a meal, of which he stood badly in 
need, he pulled himself together to face the tempest 
that would surely fall upon him. Without being 
able to analyse his feelings, the young Squire dreaded 
the interview with his father much less than he an- 
ticipated. A month or two ago, when he might have 
chosen the better course, and told his father of the 
debts he had incurred, his courage failed him; but 
now he had no such fear, only a numbing sense of 
hopelessness. The worst had happened. He knew, 
in his own mind, that his fault was past forgiveness, 
and it was only a dull pain, a sense of remorse that 
swamped all other emotions. For a few moments 
he stood at the window looking out across the har- 
bour. How the scene mocked him. The placid waters, 
the intense restfulness of the dark green woods, the 
rugged cliffs towering above the jagged rock-strewn 
shore, all speaking of quiet happiness, every feature 
bringing back some happy memory, and with a sigh 
of deep self-reproach, he left the room and descended 
the stairs towards his father's study. 

Grace Trevennick was by no means deficient in 
feminine curiosity and acuteness. Although no one 
had spoken of the common report concerning her 
brother, she had discovered in some mysterious man- 
ner that something out of the common had happened 
in regard to him, and many were the leading ques- 
tions that she had put to her governess during break- 
fast. That lady, however, with a discretion that did 
her infinite credit, had pleaded entire ignorance, but 
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in a manner that failed to satisfy the child. Plead- 
ing some excuse to escape from her society, Grace 
hastened to make inquiries in a more promising 
quarter. At first her efforts met with little success, 
but although she gained no definite information, she 
became still more convinced, from the serious faces 
of the household and their evasive replies, that Jack 
had committed some grave enormity of which they 
declined to speak. 

The child was wandering disconsolately back to 
the schoolroom, when her brother's tall form loomed 
large in the passage leading from his room, and she 
ran towards him with a little cry of delight. 

" You were not home last night, Jack. Did you 
sleep in the yacht?" 

"Yes, Gipsy," answered Trevennick, as he stooped 
to kiss her. 

" But you don't look as if you slept very well. Is 
there — is there anything the matter?" she con- 
tinued, looking up at him questioningly. 

" Matter I What makes you ask ? " 

" Because everybody seems to be whispering, and 
I've heard your name over and over again; but 
when I ask them they won't tell me. What is it. 
Jack?" 

"Nothing much, dear," he answered, with a touch 
of tenderness. "Perhaps I'll tell you — presently." 

"But why not now?" 

"I haven't time now. I must see father at once." 

"Is it — about this?" 
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" Yes. Run along to your lessons, Grace. Miss 
Wallis will be waiting for you." 

She watched her brother until he had disappeared 
down the stairs, and then walked into his room and 
curled henself up in a large armchair that stood near 
the window, with every apparent intention of re- 
maining for some time. It was a matter of perfect 
indifference to her whether Miss Wallis required 
her attendance or not. At the best of times her 
powers of concentration, so far as study was con- 
cerned, were remarkably limited, but on an occasion 
like this, any idea of imbibing knowledge was out of 
the question, and she was determined that nothing 
less than physical force should compel her presence 
in the schoolroom until she had once more seen her 
brother. For some time Gipsy held undisturbed 
possession of her post, listening not only for Miss 
Wallis's voice summoning her to the morning les- 
sons, but for the sound of Jack's footsteps as he left 
his father's sanctum. The former catastrophe was 
the first to happen, and she could hear the governess 
calling in plaintive tones for her missing pupil, and 
searching those rooms in which Grace was most 
likely to be found. Before reaching the child's hid- 
ing-place, however, Miss Wallis gave up the quest 
as hopeless, and with a silent laugh at the lady's 
failure, Gipsy took down a volume from the book- 
shelf and began reading. In spite of her laudable 
endeavour to fix her thoughts on the pages, the effort 
was a failure. A sense of impending evil filled her 
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mind, while the dread became stronger as the minutes 
dragged along and Jack still remained with Mr. 
Trevennick. It seemed an age since he had left her; 
what was this mysterious interview about that it 
should last so long? After a while the child became 
restless, and fearing that, in spite of her vigilance. 
Jack had escaped her, she was about to reconnoitre 
outside the study, when the sudden closing of a door 
and slow footsteps ascending the stairs proclaimed 
that her patience was about to be rewarded. 

The first glance at her brother was sufficient to 
tell Grace that her suspicions were by no means 
groundless. The mouth was drawn and tense, and 
the rich warm colouring that gave such charm to his 
face had given place to a dull pallor, while he moved 
heavily, with bent head. 

"You here, Gipsy! " was his greeting, as he caught 
sight of the girl. " How is it you're not with Miss 
Wallis?" 

"Because I wanted to see you. Oh, Jack! What 
is the matter? Wh)'' do you look like this?" and 
the child laid a timid hand on his arm, looking up 
at him piteously. 

He sank into a chair wearily, without replying, 
and Grace nestled up to him coaxingly. 

" What has father been saying ? Has there been a 
quarrel?" 

"Hardly a quarrel. But — he's been saying a 
good deal." 

" Have you — have you been putting your foot in 
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it again ? " continued Grace, unconsciously quoting 
Jack's own expression which he had used on simi- 
larly unpleasant occasions. 

Her brother nodded. 

" Is it anything very dreadful ? " 

"Yes. Very bad indeed." 

"But I suppose, now father has * carpeted' you," 
again quoting Jack, "it will be all right?" 

"No, Grace; it won't be all right." 

"But what will happen. Oh! Jack — tell me 
what it is you've done?"  

"I suppose if I don't some one else will," said 
he, lifting the child on to his knee, and kissing her. 
"Whatever I did, you would take my part, wouldn't 
you, Gipsy? You were always a little brick." 

She slipped her arm round his neck, and he con- 
tinued. 

" Do you know what smuggling means ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then that is what I've been doing. I had run 
into debt again, and I wanted money badly." 

"But who found you out?" asked Grace, coming 
to the point at once. 

"Captain Northcote." 

" I hate him. But how did he get to know of it ? " 

"Some one wrote him a letter and told him." 

"And who did that? " said the child, with a scorn- 
ful ring in her voice. 

"A friend of ours, Gipsy — Micky Kershaw." 

"I don't believe it. Jack I" exclaimed Grace, 
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starting up; "I don't believe it I It's a mean, horrid 
thing to do, and he wouldn't dream of it. Why do 
you think he did?" 

Jack gave his reasons, and to clinch the matter, 
produced the letter which Captain Northcote had 
given him, for his sister's inspection. She looked 
at it for a moment and then laughed sceptically. 

"Are you convinced now?" said Jack. 

"No; I'm not. If Micky had written that, he 
wouldn't have been silly enough to write it on the 
back of a sketch so that everybody could tell where 
it came from." 

"But who else could have got hold of this par- 
ticular piece of paper?" said Jack, who saw for the 
first time that his sister's hasty conclusion was not 
entirely without reason. 

"I don't know. But I'm sure it wasn't Micky." 

"After all, it's of not much importance. Some 
one has, since the offender is given up to justice," 
and Jack gave vent to a mirthless laugh that grated 
harshly on his sister's nerves. 

"Don't Jack — laugh like that. And after all 
smuggling isn't so very bad. It isn't half so wicked 
— as some things people do." 

"No; but that doesn't make it any better. Father 
looks upon it in the right light — at least I suppose 
what he said was true." 

"But what did he say?" 

"Lots of unpleasant things, among others that 
I had dragged his name through the mud — that 
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I was — a thief," and his lips tightened as he 
uttered the word. 

Grace put her cheek against his in mute sym- 
pathy, and waited for him to continue. 

"And after all, Gipsy, I'm afraid he is right. 
I'm good for nothing. I've brought shame to him, 
and trouble to others, and — I'm going away." 

" Going away I " echoed the child. " Do you mean 
back to college ? " 

" No. To London — anywhere. I'm under orders 
— to clear out. The Squire will have no more to do 
with me." 

At first Gipsy could not grasp the sense of the 
statement and she looked up at her brother with a 
questioning fear in her eyes. 

" Do you mean — " 

" I mean that father has thrown me over. He has 
forbidden me to set foot in the house again." 

This was a blow for which the girl was entirely 
unprepared. That this handsome, good-natured 
brother of hers, whom she almost idolised, was going 
to leave her, perhaps for ever, seemed too terrible. 
It mattered nothing to her what faults he had com- 
mitted; he was always fond of her, and the happiest 
times of her life were spent in Jack's society. It was 
impossible that he could do anything wicked enough 
to merit such a fate, and her very soul rose up in hot 
revolt against what seemed a gross injustice. 

" But he doesn't mean it," she said, clinging to 
him and sobbing piteously. "He can't mean it. It 
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was only that he was angry. He'll never let you 
go. Oh, Jack, you shan't leave me. You shan't! " 
and the passion of sorrow almost choked her utterance. 

"Hush, Gipsy," said he, soothingly. "Don't cry 
like that. Father is right. It is only what I deserve." 

"It isn't right. He is cruel! " 

"No. You mustn't think of him in that way. 
And after all, I couldn't stop here where everybody 
knows what I've done. Besides, you'll soon get 
used to being without me." 

"No. Never, Jack, never!" she exclaimed vehe- 
mently, "I couldn't forget you if I lived to a hun- 
dred. It's wicked of you to say so. And what will 
Rennet do ? " 

"Rennet!" answered Trevennick, with a start. 
"I don't suppose she will take long to console her- 
self," he continued, trying hard to speak without bit- 
terness. "Besides, that would be all over anyhow." 

"Why do you say that. Don't you think she is 
fond of you ? " 

Jack shook his head. 

" But she is. I promised never to tell you ; but I 
don't care about promises now. She often talks to 
me about you, and she has been dreadfully miserable 
because of the stupid quarrel. She wants to make 
it up, awfully." 

"She hasn't said so." 

" Not in words ; but I know she does for all that. 
She thinks you stopped away because you didn't care 
to see her; but that isn't the reason, is it. Jack?" 

N 
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"No, Gipsy. I couldn't face her with this busi- 
ness hanging over my head. That's why." 

"But it will be all right now. Rennet won't 
mind you smuggling. She would forgive you." 

"Perhaps. Only I can't forgive myself. You're 
too young to understand, Gipsy. I'm disgraced, 
and I must give up thinking about Rennet, even if 
she wished me not to." 

"But why, if it makes her miserable. And I'm 
sure it will?" 

"Because it must be. Because I've done enough 
dishonourable things without adding this to the 
number." 

Although Grace but dimly understood her brother's 
feelings in the matter, she saw argument was useless, 
but her suggestion that Jack should at least write a 
farewell letter to Miss Bracher was eagerly seized 
upon. 

" If you write it soon I could give it to her myself 
this afternoon, and bring back an answer," she said, 
tearfully. " Perhaps you might see each other before 
you go." 

" No. It is better as it is. And now run away, 
Gipsy, I have so many things to do, with very little 
time in which to do them." 

The child, with great reluctance, left Trevennick 
to his own devices, and no sooner was the door 
closed behind her than he drew out pen and paper 
and commenced the letter to Rennet, probably the 
last she would ever receive from him. Although 
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the note was brief, it occupied him a long time, and 
it was not until after he tried to eat the lunch 
brought up to him that it was sealed and directed. 

" Dear Rennet," he had written, "you have no doubt 
heard by this time of my latest offence. The report 
is true, and I am not going to defend myself, because 
that is impossible, but only to make an explanation 
as to my conduct during the last few weeks. If I 
have avoided you it was because I have been acting a 
lie all this while, and I hated playing the part, most of 
all to you. 

"I knew, not at first perhaps, but after I had com- 
menced this trickery, how mean and contemptible I had 
become, and then to face you seemed impossible. 

" Grace, who is bringing this letter, will tell you that 
father has refused all further help, and has insisted on 
my leaving the house, so that to-night I start on a new 
life, to fight my way as best I can. Before I go I want 
you to believe this — However bad I am, the rumours 
that arose because of my keeping away from you were 
false. I never cared for any one else. Rennet — only you, 
and the hardest part of all this wretched business is the 
thought, how much you must despise me. Good-bye. 

" Jack." 

It was a poor, disconnected scrawl, expressing so 
little of what was in his heart, but he could not trust 
himself to write more, and when Grace, very unlike 
her usual sunny self, came timidly into the room, to 
know if it was ready, it seemed almost as if he had 
given her his death-warrant, signed with his own 
hand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MICKY KERSHAW EXPLAINS. 

Grace Trevennick had little difficulty in ob- 
taining a private interview with Miss Bracher. In 
answer to her hurried inquiry, she was told that the 
young lady was to be found in the garden, and after 
a brief search she came upon her on the identical 
spot where Disney Robarts had expressed his lofty 
ideas of duty only a day or so before. The two girls 
kissed each other, and the first glance at Rennet's 
face showed Gipsy that the catastrophe was known 
to her. 

"I suppose you've heard about Jack?" 

"Yes." 

"But you don't know the worst." 

" I should have thought this is bad enough. What 
else has he done ? " asked Rennet, not without a cer- 
tain hardness in her voice. 

"You're against him, too," exclaimed the child, 
with quivering lips, quick to notice Miss Bracher's 
tone. " Every one is against him now. It's a shame I " 

"You mustn't think that, dear," answered the 
girl, drawing Gipsy to her. " But why was he mad 
enough to do it? What reason had he?" 

180 
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"He wanted money badly, and father wouldn't 
give it him. That is why. And after all smug- 
gling isn't so very bad; there are much wickeder 
things than that." 

"Yes. But what is this 'worst ' you spoke of?" 

"Father has turned him out or the house. He is 
going away, — perhaps never coming back again," 
and Grace began to sob bitterly, as much perhaps for 
her own sake as that of her brother. 

"Going away! " echoed Rennet, blankly. 

"Yes. You don't care, I suppose. Nobody 
cares but me. Everybody used to be fond of him, 
but now he has done something wrong, people say 
' serve him right, ' and say bad things about him. 
It's mean and horrid. I hate everybody, especially 
good people," and the child stamped her foot in 
puny rage. 

"I do care, Grace. I would give anything if this 
had not happened. When does he go ? What does 
he mean to do?" 

"To-night; and I suppose he'll starve or go for a 
soldier or something just as bad," answered Gipsy, 
conjuring up visions of the terrible hardships in store 
for her brother. "And he has written a note for 
you. I wanted him to come and see you, but he 
seemed to think you wouldn't like him to. Perhaps 
you don't care to read it," she added, with feminine 
sharpness. "A smuggler isn't a nice sort of friend 
for a young lady." 

"Give it to me, dear," said Rennet, ignoring the 
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scathing nature of the speech. "And if I can do 
anything to help him I will." 

The girl walked away a few steps before she tore 
open the envelope. She had suffered a good deal 
more that morning than Gipsy had imagined, but 
her grief was mingled with a good deal of indigna- 
tion at Jack's incredible folly. Although her view 
of the case was not so extreme as the Squire's, she 
could not hide from herself the fact that there were 
very disagreeable features in the course he had 
adopted, and she was bitterly disappointed in him. 
Although the girl was not blind to the defects in his 
character, she believed that among his many good 
qualities was a keen sense of honour, and in this she 
seemed to be mistaken. It was therefore in a some- 
what critical spirit that she read his laboured epistle, 
but, woman-like, her quick intuition enabled her to 
read between the lines. As far as she herself was 
concerned his honour had been punctilious enough, 
and the doubts as to his faithlessness were dispelled 
at once. It was evident that he had given up all hope 
of her; that he regarded his recent exploit as a bar- 
rier between them ; but although he made no attempt 
to excuse himself, shewed no wish to be considered 
a martyr, she understood how he hungered for a part- 
ing word, or some token of her forgiveness. Even 
as she read, the dark, handsome face rose before her, 
and a rush of tender thoughts swept away all. the 
clouds of doubt and anger that had come between 
them. To her, at least, he was neither mean nor 
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contemptible, only a little weak and easily led, and 
she determined to do nothing that would make his 
misfortune the heavier to bear. 

Slipping the letter in her pocket, Rennet turned 
to Grace who had been quietly watching her. 

"Is he — does he seem very downhearted?" she 
asked. 

"Oh I it's dreadful to see him. He looks so ill 
and is so quiet. It makes me cry when I think 
of it." 

"But after all, perhaps Mr. Trevennick ma}^ 
change his mind," said Rennet, but without much 
conviction in her tone. 

"Father never does that. It's no good hoping." 

" Then we must send Jack away in as good spirits 
as possible. Stay here quietly, dear, while I write 
an answer to this letter. I shan't be long." 

Miss Bracher was as good as her word, and in a 
few minutes she came back to her visitor with the 
reply. 

" Have you written it ? " asked the child. 

"Yes." 

"Then I'll go home again. I shan't see much 
more of him. It won't be like going home after 
to-day," and again the ready tears refused to be 
kept back in spite of Gipsy's heroic efforts. 

"You mustn't fret, Gracie. After all, things 
migiit have been worse. Give him this, and — " 

"And what?" 

Rennet put her arms round the child, and drew her 
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closer. "And my -r-love and that," and she kissed 
her. 

"Oh, Rennet, you're a darling 1" said Grace, her 
face lighting up for the first time. " He is so fond 
of you, and it will make him so happy. But I won't 
stop any longer. Thank you very, very much, and 
I won't forget the message or anything." 

Without further delay, Gipsy hastened back to- 
wards the Manor; but her journey was not accom- 
plished without an interruption. She had turned 
up the narrow lane that led to a side gate of the 
gardens, when the sound of hasty footsteps caused 
her to look round, and she saw Micky Kershaw 
dashing after her. 

"Miss Grace," he panted, as he came up with her, 
pulling off his cap; "can I say somethin' — most 
important?" 

"Yes, Micky. What is it?" she replied, with a 
touch of dignity. 

"Is it — is it true what folks is saying about 
Master Jack? Is he caught?" 

"Yes. It's quite true." 

The boy's face fell, and any lingering hope that 
the rumour was false died away. 

" How did them Revenue chaps get to know of it? " 
he asked, in his quick, jerky manner. 

"Some one wrote a letter to Captain Northcote." 

"To Cap'n — When?" and, as a dreadful sus- 
picion flashed across his mind, the boy's face gi'ew 
white. 
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"The night before last." 

For a few moments the two looked at each other, 
and something in Gipsy's expression caused Micky 
to put another question. 

" Miss Grace. He doesn't — he doesn't think as — 
I did it?" he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

"Yes. He does," ansAvered the girl, with a grave 
nod. 

" But it wasn't. I'll take my bible oath on it," 
cried the boy, every feature twitching with intense 
excitement. "I'd sooner ha' drownded myself than 
split. You don't think I'd be such a dirty sneak, 
do you. Miss Grace?" he pleaded, passionately. 

"No. I told him you hadn't done it. But some 
one has, you know, and if you didn't, he can't think 
of any one else." 

"Oh, if I could only see him! He'd believe me 
then. I'd sooner be dead than let him go on thinkin' 
I was a thing like that," cried Micky, vehemently. 
"Won't you help me, Miss Grace? He'd give me a 
chance if you was to ask him." 

"I'll try, Micky. Only he is going away to- 
night," with a little break in her voice. "And he 
has so many things to do and think about." 

"But it won't take long. I'll never feel right 
again if Master Jack thought as it was me. Tell 
him as I can clear myself. Tell him as I'm pretty 
nigh silly that it's come out. Tell him anything 
so as I can speak a word to him," cried the boy, 
desperately. 
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"I'll do my best, Micky," said Grace, seeing how 
terribly in earnest he was, and feeling more than 
ever convinced of his innocence. "Wait here by 
the gate, and I'll come back as soon as I can and tell 
you whether he will see you or not." 

With this promise the youngster had to be con- 
tent, and Grace hastened into the house, and flew up 
the stairs to her brother's room. 

"Back so soon, Gipsy," said Jack, looking up 
from the table where he was busily engaged in sort- 
ing out and tearing up old letters and papers for 
which he had no use. "I didn't expect to see you 
for a long while yet." • 

"I wouldn't wait. I found Rennet in the garden, 
and gave her your letter." 

"Did she read it?" 

"Yes. Here is her answer." Grace handed him 
the missive and walked to the window so that he 
might read it unobserved. With eager hands he 
tore open the envelope and devoured its contents. 

" Dear Jack, — All that I had not heard before, Grace 
has told me, and I am glad, for both our sakes, that you 
have written as you did. I do not despise you. Jack, 
only I am very, very grieved ; but of this I feel certain, 
that you must have been sorely tempted before you could 
lend yourself to such a scheme. You are going away; 
whatever you have done that is punishment enough, but 
what can I say to comfort you. Don't lose heart. Jack. 
You, who are so brave, will live this scandal down, and 
fight your way. I am sure of it. You are a man, and 
will play a man's part, and if you ever feel discouraged 
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or hopeless, you must think that there are some of us in 
St. Endiver who still believe in you, and hope for you 
always. Rennet." 

Again and again he studied the note as though 
trying to stamp every word in his memory, and it 
was not until Grace spoke to him that he was recalled 
to himself. 

"Is it — a nice letter?" asked the child, timidly. 

" A beautiful letter, " he answered, huskily. " She 
is the best, the dearest girl in the world, Grace. 
And — oh, what a wretch I am. What a pitiful 
fool!" 

"There is something else. Jack," she said, ignor- 
ing his outburst of self-reproach, and putting her 
arms round his neck. " Rennet gave me a message 
for you as well. I was to give you her love and to 
kiss you." 

In spite of the keen joy that Rennet's impulsive 
sympathy gave him, it was instantly dashed by the 
thought of his desperate position, and even as Grace 
pressed her lips to his cheek he put her from him 
gently. 

"She is too good, Gmce. She mustn't think of 
me. I am not worth it." 

At least something had been gained by this diver- 
sion. The colour had come back to his face, his eyes 
brightened, and the apathy that had settled upon him 
was replaced by some trace of his natural manner. 
Beyond this, his mood had grown softer and more 
hopeful, and it seemed to Grace that now was the 
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time when Micky would have some chance of clear- 
ing his character. 

Her first idea was to tell her brother of Micky's 
request and support his claim as best she could; but, 
fearing a refusal, she decided to bring the boy into 
the house, and once face to face with his accuser, 
the latter could scarcely refuse to hear him. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, she made some 
excuse for leaving the room, and hastened through 
the garden to where Micky was waiting, with more 
or less patience, to know the result of her endeavours. 

"Will he see me?" asked the boy eagerly, as 
Gipsy appeared. 

"I haven't asked him. But come with me, Micky. 
He is in his room now, and I'll take you there. If 
you go straight in, I think he'll listen to anything 
you want to say." 

Mumbling some expression of thanks, Micky fol» 
lowed his guide, and passing through the entrance 
hall and up the staircase they soon reached the door 
of Trevennick's sanctum. 

"There, Micky. Tell him the truth. I'm sure 
he'll be only too glad to believe you." And with 
this parting advice Grace quietly stole into the 
schoolroom, leaving Micky, with beating heart and 
unwonted tremors, to do battle for his good name. 

He paused for a moment to pull himself together, 
then turning the handle of the door he entered 
boldly. 

Jack was standing by the fireplace, his back turned 
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towards the newcomer; but hearing the click of the 
lock as Micky closed the door behind him, he faced 
round expecting to see his sister. At the sight of 
the visitor he stood in blank astonishment, and the 
smile of greeting changed into so ominous an expres- 
sion that Micky's heart sank within him. 

There was a momentary silence, and then Jack 
spoke. 

^'You!" 

"Yes, me. Master Jack," answered the boy, with 
a boldness that was belied by his shaking knees. 
"I've got to say something, and I mean to say it 
afore I leaves." 

"Indeed, I should be sorry to hinder you," said 
the young Squire with grim politeness. "But I'm 
a little surprised at this unexpected honour." 

"Don't — don't. Master Jack," burst out Micky. 
"Give me a chance. I see'd Miss Grace, and — 
she's told me that you thinks I've split on you. It's 
a lie; I 'aven't spoke to a soul; I'd sooner ha' died 
than done it." 

"Yes; of course it is very easy to deny it; but, 
unfortunately for you, there is every proof to the 
contrary. Don't sink any lower, Micky," he con- 
tinued, with a touch of scorn which cut the boy 
cruelly. "You promised to keep the secret, and for 
some reason of your own you broke your word. I 
suppose somebody paid you for doing it." 

"Oh, if I could only make you believe it. It's 
gospel truth, Master Jack. Why should I do it? 
Who'd give me anything for splitting?" 
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"You know better than I do." 

"But what have you got agin me. Who's told 
you them lies ? " 

"No one, except yourself; but as you persist in 
denying it, you shall have your chance. Do you 
recognise that sketch? Is it yours?" and Treven- 
nick took from his breast pocket the letter left with 
Captain Northcote, and held it out for the boy's 
inspection. 

"Yes, mine, sure enough," replied Micky, in 
wonder. 

"And is that your writing?" asked Jack, revers- 
ing the paper. 

"No, it aren't." 

" But it's very like the pencilled words under the 
drawing." 

"Mebbe, but it aren't mine," was the dogged 
answer. 

" So you deny that. Did you, on the night before 
last, leave a letter at Captain Northcote's house?" 

"Yes, yes, I did," and there was a catch in the 
boy's voice as he grasped the implication. " But it 
wasn't that; it wasn't that?" His tone had risen 
almost to a shriek as he put the question. 

"Yes; this is the identical note." 

Micky stood for a moment speechless, overwhelmed 
at the evidence that was telling so heavily against him. 

"If I'd known. Master Jack, I'd ha' torn it to 
bits afore the Cap'n should ha' set eyes on it. Why 
didn't I?" 
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"Then you didn't know what the letter was 
about," said Jack, coldly. 

" No, never a word. A man gave me sixpence to 
leave it." 

"Who was it?" 

"I dunno." 

"You don't know. You never saw him before?" 

"P'raps; but it was dark, and his coat collar were 
turned up." 

" Did you recognise his voice ? " 

" No. It was thick like ; seemed as if his throat 
were bad." 

" As the man was a perfect stranger, how do you 
account for the fact that the letter he gave you was 
written on the back of one of your sketches in a 
handwriting that is remarkably like your own?" 
Jack continued, pitilessly. "Doesn't it seem a little 
strange?" 

Again Micky paused, and a curious look stole over 
his face. 

"Who is in this job besides yourself. Master 
Jack ? " he asked suddenly. 

"I don't see how that bears upon the question. 
Why do you ask ? " 

"But there is somebody else. I see'd him in the 
cave that night." 

"And what of it?" 

"It's just this. That drawin' dropped out of my 
pocket when I were crawlin' away. I looked round 
an' saw it lyin' close to a cask, but I dursn't go 
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back, though I was in mortal fear as I'd be found 
out through it. The chap as picked it up must ha' 
written the letter." 

It was Trevennick's turn to pause now. He sank 
into a chair, and for some minutes remained silent. 
For the first time his belief of Micky's guilt wavered. 
The boy had spoken straightforwardly, with evident 
sinceritj'', even when his statements told against him- 
self. Besides he would hardly have been so foolish 
as to risk every chance of discovery which he could 
so easily have avoided. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, his story of the sketch was true. Only 
two men had been to the cave since then — Robarts 
and Weevil. Was it possible that Robarts could 
have played traitor, and used both his knowledge of 
the boy's presence in the storehouse, and the dis- 
covery of this paper, to throw the blame on Micky's 
shoulders? The thought made him sick with dis- 
gust. What possible reason could he have for so 
dastardly an action? There could be only one — 
Rennet. It seemed incredible that any man could 
be so base; but, however unlikely this new theory 
might seem, it was only fair, both to his confederate 
and Micky, that he should make every attempt to get 
at the truth. 

" Can you tell me what the man was like who gave 
you the note ? " asked Jack at last, in an altered tone. 

"Wish I could," said Micky, shaking his head 
dolefully. "It was so plaguey dark. He'd got one 
o' them mackintosh things on, wi' a big collar that 
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come round his ears, an' he never gave me a fair 
chance o' lookin' at him." 

"Was he fair or dark? Had he a moustache or 
not?" 

"Dark, as far as I could see, an' there weren't no 
hair on his face." 

Weevil was clean-shaven, and Trevennick remem- 
bered the fact. 

" Should you know him again ? " 

" Mebbe, an' mebbe not. I couldn't say — honest. " 

Again Trevennick held out the sketch and bade 
the boy look closely at it. 

"Now, Micky," he said quietly, after his visitor 
had scrutinised it. "I want you to answer me 
'yes' or 'no' — simply the truth," and he stood 
before the boy looking down into his face as though 
he could tear the truth from him. 

" Have you ever let slip a word as to what you saw 
that night?" 

"No." 

"And you are certain that sketch is the one you 
dropped in the cave?" 

"Yes." 

"And that you knew nothing more of it until you 
saw it here?" 

"Nothing, Master Jack." 

The boy met his gaze without faltering, and it 
seemed impossible that he could be lying when his 
every look spoke of. honesty and truthfulness. Be- 
sides, in spite of Jack's hasty sneer, he could see no 

o 
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possible advantage that Micky could gain by giving 
information to the Revenue authorities, while little 
by little as the boy's innocence the more impressed 
him, his suspicion of Robarts deepened. As far as 
evidence was concerned he was at the end of his 
tether, and there seemed no prospect of obtaining a 
further clue to the mystery. As he turned to the 
table, however, the envelope in which the note had 
been enclosed caught his eye, and he took it up and 
examined it closely. There was no writing on it, 
but the shape and the texture of the paper seemed 
familiar to him. Hastily opening a drawer, he began 
turning over a collection of letters which had been 
thrown in from time to time, and after a brief search 
he selected one, and laid the two envelopes side by 
side. The resemblance was complete, but to make 
assurance doubly sure he tore both asunder, and 
holding them up to the light examined the water- 
marks on each. The paper was identical. 

With intense interest Micky watched Trevennick's 
every action. He knew that his only chance of clear- 
ing himself lay in the discovery of the real culprit, 
and his mind was sufficiently acute to see that Jack 
was now hot upon the scent. The latter was closely 
comparing the clumsy handwriting on the back of 
the sketch with the letter he had taken from the 
drawer. The suspense was terrible. It seemed 
hours while Trevennick kept his head bent over the 
writing before him, patiently and deliberately noting 
every detail and characteristic in the formation of 
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the letters, and Micky stood motionless, feeling as 
though his very life hung in the balance. 

At last Jack rose and passed his hand over his 
forehead, as though brushing away the ugly thoughts 
that haunted him, and the boy guessed from his fixed 
stem expression that there was no further doubt in 
his mind as to the identity of the traitor. 

"I beg your pardon, Micky," he said, with a soft- 
ened look on his face as the boy turned eagerly. 
"I ought to have known you better. I'm glad you 
didn't do this." 

"I'm a bad lot, Master Jack^" came the quick 
reply, with a huge sigh of relief. "But I aren't no 
sneak, an' I'd sooner be chopped to bits than do a 
thing like that agin' any one, let alone you. But 
who was it?" 

"Who was it! A friend of mine, a companion I 
The greatest blackguard that ever lived! " and for a 
moment the pent-up wrath threatened to blaze out 
beyond control at the thought of Robarts' black 
treachery. 

"And are you goin' to let him off — scot free?" 
asked Micky, sniffing battle. "If it were only a 
boy somewheres about my size. Master Jack, I'd be 
glad to have the job. I'd do it — trust me for that. 

" And if it was a boy, you should have the job, 
said Jack, smiling in spite of himself at his cham- 
pion's offer. "But this is a matter I must attend 
to myself. And now, Micky," he continued, put- 
ting his hands on the lad's shoulders with a look that 
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brought a lump into Micky's throat, "it's good- 
bye. I'm going away, and it's likely enough we 
shall never see each other again." 

" Going away — for good ? " echoed Micky, huskily. 

"Yes. I made a promise to you that a friend of 
mine, an artist, should see your drawings, and I 
meant him to give you lessons. If I can't keep my 
word now, at least I'll do what I can." 

"It don't matter about me, Master Jack. You're 
going away because of — that letter. Aren't that 
it?" 

Jack nodded. 

"I'd like to kill him!" cried the boy, his voice 
broken with mingled anger and sorrow. " He aren't 
fit to live. Must you go. Master Jack? Aren't 
there no other way?" 

"No other way. Come, shake hands, and — wish 
me luck. It's something to know that a few of you 
will miss me." 

Micky's feelings prevented him speaking again. 
He gripped the strong brown hand held out to him 
in his own, and then turned away with his battered 
cap fiercely crushed against his eyes, as though to 
drive back the tears that had overmastered him. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JACK TREVENNICK PAYS A DEBT. 

For some time after Micky Kershaw's departure 
Trevennick sat gazing moodily at the damning evi- 
dence of Robarts' treachery, and while he thought 
bitterly of his broken career, his anger against this 
chosen companion grew dangerously strong. In his 
own mind there was no further room for doubt. 
Each link in the chain fell naturally into its place. 
The sketch left in the cave ; the envelope of a kind 
that Robarts, and none other of his acquaintances, 
affected; and worse than all the handwriting. It 
was true that he had made an attempt to disguise it, 
but a minute examination had shown how little skill 
he had shown in hiding the peculiarities and man- 
nerisms of his caligraphy, secure no doubt in the idea 
that Micky's complicity in the affair would be taken 
for granted. This, then, was the real character of 
his trusted comrade. 

Trevennick laughed bitterly as he thought how 
quietly, how unobtrusively Robarts had instilled the 
idea of this fateful enterprise into his mind; sug- 
gesting it half -playfully, as if, whether he agreed or 
not, the whole business was nothing more than a 
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holiday amusement, with just enough risk to make 
it exciting, and with just enough money in it to 
make it worth the trouble. Had this friend schemed 
and planned from the very first to bring him into the 
net so that he might bring about his ruin ? Hardly. 
It must have been an afterthought — a step taken to 
remove a possibly dangerous rival standing between 
Rennet and himself. 

It was difficult to determine whether contempt or 
sullen rage influenced him the most. At one moment 
he determined to go without seeing him; to write 
a few lines with the simple statement that he had 
discovered his guilt; but when he thought of the 
mask of friendliness, the frank sympathy with which 
Robarts had offered his disinterested assistance, 
Jack's wrath blazed out afresh, and a savage longing 
to feel this blackguard writhing in his grasp, as he 
gave him the thrashing he so richly merited, was too 
strong to be resisted. 

His plans of vengeance were interrupted by Grace, 
who made her appearance, bringing with her a very 
fair representation of what Jack was wont to call "a 
square meal." 

" You scarcely ate any lunch, Jack," she explained. 
"And so I've brought you something myself, as I 
thought you didn't want the servants to interrupt 
you." 

The events of the day were not of a kind calculated 
to increase his appetite, and but for his sister's 
watchful attention Jack would have scarcely done 
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justice to the repast. But the child, who evidently 
had grave doubts as to how and where his future meals 
were to be obtained, was so eager and pressing a hostess 
that, more for her sake than any inclination on his 
part, the young Squire managed to do fairly well. 

"You're not angry with me — about Micky?" she 
asked, when he had finished. "He wanted to see 
you so badly." 

"No. I'm glad I've seen him," was the reassuring 
reply. 

"And — he didn't do it. Jack — did he?" 

"No. Things looked black against him at first. 
But you were right after all, Gipsy." 

" I was certain of it — only I was afraid he wouldn't 
be able to make you believe him." 

" I owe him more than an apology for suspecting 
him," continued Jack, fearing that Grace would 
question him further as to the identity of the in- 
former. "And as I shan't be able to help him now, 
I want you and Rennet to take up a plan that 
occurred to me ? " 

"What is it?" 

"Well. It's about his sketching. I think, hon- 
estly, that if some one took him in hand, something 
might be made of him. I was going to ask Purdoe 
to see his drawings, and if he thought there was any- 
thing promising in them, to give him some assistance. 
Of course I didn't mean him to do it for nothing; 
but now — perhaps Rennet would see what could be 
done?" 
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"I'm sure she would. She knows Mr. Purdoe 
better than any of us." 

Jack talked on, mainly of trivial things, because 
he could see Gipsy was growing more and more 
tearful as the hour approached for his departure. 
She was very quiet, and helped him to pack in his 
portmanteau such things as he required for his 
immediate use, making little thoughtful suggestions 
that showed how her love for this handsome, reckless 
brother of hers, brought out womanly qualities that 
seemed oddly pathetic in such a child. 

At last the melancholy business was finished, and 
Jack looked round his little domain for, possibly, 
the last time. 

"I must start soon, dear," he said, sinking wearily 
into a chair. " Reuben will carry my things to the 
station." 

"Not yet. Jack. There's plenty of time before 
the train goes," and Grace climbed on his knee, lay- 
ing her wet cheek against his. 

"Yes. But I have a little business in the town 
before going to the station. Come — come Gipsy," 
he continued, as the sobbing child nestled up to him. 
" You must be a brave little girl, and not make the 
worst of it." 

"I — I can't help it, Jack. I — I wish I were 
going too. I k — know something dreadful will 
happen to you ? " 

"Nothing worse than work — at least I hope not," 
was the light reply. "I'm going to work hard, 
Gipsy, and make money of my own." 
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" But you'll write sometimes, Jack — promise 
me?" 

"Of course I will." 

" Long letters — all about yourself? " 

"So long that you'll never get through them." 

The light was fading fast now; here and there, 
dotting the harbour, were the twinkling lights of the 
ships' lanterns, while the hills beyond were blurred 
as the gathering darkness closed in upon them. 

The time had come when he must say good-bye to 
the kingdom he had lost. Kegrets were useless. 
He had played the game and lost, and however heavy 
the payment, there was no escape from it. He gently 
unclasped the girl's arms and soothed her as best he 
could. She struggled bravely to bear the trial, lis- 
tening quietly to a few last directions he gave her; 
but when the moment of parting arrived her sobs 
broke out afresh. He kissed her again and again, 
with many a promise that she should hear from him 
before long, but she could not be comforted, and 
long afterwards, her childish outbursts of passionate 
sorrow as he left her, was one of his most bitter 
memories. 

At the time, however, the softer emotions were 
dulled by his keen desire for vengeance, and even 
Gipsy's pitiful grief only added to the sullen rage 
that possessed him. His own misdeeds seemed noth- 
ing in comparison to the treachery of which he was 
the victim. He had calculated the time that it would 
take to square accounts with his enemy, mapping out 
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his plans and allowing for any contingency that 
might arise; and his only fear was that Robarts 
would be from home. Directions had been given to 
one of the servants to convey his luggage to the 
station, leaving nearly two hours before him in 
which to accomplish his task. 

It had grown dark, and as Trevennick's well 
known figure hastened along the Fore Street there 
were few people to notice or recognise him. He 
had turned sharply round by the doctor's old-fash- 
ioned house and was passing the station quay when 
Micky Kershaw, who had been easing his over- 
wrought feelings by several sharp bursts up and 
down the harbour, strolled up from the water's edge 
and caught sight of him. The opportunity of speak- 
ing a few parting words with his fallen hero seemed 
too good to be thrown away, and Micky followed 
him at a respectful distance, waiting until he reached 
the end of the street before he addressed him. The 
boy fully expected that Jack was making his way to 
the station ; but with some surprise he saw him walk 
past it and continue his journey. For the moment 
Micky was puzzled; but with a growing sense of 
curiosity he still kept him in view. Some vague 
idea entered his mind that something was going to 
happen. The remark of Trevennick's, "This is a 
matter that I must attend to myself," came back to 
him, suggesting that he was on his way to perform 
the duty. 

It was, of course, only a conjecture on his part, 
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but the chance of discovering who the real informer 
might be, and possibly witnessing the inevitable 
consequences that would ensue should "Master 
Jack " come across him, was sufficient motive for 
Micky. He changed his original purpose of making 
his presence known, and followed stealthily in Tre- 
vennick's wake. 

It was soon evident that the chase would not last 
long, as the leader, having continued some half a 
mile beyond the station, swung open a gate and fol- 
lowed a private road leading off to the right. 

With heightened interest the boy quickened his 
pace, and kept the tall form in front of him well in 
sight, until his enterprise was rewarded. He saw 
Jack pull the bell at Mr. Disney Robarts' front door, 
stand for a moment, as if asking for the owner, and 
then pass into the house. Micky's sense of delicacy 
was not sufficiently developed to hold him back now. 
It was just probable that the matter, shortly to be 
discussed, was one in which he had been personally 
concerned, and he reconnoitred the premises with a 
view to gleaning as much information as could be 
obtained from the vantage point of the garden. 
With some caution he stole across the lawn towards 
a window, from which there came broad bands of 
light, proving in the first place that the room was 
tenanted, and more satisfactory still, that there were 
no drawn blinds to baffle his curiosity. No one 
appeared to check his cautious movements, and choos- 
ing a spot that promised a safe concealment, as well 
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as an uninterrupted view of the interior, he awaited 
events. 

Although Robarts had avoided the town during 
the last few days he was perfectly acquainted with 
the events that had occurred, and was satisfied, with- 
out being in any way joyful, that his plans had 
worked so successfully. 

He regarded Jack's downfall from an impersonal 
standpoint. In his own way he felt sorry that his 
friend should suffer, and was a little inclined to rail 
against an inconsiderate fate that obliged him to take 
such extreme measures. Had there been another and 
less unpleasant way out of the difficulty he would 
gladly have adopted it, as much for Jack's sake as 
his own, but since another method had not presented 
itself, he consoled himself with the idea that he had 
managed the business neatly, and that whatever 
loss Trevennick might sustain, he himself would reap 
a corresponding benefit. Without in any way desir- 
ing it, he fully expected Jack to pay him a visit, 
while secure in his victim's ignorance, he was pre- 
pared to give him his ready sympathy and much 
practical advice as to the best course to adopt. 

It was therefore with no surprise that he heard the 
bell ring and Jack's voice asking if he was at home. 
Nothing could have been more perfect than the look 
of kindly commiseration on his face and the sincere 
regret in his tone as his visitor entered the room. 

"Jack, old man. I've been expecting you all day. 
Of course I've heard of our cursed bad luck." 
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Trevennick apparently failed to notice his out- 
stretched hand, but he nodded slightly, and, placing 
his hat and stick on the table, dropped into a chair. 

"Upon my word, it's a pretty mess," continued 
the host. " It's no good crying over spilt milk, but 
you don't know how sorry I am. And the worst of 
it is that I can't help feeling I'm a good deal respon- 
sible for it." 

Trevennick looked up sharply for a moment, as 
though struck by the words, but he dropped his eyes 
again as Robarts went on — 

" You see I put the idea into your head, and helped 
you to carry it out. If it hadn't been for me this 
would never have happened," and the speaker's 
accent of self-reproach was a triumph of art. 

"No!" 

"And now, is there much mischief? The worst 
of it is that the cat is out of the bag with a ven- 
geance. Weevil tells me the news is all over the 
town. I can't understand it." 

"Neither can I," was the short answer. 

"I suppose Northcote's men must have spread the 
report. No one else had the chance." 

"I can't say." 

Again Robaiiis' innocence was aptly expressed. 
It had been part of his scheme that the discovery 
made by the Revenue officers should become common 
property. Weevil had not only watched the proceed- 
ings of Captain Northcote closely, but had put out 
in a boat and lingered round the yacht until the 
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casks of brandy had been taken off. Having made 
quite certain that the letter had effected its purpose, 
and acting upon instructions, the man had spread 
the intelligence the same night, so that all chance of 
hushing up the affair would have been effectually 
extinguished. 

Jack, however, had no knowledge of Robarts' com- 
plicity in this particular, and his reply was simply a 
statement of fact. 

"Has it reached the Squire's ears yet?" asked the 
elder man. 

"Yes. I told him myself." 

"By Jove! A tough business to tackle. And 
what is the outcome ? What does he propose to do ? " 

"He pays the treble duty, and I'm kicked out." 

" Kicked out! You don't mean — " 

" That's exactly what I do mean. He has under- 
taken to clear off all my debts, and has finished with 
me. Henceforward I'm to shift for myself. Sink 
or swim, as luck has it." 

Robarts began to feel that his plot had worked, if 
anything, too well. That Jack, in his own phrase- 
ology, would have "an uncommonly warm time of 
it" was inevitable, but he had not regarded it as 
possible that the Squire would take so extreme a 
measure as this, and his condolences had for the first 
time a touch of sincerity. 

Somewhat curtly, however. Jack stopped this flow 
of sympathy. He felt that his self-command would 
break down under so hideous a display of hypocrisy. 
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His smouldering rage burnt the fiercer at each glance 
at the kindly, pleasant face before him, and his 
hands clinched as the words of sympathy tripped so 
smoothly from that lying tongue. 

"Thank you, Robarts," he said. "But I don't 
want pity. I can look after myself, as others have 
done. And I haven't come here to whine about my 
misfortunes. I want to ask you if you have any clue 
as to where Captain Northcote got his information ? " 

"The very question I was about to ask you. Jack," 
said Robarts, promptly, who had no intention of 
broaching the subject, but who was quite prepared to 
discuss it. "I've been racking my brains ever since 
I heard of this affair, but without much success." 

"You don't suspect anybody?" 

" I suspect everybody; but I haven't got any nearer 
the truth. Of course Weevil is as safe as a bank, so 
that the question is whether any one of the crew has 
put Northcote on our track?" 

" No. I believe not. Have you any other theory ? " 
asked Jack, still avoiding the other's glance lest his 
looks should betray his passion. 

" Of course, we're bound to reckon with that boy 
that you had such faith in. Have you thought of 
him?" 

"A good deal." 

"With what result?" 

"I haven't quite made up my mind^" answered 
Trevennick, quietly. "I should like your opinion 
on the subject. Read that." 
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As he placed the letter before him he looked closely 
at his companion, and as Robarts' glance fell upon 
the note he saw a shade of discomposure pass over 
his face. It was gone instantly. With perfect 
calmness the writer picked up the document, read it 
through, and whistled softly. 

"Didn't you tell me the youngster was a bit of an 
artist?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

"Then this makes it look rather black against 
him." 

"You think so?" 

" Naturally. Don't you agree with me ? " 

"Yes. And what seems more suspicious, the boy 
himself left the note at Northcote's." 

Again Robarts looked surprised. 

"How do you know that?" 

"I had it from the Captain." 

"Um. Then it seems as if the mystery was 
solved. But what on earth could be the boy's object 
in doing this ? " 

"That was the puzzle. And, as it happened, I've 
seen him this afternoon. He paid me a visit." 

Again Jack looked up quickly and saw the look 
of fear that vanished almost instantly. 

"What brazen effrontery. Did you thrash 
him?" 

"No. I've saved my strength for the real in- 
former." 

"Then — then it wasn't the boy after all?" said 
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Robarts, with a vague sense that things were not 
working quite smoothly. 

"No. At least that is my opinion. However, 
3'^ou might be able to enlighten me. His tale is this. 
He dropped that sketch in the cave on the night that 
Lantsin locked him in. Do you think that is true?" 

" My dear fellow, I — I don't see that it's possible. 
How did he get it back ? " 

"He got it back on the night before last. He 
delivered that note to Captain Northcote without any 
knowledge of its contents. It was given him by 
some man whom he failed to recognise. Can you 
help me ? " 

Had there been any doubt in Robarts' mind as to 
his friend's suspicions, the warning note in Jack's 
voice as he asked the question would have dispelled 
it, and to ignore it was only to increase suspicion. 

"Look here. Jack, let us understand each other. 
What on earth are you driving at?" 

"I'm driving at the truth. You are more level- 
headed than I am. Tell me whether you recognise 
that envelope?" 

Robarts did recognise it, instantly, but he refrained 
from saying so. He remembered, when it was too 
late, that having lost the post he tore open the cheap 
envelope in which he had first placed the letter, and, 
without much thought, had slipped the note into one 
of the special kind he habitually used. After 
Weevil had departed on his errand the mistake 
occurred to him, but it seemed so trivial that he 
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gave but little heed to it, never contemplating the 
possibility that both letter and envelope would fall 
into Jack's hands. 

"You don't," continued Trevennick, as the elder 
man shook his head with a look of perplexity. 
" Will that assist you ? " 

He crossed to his companion's writing-table, took 
an envelope from the paper rack, deliberately split 
it open and handed it to Robarts. 

"Hold them both up to the light. You will 
notice that they are identical." 

There was no help for it, and obeying instruc- 
tions, Robai-ts made the comparison, and then looked 
round with a grave face. 

" Well. Does the fact that the sketch, lost in the 
cave, was left with Northcote in one of your envelopes 
suggest anything to you ? " 

"Of course it does," replied Robarts with an 
assumption of candour, positively masterly. "It 
points distinctly to Weevil." 

" That is your theory, then ? " 

"And I placed the most perfect confidence in 
him." 

" It only proves how little any one is to be trusted. 
Even those we believe in the most," said Jack, with 
a curious inflection in his voice. " And now look 
at the writing. Is that his ? " 

In spite of Robarts' self-control, the situation was 
too critical for him to retain a perfectly calm demean- 
our. There was something about Trevennick's man- 
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ner, too, that increased his feeling of uneasiness, 
and he knew that his cheeks had paled, and that the 
paper he held in his hand was trembling. 

" Come. You know more about his writing than I 
do. What do you think?" 

The young Squire was standing at his elbow, 
looking over his shoulder, and tapping his stick, 
impatiently, on the table. 

" It's too serious a matter to decide off hand. But 
I'm bound to say it — it isn't unlike it. Anyhow 
it's a clumsy forgery." 

"Yes. You won't say positively that it is in 
Weevil's handwriting, but you think so?" 

"Yes." 

"That's a lie, Robarts. You wrote it yourself! " 

For a moment there was silence, and then the elder 
man started to his feet, glaring at the dark, menacing 
face of his accuser. 

" This is a joke of yours, Trevennick, and in rather 
bad taste." 

"No. Unless you always regard the truth as a 
jest." 

"Then, man, you must be mad! " 

"On the contrary, I'm sane for the firat time this 
two months." 

" Of course your statement is perfectly ridiculous. 
I'm willing to make every allowance for you under 
the circumstances, but I can't submit to an insult of 
this sort." 

"I'm afraid you'll have to put up with worse 
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insults than this before to-night is over," said 
Jack, grimly. "You deny that you wrote this 
letter?" 

"It's hardly necessary," replied Robarts, scorn- 
fully. "Your own common sense should tell you 
how ridiculous the charge is. Even granting that I 
am capable of such an action, what possible reason 
could I have — " 

"I can only guess," interrupted Jack. "Possibly 
the same motive that prompted you to spread those 
lying rumours about me before — to damage me in 
Rennet Bracher's opinion — to make your path 
clearer." 

"The thing is absurd. I won't argue with you." 

"It isn't much use. If any one had told me a 
week ago that you were blackguard enough to do 
this, I should have laughed at him; but now I know 
you. You wrote that letter. Every line of the 
clumsy forgery convicts you. You thought the 
sketch was enough to fix suspicion on young Ker- 
shaw, and when this had failed. Weevil was to be 
the scapegoat. Any one rather than you. If I 
hadn't been certain before I saw you, I could have 
read your guilt in every lie you told. Why, man, 
it's written on your face — now." 

"There are limits, Trevennick," broke in Robarts, 
feeling that bluster was the only weapon now avail- 
able. "I've stood a good deal because of our friend- 
ship. But this is too much. You're a fool to 
suspect me, and a greater fool still to suppose I 
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should do this because of your position with Miss 
Bracher. It isn't necessary." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

" I mean this, that if I choose to ask her, the girl 
would marry me before the year is out. Perhaps I 
shall." 

The solitary watcher at the window found his pa- 
tience rewarded at last. He was unable to hear much 
of the conversation, but he followed closely every 
movement of the two men, and could gather from a 
sentence here and there and the changing expres- 
sions on each face how the interview progressed. In 
his opinion the drama opened almost too quietly; 
but when the fatal letter appeared upon the scene, 
when the two envelopes were brought into evidence, 
the interest heightened, and there appeared every 
prospect of an exciting climax. It was not, how- 
ever, until he saw Jack's hand wander towards the 
stick, and his threatening aspect as he rose from his 
chair, that the boy became fairly engrossed in the 
situation. He knew, by their raised voices, and by 
Robarts' white, scared face, that the last act was 
approaching, and, forgetting caution, he pressed his 
face against the window, so that no detail should 
escape him. At last he heard Robarts' final taunt, 
and saw Jack raise the stick and cut his companion 
sharply across the shoulder. Like a cornered rat 
Robarts sprang at him fiercely, seizing his wrist as 
though to wrest the weapon from him, and hitting 
him with his disengaged hand. For a moment the 
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issue hung in the balance ; the two men swayed to 
and fro in desperate efforts to obtain the upper hand, 
and Micky, with every pulse beating at fever heat, 
was shouting advice to his champion, utterly oblivi- 
ous of his surroundings. Then, with a chuckle of 
intense appreciation, the boy saw Trevennick had 
obtained a grip on the other's collar, and by main 
strength had forced him to his knees. A glance at 
the young Squire's face, glowing with passion, was 
sufficient to assure Micky that, although vengeance 
might be vicarious, it would be thorough. The 
supple, knotted cane fell time after time across the 
informer's back and shoulders, and with such good- 
will that the sound of the sharp swish as it sprang 
through the air, and the dull thud as it struck home, 
filled the solitary spectator with an unholy joy. 

Every desperate attempt of the unhappy victim to 
escape this rain of blows was a fresh delight, and as 
Robarts twisted and struggled in the relentless 
grasp of his persecutor, Micky's approval of the 
proceedings was once more audibly expressed. But 
at last Trevennick's arm, nerved as it was with 
wrath, grew tired, and flinging the almost uncon- 
scious man face downwards on the floor, he walked 
out of the room. A few moments later the tall 
figure was striding back to the station with Micky 
following respectfully in his wake. 

Possibly the boy's ethics were faulty, but it seemed 
to him that whatever wrong Jack Trevennick had 
committed, his last act before bidding farewell to St. 
Endiver was the very incarnation of justice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LOW WATER. 

Like many another prodigal, Jack Trevennick was 
drawn into the vortex of London. Here seemed his 
only chance of gaining a livelihood, and for some 
weeks he had been existing on the few pounds that 
represented his. worldly wealth. 

The sharp lesson he had received had taught him 
many things, and now that the first poignant feeling* 
of anger against Robarts and his self-reproach were 
growing less, he was prepared to face the future 
with some hope. Whatever his faults, he was not 
one to sit down under merited or unmerited misfort- 
une and rail at fate. He was essentially a fighter, 
and having thoroughly realised his position, he lost 
no time in making some effort to mitigate the blow 
that had fallen upon him. The old days had gone 
for ever. The delightful lotus-eating at St. Endiver, 
the reckless, jovial times at Oxford, had become 
memories, and he was face to face with a grim reality 
— poverty. 

The sudden plunge, however, if not pleasant, was 
at least bracing. Jack had shaken off the nightmare 
of the past few months, and found that upon his 
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own exertions depended the very necessaries of life ; 
the prospect was not altogether uninviting. The 
freedom from the fear of exposure was an intense 
relief, while now that the haunting dread and anxiety 
that had made life a burden was removed, his cheer- 
ful good humour and much of his elasticity of spirits 
had returned to him. 

At least his fortunes could scarcely reach a lower 
ebb. Here in this huge city there was surely some 
chance to prove himself of some use in the world, to 
wipe out the stigma on his name ; and a new-born 
ambition sprang into being out of the ruin he him- 
self had created. 

It was perfectly useless to disguise the fact that 
the strictest economy in every detail was imperative. 
However lavish his expenditure might have been, he 
knew the value of money, and that every penny he 
spent brought him nearer to absolute pauperism. 
With this idea always before him, his first step had 
been to seek lodgings that should combine comfort 
with cheapness, the latter object to be of the first 
consideration, and he had installed himself in a 
modest apartment within easy walking distance of 
the city. 

The new abode and its surroundings were by no 
means of an exhilarating nature ; but Trevennick's 
financial position hardly justified a residence in a 
more aristocratic quarter, so he quickly settled down 
in the small and shabby quarters of which he was 
the possessor, and prepared to open the campaign 
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without loss of time. Before doing so he made a 
careful calculation of his forces. The cash at his 
disposal was sufficient, by practising strict economy, 
to keep him for six weeks, allowing a margin for any 
little expenses that might occur ; and in that time he 
felt with Mr. Micawber that "something would turn 
up. 

Putting aside all false modesty, he reviewed his 
stock-in-trade. He had youth and energy, and a 
good appearance, while his education was certainly 
above the average. All classical knowledge was put 
aside as an unsaleable commodity; but his acquaint- 
ance with modem languages, a study that had always 
interested him, was fairly intimate, and he was able 
to read and write both French, German, and Spanish 
with some fluency. This seemed to him to be the 
key that should open, with comparative ease, the 
door of commerce, and day after day he spent some 
hours in a neighbouring reading-room, wading 
through the advertisement columns, and writing to 
offer his invaluable services to such firms as seemed 
in need of them. 

As a general rule he received no answer to his 
application;'' but in several instances a personal 
interview had been granted, which had not only been 
unsuccessful in itself, but had materially lessened 
his belief in the common sense and sagacity of busi- 
ness men. Almost the first questions asked him 
were in reference to his previous business experience 
and the character of his references ; while his replies 
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to both these inquiries effected a speedy closing of 
negotiations. Both these difficulties seemed well- 
nigh insurmountable. His acquaintance with busi- 
ness routine was practically a minus quantity, and 
where could he obtain a satisfactory character? In 
all this vast city there was, as far as he knew, no 
one to whom he could apply, and it was scarcely 
probable that his college career, or his one attempt 
at business enterprise would prove much recommen- 
dation. 

At one time he was half inclined to apply to the 
firm in which his father was a partner, in the hope 
of a letter of introduction; but the idea was dis- 
missed, and in spite of every rebuff he doggedly con- 
tinued his vain quest for some post, however humble. 

Had he been in a position to deposit a sum of 
money, he could have obtained the secretaryship of 
a number of really brilliant concerns that were only 
awaiting his contribution to the capital already 
received, to float gaily out upon the sea of pros- 
perity; but his circumscribed funds and a natural 
shrewdness stood in the way. Beyond these tempt- 
ing but doubtful offers there was no demand what- 
ever for his services, and it seemed after all as if his 
funds would vanish before there came a break in his 
fortune. 

It was one morning, at the latter end of October, 
that while waiting for his frugal breakfast, he had 
employed the interval in thoroughly overhauling the 
broken remnant of his resources. The result was 
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anything but satisfactory; indeed, so low was the 
exchequer, that another week would see him practi- 
cally penniless, and for the first time his courage 
began to fail him. Try as he might, there seemed 
no loophole of escape from his difficulties. He had 
done everything; left no stone unturned, and he was 
no nearer to his desire. In a week's time he would 
be a pauper, with not so much as would buy him a 
single meal. His strength, of coui-se, was left him, 
and since no one wanted his brains, at least he could 
surely get some manual labour that would bring him 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. This, 
however, was defeat, aiid to Trevennick the prospect 
of such a life seemed a degradation too great to be 
borne — an almost animal stiTiggle for existence. 
His cogitations were interrupted by the appearance 
of his landlady, a careworn, battered looking woman, 
her face prematurely lined with dull cares and sordid 
anxieties. She placed the tray on the table and was 
about to leave the room when Jack stopped her. 

" By the bye, Mrs. Killick, I shall be leaving here 
this day week, if that is sufficient notice." 

"Leaving, sir," said the woman bluntly. "I'm 
sorry to 'ear that, sir. I 'ope as there's nothing — " 

"Not at all," interrupted her lodger. "I've been 
very comfortable here, and you have been kindness 
itself. Don't think I'm dissatisfied." 

Now Mrs. Killick, in spite of her many responsi- 
bilities still retained a touch of romance in her dis- 
position, and this young, handsome lodger of hers, 
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with his ready smile and pleasant manners, had 
stimulated that faculty to an uncommon degree. 

It was easy enough to conclude that he was, as 
she explained to a neighbour, "a real gentleman 
born and bred ; " but under what adverse circum- 
stances he had been reduced to occupying her hum- 
ble apartment was a question that she had vainly 
attempted to solve. There had been endless dis- 
cussions in Mrs. Killick's kitchen, and over the 
party wall of Mrs. Killick's back-yard on this impor- 
tant topic. 

"I do say this," proclaimed the landlady on these 
occasions, "that 'ee's been redooced through no fault 
of his own. P'raps there's a 'ard-'earted father or a 
wicked uncle, like what you read about, as has done 
'im out of 'is rights. Not that 'ee complains, far 
from it. 'Ee's as cheerful an' good-tempered as if 
'ee'd the Bank of Hengland behind 'im, and that 
perlite as goes to my heart, not being accustomed to 
such treatment, and always a smile and a word for 
the children, and maybe some sweeties which keeps 
'em quiet — if it don't upset 'em. No, my dear, 
'ee's a gentleman, every button of 'im, and I'm proud 
to '^ve 'im in the 'ouse, besides payin' a week in 
advance." 

It was no wonder, with such sentiments as these, 
that Mrs. Killick received Jack's notice of removal 
with extreme reluctance, and made no attempt to 
conceal her dissatisfaction. 

"Are you aleavin' London, sir?" she asked, 
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apologetically. "Because I'm downright sorry to 
lose you, and if there h'is anything I could do to 
make things a bit more pleasant for you — " 

"I wish you could, Mrs. Killick," laughed Jack. 
" But the fact is, I haven't been successful in finding 
work, and — well I'm at the end of my tether." 

"You ain't the first what's bin like that, sir," said 
the landlady with a concerned air. "But work'U 
come, sir; if not this week p'raps next. You must 
keep a good 'art." 

" Only that won't pay you for board and lodging. 
Hope is a very light diet without something more 
substantial at the back of it." 

"If I may be so bold, sir, I'm that sure that you'll 
deal honest by me, that I could wait a week or two 
— until you got a situation," and Mrs. Killick 
gasped at the tremendous nature of her offer. 

"No. I couldn't stay under those conditions," 
said Jack. "Not that I don't appreciate your kind- 
ness," he added, hastily. "But I see no prospect of 
paying you back. I'm afraid, Mrs. Killick, you 
would find me a very risky investment." 

In spite of the woman's hopeful assurances that 
the silver lining to her lodger's cloud would quickly 
show itself, Trevennick remained firm, and she was 
about to leave the room with many protestations of 
regret when a sudden idea occurred to her. 

"There's another way, sir — and I may say so 
meanin' no offence," she began. "But gentlemen 
in your position, 'requiring temporary accommoda- 
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tion ' as they says in the hadvertisements, sometimes 
finds it convenient to — to — " 

"Borrow money?" put in Jack, questioningly. 

"Yes, sir. In a way." 

^But who would be fool enough to lend it?" 

"Well, sir," continued the landlady, looking 
meaningly at a large portmanteau standing in a cor- 
ner of the room, which, with a chest of drawers con- 
tained Trevennick's wardrobe. "P'raps there's a 
few articles of clothin' you ain't got no immediate 
use for?" 

" By Jove ! Mine Uncle ! " exclaimed Jack. 
"That's a happy idea of yours, Mrs. Killick. I 
was an ass never to have thought of it before. Of 
course there is. Two dress suits are distinctly use- 
less luxuries. Besides, one is permitted to occupy 
the box seat of an omnibus without appearing in a 
covert coat and riding breeches. Fortune smiles at 
last, while the pawnbroker is to supply the sinews 
of war." 

In a few moments Trevennick and Mrs. Killick 
were busily engaged in sorting out such articles of 
wearing apparel for which the owner had no further 
use, and before long quite a respectable pile of gar- 
ments were put aside for the purpose of " raising the 
wind." 

"They're a mean lot, them pawnbrokers," sighed 
the landlady. "But there's something to be got on 
that lot being all good stuff, sir, if the business is 
done by some one as knows the dodges." 
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"I see. It doesn't do to take the first offer that 
comes, I suppose. Unfortunately my experiences 
in a delicate affair of this kind are somewhat lim- 
ited," said Jack, thoughtfully. 

"Oh! Bless you, sir. They'd take advantage of 
you every way. You couldn't never drive a bargain. 
It ain't to be thought of for a moment. But if you'd 
leave it to me, Mr. Trevennick," she continued, with 
the light of battle gleaming in her eyes, "I'll see 
as they treat you fair. It ain't the first time by a 
good many as I've 'ad dealings with 'em." 

"Will you, Mrs. Killick?" exclaimed Jack, grate- 
fully, intensely relieved at escaping from so unpleas- 
ant an errand. "You're sure you don't mind?" 

"Mind, sir; I likes it," said the lady heartily, 
gathering up the assortment of superfluous garments. 
"Now just you make yourself easy, and eat your 
breakfast before it's quite spiled, an' I'll be back in 
no time." With this cheerful assurance Mrs. Killick 
hastened away upon business intent, leaving her 
lodger to consume the modest meal she had provided 
for him. 

True to her promise, Mrs. Killick's absence was 
brief, as Jack had scarcely finished breakfast and 
loaded a pipe, which now had become his closest 
companion, when she again put in an appearance 
with the results of her visit, results which exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. 

"Upon my word, Mrs. Killick, I'm no end obliged 
to you," he said, warmly, when the tickets and cash 
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were handed to him. "You've managed splendidly. 
I don't believe I should have got half the money." 

"I don't think as you would, sir. But I know 
the value of things as well as them pawnbrokers do," 
she added, with an air of pride. "They takes in 
things and they takes in people; but I ain't to be 
took in, and they knows it. And now, sir, I 'opes 
you'll see your way to stop on a bit longer. It'll 
give you more time to look round." 

"Yes. Thanks to you, I feel quite a capitalist 
with all this money," laughed Jack. "And so, if 
you'll have me, I'll stop on with pleasure." 

"I'm glad to 'ear it. And don't you get down- 
'earted, Mr. Trevennick. Many a gentleman 'as 
been worse off than you. But things is bound to 
take a turn, and your streak of luck is pretty nigh 
due." 

The respite from absolute pauperism exercised a 
very beneficial effect on Jack's spirits. It had given 
him more breathing time, and his waning hopes 
revived at the comfortable sound of the money jin- 
gling in his pocket. Hitherto every application for 
clerical work had been a failure ; but surely, as Mrs. 
Killick had said, his streak of luck was almost due, 
and his only difficulty was in which direction to look 
for it. 

He was standing by the window, looking across 
the narrow street at the shabby dingy houses oppo- 
site. Wherever this luck might be, it had carefully 
avoided the precincts of his present abode ; and the 
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hopeless squalor, the aspect of gloom and poverty 
that confronted him by no means added to his cheer- 
fulness. 

The constantly recurring disappointments he had 
received, and his totaLchange of living, were begin- 
ning to have their effect. At each rebuff his thoughts 
went back to St. Endiver, and a yearning to escape 
from this wilderness of bricks and mortar, if only 
for a day, had grown almost to a passion. After the 
fi'ee life in the open air, with the strong salt breezes 
to which he was accustomed, the heavy stagnant 
atmosphere of his present quarters seemed to stifle 
him; and now that he was provided with money 
sufficient for another week or two, he felt that a brief 
holiday was less a luxury than a necessity. Above 
the blackened chimneys he could see a strip of blue 
sky. Here and there a gleam of sunlight was steal- 
ing timidly along the grimy walls, as if half doubt- 
ful of its reception. A picture of the harbour, and 
the hills of Pentruth, clothed in their gorgeous 
autumn foliage, came vividly back to him as though 
in mockery. If only to get away for a few hours 
from this ceaseless noise and dreary prospect ; to let 
his eyes wander over the wide expanse of wood and 
meadow; to breathe the pure sweet air. Why not? 
For a shilling or two the journey could be accom- 
plished ; and once free from this din and squalor his 
brain would become clearer, and he could think and 
plan with some chance of success. 

The idea once decided upon, he lost no time in 

Q 
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carrying it out, and leaving a message saying that he 
might be away until the next evening, he hastened 
off to the nearest terminus, careless of his destina- 
tion, thinking only of the coming holiday. 

He had reached the station before deciding upon 
the spot that would suit both his inclination and his 
pocket, but a glance at the time-sheets enabled him 
to settle the point. He remembered, some years 
back, spending a few days in the heart of Surrey, and 
a further search showed him that for a comparatively 
trifling cost he could accomplish the journey. For- 
tune favoured him, and with but little delay he had 
left the slums of Bermondsey behind him, dashed 
past the outlying suburban stations, and with almost 
schoolboy delight was gazing eagerly from the win- 
dow upon the changing scene that opened out on 
either side. 

His destination was quickly reached, and snifl&ng 
hungrily at the sweet, fresh breeze, he began his 
tramp, with a light heart, along the country road, 
looking with a strange gladness towards the Surrey 
Hills before him, and the dark rich soil of the freshly- 
ploughed fields between which lay his path. After 
his recent experiences, each tree and hedgerow seemed 
an old friend, while the nightmare of liis present 
straits and the doubtful future before him were left 
behind in his dingy lodgings. 

To think of anything but the scene around him 
was impossible. He strode along, drinking in every 
aspect of the landscape, and giving himself up utterly 
to the mere physical delight of living. 
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How far and in what direction he had gone was 
for some time a matter of indifference, until a sensa- 
tion of hunger warned him it was many hours since 
he had broken his fast ; then having feasted royally 
on bread and cheese at a roadside inn, he continued 
his tramp with renewed vigour. 

The landlord, in answer to inquiries, had given him 
a fairly correct idea of his bearings, and he found 
that, without any undue exertion, he would reach 
Dorking sufficiently early to obtain supper and a bed 
for the night. The short October twilight was 
drawing to a close, just as the misty outline of Box 
Hill warned him that his pilgrimage was nearing its 
end. In less than an hour he would reach the town, 
and striding along through the gathering darkness, 
Trevennick followed the road that ran like a yellow 
thread at the base of the rounded uplands. 

Now and again he would meet some farm labour- 
ers, or a market cart, but the intruders on his soli- 
tude were few and far between, and the silence for 
the most part was only broken by his own steady 
tread as he swung along, still fresh in spite of the 
miles he had travelled. Except for the twinkling 
lights that shone out from an outlying farm, there 
was but little sign of human habitation, and it was not 
until he had almost reached the main road that there 
came a break in the high banks rising some feet on 
either side. For some minutes he had noticed a 
gleam of light striking through the trees on his left 
hand, but until the gate had been reached he had not 
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noticed a low two-storied house lying back some 
thirty yards from the highway. He was about to 
pass by, with merely a casual glance at the curtained 
windows, when a scream in a woman's voice made 
him pause. The sound was followed by the bursting 
open of a French window facing him, and thef volume 
of smoke that belched forth almost simultaneously, 
was sufficient warning that the cry of alarm was not 
without foundation. 

Pushing open the gate. Jack ran up the gravelled 
path, and after a hasty survey found there was not a 
moment to be lost. The room was now empty, but 
a small hand-lamp lay overturned upon the floor, and 
the lace curtains and blind were one mass of flame. 
It was evident that unless he acted promptly the 
consequences would be disastrous, so without losing 
a moment he began to tear down the hangings and 
toss them one by one upon the lawn in front. The 
task was just completed when the door of the room 
was flung open and an elderly lady and a servant, 
both terribly frightened, made their appearance. 

Under other circumstances Trevennick would have 
apologised for his not altogether unwarrantable in- 
trusion, but the present danger left no time for even 
ordinary civility. Although the curtains were re- 
moved from harm's way, the woodwork round the 
window, apparently dry and combustible with age, 
was burning fiercely, and unless the fire was speedily 
extinguished, it promised to spread beyond control. 

" Bring water," shouted Trevennick. " The place 
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will be in a blaze before many minutes. Is there any- 
handy?" 

The servant vanished instantly, leaving the lady 
of the house, so at least was Jack's conclusion, to 
wring her hands in dire distress, too alarmed to offer 
either advice or assistance. 

"What will he say! What will he say! He'll 
ne,ver forgive me — never ! It will break his heart I " 
she moaned piteously. 

"Then why don't you help to put it out?" yelled 
Trevennick hoarsely through the blinding smoke, 
referring to the cause rather than its effect on the 
unknown "he." "Get pails, cans, jugs — anything! 
Hysterics are no use." 

But the object of his wrath was deaf to arguments, 
however forcibly put, and quickly realising that fact. 
Jack dashed by her, into the hall beyond, only to 
encounter the domestic who was staggering under a 
brace of pails containing the precious fluid. 

Snatching one from her hand, and bidding her 
follow with the other, he returned to the scene of 
danger, and flung the water on to the crackling wood- 
work. At the second assault, the prospect of suc- 
cessfully fighting the flames grew more hopeful, but 
it was evident that the battle was by no means won. 
Bidding the servant lead the way, they both rushed 
through to the scullery, and while Jack filled the 
buckets, his assistant brought into action a fresh 
supply of utensils, with which to carry on the strug- 
gle. For some time the issue hung in the balance. 
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When the victory appeared almost certaia, a jet of 
flame would suddenly spurt out and leap along the 
half-consumed timber, yielding sullenly, and belch- 
ing forth a suffocating volley of smoke, as though in 
impotent anger at its defeat. Time after time with 
scarcely a moment's delay Trevennick deluged each 
point of fire, and it was not until the last spark was 
extinguished that he ceased his laboui*s. 

" There ! " he said, at last, after a careful scrutiny, 
"I think you're pretty safe now. By Jove! it was 
a nan'ow squeak though. Another five minutes and 
nothing less than a waterspout would have saved the 
house. Bring a light and see what damage is done." 

While the girl had disappeared on her errand, the 
lady, who had been weeping unostentatiously in the 
hall, ventured timidly into the room. 

" Is it — is it quite extinguished ? Are you sure 
that there is no further danger?" she inquired, with 
a little gasp between each word. 

" I think not, madam. But if you have any fear 
on the matter I shall be happy to stay a short time 
longer." 

"Oh I Thank you so much. I can't think what 
would have happened if you had not rendered such 
invaluable assistance." 

Jack was about to make some suitable reply and 
offer an apology for his discourteous mode of address, 
when the garden gate creaked on its hinges, and 
steps were heard coming up to the house. 

" Here he is I " exclaimed the lady, listening in- 
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tently. " George I George I " she cried at the open 
window, as the crunch on the gravel path ceased 
suddenly. 

"Yes, Miranda; what is it?" came a man's voice 
in reply. 

"Come in, dear. Oh, I've had such a fright. I 
am so glad you've come back." 

"A fright! Hullo I what does this mean?" The 
alarmed tone with which the question was put, 
showed that the charred curtains lying upon the 
grass had attracted his attention, and Jack saw a 
small upright figure dart hastily into the room. 
"What has happened, Miranda? It is dark in here. 
I can't see." 

"Oh, George, I knew you'd be upset. But it 
isn't my fault indeed — indeed, it isn't." And the 
lady promptly threw her arms round the neck of the 
startled gentleman, and began a fresh burst of weep- 
ing. But the latter had quickly guessed at the 
nature of the catastrophe. Disengaging himself 
from her embrace, he exclaimed in a tone of horror: 
"Good heavens, Miranda, it's fire I" 

At that moment the servant entered the apartment 
bearing a lamp, apparently oblivious of Jack, who 
stood a passive spectator of the scene. The fresh 
arrival, with every symptom of the most acute dread, 
snatched the light from the trembling hand of the 
girl, and began a minute survey of the walls. With 
quiet amusement Trevennick watched his move- 
ments. He noticed, for the first time, that every 
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inch of space was occupied by glass cases ranged , 
from floor to ceiling, in which were endless varieties 
of moths and butterflies. The owner of these treas- 
ures examined each in turn, his expression of intense 
anxiety growing less and less as each one seemed un- 
injured ; and when at last his task was accomplished, 
he turned to the lady with a huge sigh of relief. 

"They're safe, Miranda! Thank heaven, they're 
safe!" 

"What a mercy, George. I'm sure I don't know 
what would have happened if it hadn't been for this 
gentleman. He saved them." 

The owner of the treasure-house turned to Tre- 
vennick, half inquiringly, as though he had noticed 
his presence for the first time. 

"I don't know who he is, or how he came," con- 
tinued the lady; "but we should have been burnt 
alive, house and all, if it hadn't been for his presence 
of mind." 

"Oh, it was nothing, I assure you," said Jack. 

" Nothing, sir. Is averting what would have been 
almost a national calamity — nothing? Jane, how 
did it happen?" and the speaker glared first at Tre- 
vennick and then at the trembling domestic, whose 
tearful interjections had aroused his suspicion. 

" It's them flimsy curtains, sir, as did it. I was 
pulling down the blinds — " 

"With a lamp in your hand — like a fool." 

"Y — yes, sir. And all of a sudden they was in 
a blaze, and — and — " 
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"You ran away. Miranda, ask that woman to 
leave the room, or I shall forget myself." 

Before the lady could comply with this imperious 
request the servant had vanished, and the choleric 
speaker turned to Trevennick for a further explana- 
tion. 

"I expect that was the cause of the accident," 
observed Jack. " I happened to be passing, and see- 
ing smoke rising from the window, I ventured to 
intrude upon your premises, to find the curtains well 
alight. I tore them down, and the maid and myself, 
with the aid of a few pails of water, quickly put an 
end to the fire. The matter was very trifling." 

"Trifling!" exclaimed the small gentleman; "it 
was nothing of the sort, sir. You see these ! " and 
he raised his hand in the direction of the glass cases ; 
"and these!" pointing impressively to a pile of 
manuscript upon a secretary at the further corner of 
the room. "That represents five-and-twenty years' 
thought and work, and but for you that — that idiot 
would have destroyed the lot. I'm your debtor, sir, 
for more than I can tell. Shake hands." 

Although Trevennick was at a loss to discover the 
invaluable nature of the slight assistance he had ren- 
dered, he put his hand in the speaker's outstretched 
palm, only to utter an exclamation as the other 
gripped it. 

"I'm deeply — What the deuce is the matter? 
Hurt?" 

"A little, I fancy. Nothing to speak of." 
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During the excitement and bustle the young 
Squire had been quite oblivious of having received 
any injury, but the sharp twinge at the touch of his 
companion's hand caused him to look at his own. 
Both were scorched and blackened by his brief 
struggle with the burning drapery, and though he 
spoke so lightly, the pain grew more acute, and a 
glance at the injured members proved conclusively 
that they were badly burned. 

" My dear sir, why, you've immolated yourself in 
my service," was the hasty comment. "Miranda, 
where is James? Ring the bell." 

In answer to the lady's summons the tearful 
domestic communicated the fact that " James " had 
but just returned. 

" Tell him to get the horse and trap ready at once 
to drive this gentleman to Doctor Barrett's. I'm 
afraid this is a nasty business," he added. "But 
Barrett is no fool; you can rely on him. Is there 
much pain ? You look pale." 

"No more than I can stand," said Jack, with 
rather a feeble smile. 

" Miranda — brandy. " 

A strong dose of stimulant was administered to 
the patient, and in a few minutes he was bowling 
along towards Dorking, with strict injunctions that, 
under any circumstances, he was to return and 
spend the night under the roof of his newly-found 
acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A BIFT IN THE CLOUD. 

The damage Trevennick had sustained in his brief 
engagement with the fire was not so serious as was 
anticipated, but for all that he was likely to be par- 
tially incapacitated for at least a fortnight. The 
Doctor had dressed the injured hands, given him 
general directions as to treatment, and having ascer- 
tained where his patient was staying, had promised 
to call upon him before he left in the morning. 

"I suppose George Renard was uncommonly grate- 
ful to you for saving that precious collection of his ? " 
said the medical man at parting. 

"Very," laughed Jack. 

"And so am I. We're old friends, he and I; but 
if anything had happened to those specimen cases, 
life would have been a burden to both of us." 

The journey back to the house was quickly accom- 
plished, and Trevennick was ushered in to a small 
but well-furnished dining-room, where supper was 
laid for two persons. 

His host rose immediately on his entrance, and, 
pointing to a chair, began questioning him in his 
curiously abrupt manner. 

285 
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"Well, what did Barrett s&y? Is it serious?" 

" Not at all. He thinks in a week, or two at the 
outside, the burns will be healed perfectly." 

"I'm glad to hear it. Did he say anything offen- 
sive about me?" 

"By no means. Only that you were old friends." 

" Oh ! Nothing worse ? We are old friends. We 
meet twice a day on an average, and quarrel every 
five minutes. He's a good fellow, Barrett, but 
shockingly wrong headed. And now I'm going to 
indulge in an impertinence. May I ask to whom I 
am indebted?" 

"My name is Trevennick — John Trevennick," 
said Jack. 

" Trevennick I John Trevennick ! " echoed his host 
in such a startled tone that the younger man looked 
up in surprise. 

" Yes. Is the name familiar to you ? " 

"It was — many years ago. You're a Cornish- 
man ? " and again the guest noticed a curious eager- 
ness in the little gentleman's voice as he asked the 
question. "Possibly you are related to John Tre- 
vennick of St. Endiver?" 

"He is my father," replied Jack, wonderingly. 

"His son! I might have guessed. You're very 
like your poor mother." 

" You knew her then ! " 

"I knew both your parents — many years ago. 
But come, you are hungry and tired. We're talking 
when we should be eating," and, drawing their chairs 
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up to the table, both {he men were soon discussing 
the meal. In spite of Jack's hurts, and the difficulty 
he found in wielding knife and fork with his band- 
aged hands, he did full justice to the good things set 
before him. The short commons on which he had 
been kept for the last month, and his long day's 
march, gave double zest to the delicacies his host 
pressed upon him, and so engrossed was he on the 
business of eating that he failed, for some time, to 
pay much attention to his companion. That gentle- 
man, except a short reply to some casual observation 
of his guest, had relapsed into silence and sat, leav- 
ing his plate almost untouched, apparently absorbed 
in some train of thought conjured up by his discov- 
ery of Trevennick's identity. It was not until the 
latter had concluded his meal that Mr. Renard 
showed any desire to continue the conversation. 

"Are you very tired, Mr. Trevennick?" he asked, 
pushing back his chair. 

" Not in the least. Supper has made a new man 
of me. I've had a long day's walk, with a mid-day 
dinner of bread and cheese, which explains my vorac- 
ity," replied Jack, lightly. "But now I'm fit for 
anything." 

"Including a cigar, I hope? It's a bad habit of 
mine to sit up late, and I'm selfish enough to want 
your company if you'll give it me. And so you're 
John Trevennick's son," he continued, when both 
men were comfortably settled in their armchairs on 
each side of the fireplace. " It's a very small world 
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after all. Did your father ever make any mention 
of me?" 

" Never within my recollection, " said Jack, bluntly. 

" Or — your mother ? " 

"I can't remember. It is twelve years since she 
died." 

" So long as that. The news came as a shock to 
me. We were old friends once." 

" It is strange neither should have spoken of you, 
in that case. Perhaps I have forgotten — " 

"No. It is more than likely you are correct. 
There are reasons," interrupted Mr. Renard, with 
a stifled sigh. "It is twenty-four years since I saw 
either of them." 

" That was the time of their marriage ? " said Jack, 
a little puzzled by his host's manner. 

"Yes. At the time of their marriage." 

For some time the little gentleman sat silent, gaz- 
ing abstractedly into the fire, while Jack took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to leisurely examine his host. 
He had already remarked the small wiry frame which 
was carried with a certain alert uprightness ag 
though to make the most of the inches providence 
had allowed him; but as he sat, with half-turned 
head, his companion looked with some interest at the 
face before him. The features were strongly marked, 
the nose almost too prominent but delicately chiselled, 
while the mouth and chin, unhidden by beard or 
moustache, were full of character. The head, except 
at the temples, was well furnished with iron grey 
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hair that curled strongly, while thick black eyebrows 
contrasted curiously with the fast whitening locks 
above them, giving an almost fierce expression to the 
changeful eyes they sheltered. Trevennick's survey 
was suddenly interrupted by Mr. Renard breaking 
the silence. 

"What brings you to these parts, Mr. Treven- 
nick?" he asked, in his abrupt fashion. "Are you 
living in town ? " 

"Yes. At present," was the reply. 

" Profession or business ? " 

"Well, I hardly know how to answer," said Jack, 
thinking how extremely shadowy was the nature of 
his occupation. 

"Ah! I thought perhaps you might be in your 
father's firm. He still remains a partner in Mack- 
lin's, I presume?" 

" Yes. But I am not with them. The fact is, Mr. 
Renard, I'm a gentleman at large, doing nothing," 
and Jack laughed grimly at this inapt description of 
his position. 

"The worst kind of profession you can adopt," 
said the elder man, tartly. "It's putting the cart 
before the horse, Mr. Trevennick. You're learning 
to spend money before you know how to make it. 
It's a mistake, and I wonder Trevennick doesn't see 
it in that light." 

" I doubt if he is aware of it. The fact is, Mr. 
Renard, my father and I have had a — a difference of 
opinion, to put it mildly, and I am fighting for my 
own hand," 
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The dark eyes held him for a moment, and then 
the host snapped out sharply — 

"You've quarrelled. He always was a devil of a 
fellow to quarrel." 

" He had every justification," answered Jack stiffly, 
by no means prepared to hear the Squire spoken of 
in this fashion. "The fault was mine entirely." 

"I beg your pardon. I ought not to have said 
that," said Mr. Renard. "I meant that he holds 
strong opinions. He kept a tight hand on you, I 
suppose." 

"Well, yes," was Jack's hesitating reply. 

" And you kicked over the traces ? " 

"I'm afraid I did." 

"With the result— ?" 

"That I am in London, trying to earn my own 
living." 

" And failing — utterly ? " 

"I hope not. At present I haven't had a fair 
chance. It is only six weeks ago since I left St. 
Endiver." 

"What sort of work do you want?" 

"Anything. I don't care much what it is." 

"And you know nothing of business. I'm afraid 
you'll find some difficulty in getting your wish," 
was Mr. Renard's consolatory rejoinder, as he threw 
the stump of his cigar into the fire and rose from his 
seat. " And now to bed. I'm not cruel enough to 
keep you up any later. You've had a long day; I'll 
take you to your room." 
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Having brought the conversation to so abrupt a 
conclusion, the host led Jack up the staircase, and 
opening a door, ushered him into a handsomely fur- 
nished bedroom. After glancing round to see that 
everything was prepared for his guest's reception, 
Mr. Renard bade him "good night," and with a 
warning against rising too early in the morning he 
left the room, and once more descended the stairs, 
evidently, with no intention of following Jack's 
example. 

In spite of that gentleman's philosophy, and his 
determination to accept, with an even mind, the 
discomforts inseparable from his condition, it was 
with very pleasurable anticipations that he regarded 
his present quarters. 

His lengthened occupation of Mrs. Killick's small 
and dingy second floor front room, had not blinded 
him to the luxuries of a large, cheerful apartment 
and a feather bed with its spotless sheets and pillows, 
and it was with a sigh of huge content that he sank 
into its inviting embrace. 

The sleep, however, which he fondly imagined 
would follow almost instantly now refused to visit 
him. In the first place his hands pained him more 
than a little, and in spite of his long walk and his 
day in the open air, the strange surroundings, and 
the events of the past few houi*s, kept him restless 
and wakeful. The intense silence, after the cease- 
less mutterings of the great city to which he had 
grown accustomed, scarcely aided him in his endeav- 

B 
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ours, and it was not until early morning that a 
drowsy content merged into unconsciousness. 

The sun was streaming in at the windows when 
he awoke, and glancing at his watch, he discovered 
he had obeyed Mr. Renard's injunction almost too 
literally. Thanks to his crippled hands, he found 
dressing was an unusually long and somewhat pain- 
ful occupation, so that he was not surprised, when he 
ultimately put in an appearance, to find both host 
and hostess had already finished breakfast. 

"Don't mention it," interrupted the little gentle- 
man, as Jack commenced an apology for his late 
rising. "You're an invalid, and privileged accord- 
ingly. Miranda, this is Mr. Trevennick. My sister 
— Miss JRenard." 

" Trevennick I How strange 1 " began the lady in 
mild astonishment. " Is it possible that you — " 

"Yes. More than possible. He is John Treven- 
nick's son. Kindly ring the bell for fresh coffee." 

Although the prim, nervous little lady was plainly 
eager to ask numerous questions of her guest, the 
peremptory manner in which her brother had met her 
first inquiry kept her silent, and with some grati- 
tude to Mr. Renard for preventing what might have 
proved an awkward cross-examination, Trevennick 
devoted himself to breakfast and general conversa- 
tion. The curious effect his identity had produced 
upon his host, and the start of surprise with which 
his name had been received by Miss Renard had sur- 
prised him more than a little. The mere fact of his 
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parents and George Renard being friends nearly a 
quarter of a century ago was scarcely sufficient in 
itself to account for the agitation of both brother and 
sister, while the ambiguous references of Mr. Renard 
had whetted Trevennick's curiosity. The subject, 
however, was not again touched upon, and the meal 
over, he followed his host into the room where the 
catastrophe of the previous evening had taken place. 

"It was a very narrow squeak, indeed," said the 
elder man, after scrutinising the charred woodwork 
and the blackened and blistered curtain pole. " You 
were distinctly a deputy-providence, Mr. Treven- 
nick. This is an old house, and if the flames had 
once got a grip they would have lapped it up like a 
half-starved cat with a saucer of milk. Ah I The 
mere idea makes me shudder." 

"I suppose the place has pleasant memories," said 
Jack. 

"It isn't the place, sir. It's the contents of it. 
Did you ever have a hobby?" asked Mr. Renard in 
his quick way. 

"Many. Although most of them have died a 
natural death," was the laughing reply. 

" I mean a hobby that has grown into a passion. 
You see these cases," and he nodded in the direction 
of the walls. "The specimens they contain have 
come from every county in England — every insect 
netted by myself. Almost every known variety of 
moth and butterfly is there, the result of years of 
patience and travel. But for you all my labour 
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would have been lost in less than half an hour. 
And that brings me to a matter on which I want to 
speak to you. Sit down." 

In some wonder as to the connection between his 
unworthy self and the objects of Mr. Renard's devo- 
tion, Trevennick accepted the proffered chair and 
waited for his host to continue. 

" I suppose you have no knowledge on the subject 
of entomology ? " 

"A very little; certainly none that is practical," 
answered Jack. 

" Then you are not conversant with the literature 
upon the subject?" 

"No." 

" Then I may tell you it is far from complete, and 
after the apprenticeship I have gone through, I 
believe I am thoroughly competent to supply the 
deficiency. You follow me." 

"Perfectly." 

" The task is a heavy one, involving much time 
and research. Here," and from the recesses of his 
writing-table Mr. Renard drew forth a pile of manu- 
script. "Here are notes- and rough drafts of the 
result of my observations, and from these the book 
is to be compiled. You can judge that it is more 
than a holiday task." 

"Undoubtedly," said Jack, still in the dark' as to 
the reason of his companion's confidence. 

" I have been thinking over our after-supper chat," 
continued Mr. Renard. "And I have a proposal 
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to make — that you stay here through the winter and 
assist me in preparing the book for the press? Of course 
it is merely a suggestion," he added, as he noticed 
Jack's blank look. "You want occupation, I want a 
secretary j9ro tern. What do you think of the idea?" 

"But I know nothing of the subject, Mr. Renard. 
I fail to see how I can render you any assistance," 
he commenced. " If I could honestly feel — " 

" My dear sir, knowledge of the subject isn't neces- 
sary. I supply that," interrupted the host. "What 
I require is intelligence and some acquaintance with 
your native tongue. I don't over-estimate your 
mental capacity by assuming you possess both. If 
you care to consider the matter, I shall soon discover 
if my opinion is correct." 

Trevennick hesitated some time before replying. 
His inclination to close with the offer at once was a 
sore temptation. The brief return to the comforts 
and refinements of a well-ordered house, after his 
experience in the South London lodgings, made him 
look forward to another spell in Mrs. Killick's 
"second floor front" with something like disgust. 
On the other hand, he had grave doubts as to whether 
this suggestion of Mr. Renard's was not an excuse 
to pay off his exaggerated debt of gratitude, and in 
that case the young Squire was prepared to resolutely 
decline the proposal. 

" May I be frank with you, Mr. Renard ? " he said, 
at last. " I do want work, and I should like noth- 
ing better than to accept your offer — " 
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"Then it's settled," broke in the elder man. 

" Not yet. Before that happens I want to assure 
myself that the post of secretary is not a sinecure. 
I must be certain that I shall earn my keep, and not 
be a pensioner on your bounty." 

"But haven't I told you that you'll have to 
work like a galley slave," exclaimed Mr. Renard, 
testily. 

"Not quite that," laughed Jack. "Only I can't 
accept anything from you that smacks of reward for 
the little service I rendered last night. Don't mis- 
understand me, but is this a matter of business, not 
sentiment?" 

" God bless my soul ! what an old fool you must 
think me," growled the elder man, wrathfully. 
"When you know me better you'll find that there's 
precious little sentiment about me. I offer you the 
post because I think you'll earn your salary, and 
if you think I would allow myself to be driven crazy 
by an incompetent idiot just because he happened to 
put out a fire in my establishment, you're uncom- 
monly mistaken. If you don't come up to my expec- 
tations, I shall give, you an early intimation of the 
fact, so you can swallow your scruples with an easy 
conscience." 

"I am glad you put it in that way, Mr. Renard," 
replied Trevennick, more than a trifle amused at so 
downright a statement. "It does away with any 
obligation on either side. There is one more thing 
I should like to speak of. You are  taking me 
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entirely on trust. You have nothing more than my 
bare word as to who I am." 

"Yes, I have," interrupted the host. "I can see 
your mother's son in every feature." 

"Even granting that," continued Jack; "you 
know nothing more about me, except that my father 
has cast me off. I may be the greatest rascal on 
earth for all you know to the conti-ary." 

" Certainly, you may. But if I choose to run the 
risk, I don't see why you should object," was the 
blunt reply. 

"I object because I decline to take the position 
you offer me under false pretences," said Treven- 
nick, stoutly. "I think it's only fair to tell you 
that my record is, to put it plainly, disreputable. 
You seemed to think last night that the cause of my 
leaving home was as much my father's fault as my 
own. You are wrong. He is proud of his name, 
and I dragged it through the mud — disgraced it. 
It isn't a pleasant confession to make, but before you 
decide the question, you ought to know this much, 
because, however you disguise it, you offer me this 
post out of kindness." 

"I don't want to hear any more, Mr. Trevennick," 
said the elder man, rising and putting his hand on 
Jack's shoulder. "I'm glad you have mentioned 
this. I like the spirit that prompted it. But I'm 
vain enough to believe I can read character, and I 
don't think you'll run far off the line. Some day, 
perhaps, when we know each other better, you shall 
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tell me the story. At present there is no need for it. 
And now is the bargain struck? You'll stay and 
help me ? " 

" Certainly, Mr. Renard. As long as I find I am 
of use to you." 

Before night Trevennick had paid his last visit 
to Mrs. Killick, and having packed up his belong- 
ings and compensated that lady, in no niggard spirit, 
for her kindness, he found himself installed in his 
new quarters, with every intention of giving Mr. 
Renard no cause to regret his confidence. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF MICKY KERSHAW. 

For some weeks after Jack's departure from St. 
Endiver Grace had felt on her own confession, " too 
horribly wicked for anything." Her grief at losing 
her brother had not taken a mute, uncomplaining 
form, and the unfortunate lady whose task it was to 
educate the girl, found life scarcely worth living. 
Before the final rupture, Jack, even in Gipsy's par- 
tial eyes, had his failings, but since he had bidden 
her what she was pleased to regard as a final fare- 
well, he had become the quintessence of all that was 
lofty and virtuous, a persecuted saint, ruined by 
the base schemes of his enemies. Even with her 
father, she took no pains to hide her resentment, 
although the Squire was too self-absorbed and moody 
to notice it; and had not Jack written one or two 
cheery hopeful letters to the girl, her grief and pas- 
sionate sense of wrong might have affected her 
health. It was not until the welcome news arrived 
that he had found means to earn a living, that the 
child recovered her wonted demeanour, while even 
then, the most delicate reference to her hero's 
iniquity would bring the flame to her cheeks and a 
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tempest of wrath upon the head of the unlucky- 
speaker. During the period of anxiety Rennet 
Bracher was her only confidant, and each precious 
epistle was handed to the elder girl for her perusal. 
The announcement of Jack's good fortune was re- 
ceived by Rennet, if not with Gipsy's enthusiasm, 
at least with very sincere satisfaction, and it was a 
great relief to that young lady to know her old sweet- 
heart was safe, at least for the present, from the 
straits of poverty. 

The two girls were seated in Rennet's own room, 
a charming little apartment, which did infinite 
credit to its proprietor's artistic taste, discussing this 
latest communication. 

Grace was balancing herself on the arm of a chair, 
in too . excited a state to assume a comfortable posi- 
tion, waving the letter above her head in supreme 
triumph. 

"It's perfectly heavenly! Fancy 'a private secre- 
tary,' Rennet. Isn't it glorious! and I thought he 
would go for a soldier, or be a railway porter, or 
something dreadful like that. I'm — I'm — as 
pleased as Punch." 

" Grace ! " said her companion, aghast. " Where 
did you hear that expression ? " 

" From Larry. He is old enough to know better, 
but I'm not. I repeat that I am as pleased as 
Punch, and I don't care who hears me. And now 
I'm going to turn over a new leaf. I've been down- 
right wicked ever since Jack left. I couldn't help 
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it, Rennet. There was something inside me that 
made me feel a perfect wretch, but it's better now. 
I shall answer this letter to-night or to-morrow. I 
hate writing letters as a rule. My spelling is a little 
peculiar, but Jack doesn't mind that; and what am 
I to say about Micky? You see he hasn't forgotten 
him." 

"Mr. Purdoe only came back on Friday," said 
Rennet. "And I hadn't a chance to speak to him 
about it until last night. He promised to look in 
this morning and give his opinion." 

" Did he ? And is Micky coming too ? " 

" He is here now in Larry's room, hugging a bun- 
dle of sketches rolled up in a newspaper," laughed 
Rennet. "And gorgeously arrayed in a new suit, 
with his hair brushed." 

"Poor boy," said Gipsy, in a sympathetic tone. 
"He always looks dreadfully uncomfortable when 
he's properly dressed. It's a shame to laugh at 
him. I hope Mr. Purdoe will be able to help him 
somehow. Jack was very anxious about it. You 
see, after suspecting Micky of telling Captain North- 
cote about his misfortune " — Gipsy always referred 
to the incident in that way — " Jack felt bound to 
do something." 

" Then he was quite certain that Micky had noth- 
ing to do with it ? " said Rennet, thoughtfully. 

" Oh, quite. And more than that, Jack knew who 
it was." 

"Did he tell you so?" 
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"Almost," and Grace nodded impressively. 

" Did he mention the name ? " 

"No. And I've thought and thought until my 
head ached; but I can't guess. There doesn't seem 
any reason for any one doing it. Have you seen 
much of Mr. Robarts lately?" said Grace, changing 
the subject with such abruptness that Miss Bracher 
looked at her questioningly. 

" He has been here once or twice since his return. 
Why do you ask?" she said, after a momentary 
pause. 

" No particular reason. I was wondering what he 
had to say about Jack, that's all." 

"He is dreadfully sorry about it," answered Ren- 
net, quickly. "He seemed quite upset when we 
first talked of it." 

"Was he?" 

There was so little sympathy in Gipsy's tone that 
Rennet could not but notice it. 

" Why do you say it like that, Grace ? " 

"Like what?" 

"As though you didn't believe me?" 

" Of course I believe you, Rennet. What an idea. 
Only, did he seem very surprised ? " 

"Naturally. We all were." 

"More especially Mr. Robarts," said Gipsy, with 
a little, sceptical laugh. 

"And why not, pray?" answered Miss Bracher, 
in an offended tone. " What a strange girl you are, 
Grace. You don't like Mr. Robarts, and you give 
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him credit for nothing. You'll say next that he was 
the one who left that note with Captain Northcote." 

"Why should I? What put such an idea into 
your head? " asked the child. " I can't help not lik- 
ing him, can I ? And I don't believe he's a bit sorry 
for Jack, whatever he may say." 

"You've no right to say such a thing," replied 
Rennet, hotly. " Why should you ? " 

"Because I think so." 

" Then you've no business to think so. It's — it's 
positively wicked." 

"I dare say. But then I'm positively wicked," 
said Gipsy, with her chin in the air. " Never mind, 
Rennet," she continued as she saw the look of annoy- 
ance on her companion's face. "We shall never 
agi-ee about Mr. Robarts, and so don't let us talk 
about him." 

At that moment a ring at the bell precluded any 
further possibility of a quarrel, and the announce- 
ment that Mr. Purdoe had arrived, caused both girls 
to huny down into the dining-room. 

The artist was not alone, and to Rennet's surprise 
she found Mr. Disney Robarts comfortJibly ensconced 
in an armchair, fi«om which he promptly rose as the 
girls entered the room. 

"I hope I'm not in the way. Miss Bracher?" he 
said with his ready smile, after the customary salu- 
tation. " I overtook Mr. Purdoe, so we joined forces 
to take you by storm." 

"Not at all, so long as you don't distract his atten- 
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tion from his labours," laughed Rennet. "He has 
come with the express intention of uneai-thing a 
genius — " 

" Or proving your wonderful swan to be nothing 
but a very ordinary goose," said the painter, who 
had been exchanging compliments with his small 
ally, Grace. 

He was a big, strongly built man, with a pleasant, 
good-natured face, and a lazy manner which belied 
his untiring devotion to his art. His costume was 
a loosely fitting rough serge suit, while his shaggy 
beard and somewhat long wavy hair, made an odd 
contrast to the carefully groomed appearance of his 
fellow visitor. 

"He is nothing of the kind," maintained Gipsy, 
stoutly. "He sketches beautifully." 

"Who is this wonder?" asked Robarts. "A 
native product ? " 

"Yes. One of the boys in St. Endiver," answered 
Rennet; "who is quite self-taught." 

"A St. Endiver boy," said the first speaker, with 
a shade of surprise in his voice. " Where did you 
pick him up. Miss Bracher?" 

"He is a friend of mine," said Grace, promptly. 
"And Rennet and I made Mr. Purdoe promise to see 
him. Shall I bring him in, Rennet?" she asked, 
turning to Miss Bracher. "And Mr. Purdoe, you 
won't expect too much at first, will you?" she 
pleaded. "He hasn't had any chance at all yet, and 
he does try so hard." 
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"I expect nothing, Miss Trevennick," replied the 
artist, with mock politeness. " And any prot^g^ of 
yours will receive my most profound consideration." 

With a warning shake of the head at the artist's 
flippancy, Gipsy ran off on her errand, and in a few 
moments again put in an appearance with Micky 
Kershaw in her wake. The boy, as Rennet had said, 
was clothed in his only complete suit, which sat ill 
upon him, while the unusual splendour of his gar- 
ments but added to his intense nervousness at the 
coming ordeal. 

Mr. Purdoe had shaken hands with him kindly, evi- 
dently with the intention of putting him at his ease, 
while Grace's glib tongue had helped to cover his 
embarrassment, when Rennet and Mr. Robarts, who 
had been standing at the window, advanced towards 
the group in the centre of the room. Micky looked 
round at the pair, and no sooner had he recognised the 
girl's companion than he started back in undisguised 
amazement, dropping the parcel of sketches which 
had been hitherto tucked securely under his arm. 

" What is the matter, Micky ? " asked Miss Bracher, 
who, with the exception of Robarts himself, had been 
the only one to notice the blank look on the boy's 
face. "Something has startled you?" 

"No. Nothin' at all. Miss Rennet," was the 
mendacious reply, as Micky stooped to pick up his 
precious bundle, lingering over the process so that 
his confusion should not be noticed. " A sort of a 
catch in my side — took me sudden like." 
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To Rennet, who had seen the boy's look of intense 
surprise as he caught sight of Robarts, the explana- 
tion appeared hardly satisfactory, while that gentle- 
man was also puzzled at the curious effect of his 
presence on a youngster, with whom he had never 
had any previous acquaintance. 

Nothing more was said, however, and Grace, who 
felt that Micky's confusion would be doubly painful 
if his artistic attempts were to be examined and 
discussed coram publico^ managed, by a vigorous pan- 
tomime, to convey her sentiments to Miss Bracher. 

"I'm afraid we shall be a little in the way here 
during the inspection, Mr. Robarts," she said, with 
a smile of apology. "I'm sure Mr. Purdoe would 
like to get rid of us." 

"Well. Perhaps — if you wouldn't mind," said 
the painter. "We shan't be very long I dare say." 

The two girls and their male companion had 
scarcely closed the door behind them when Purdoe 
turned to Micky, who was sitting on the extreme 
edge of a chair looking terribly uncomfortable, and 
opened the conversation. 

"Well, young man, and so you want to be an 
artist?" he said, kindly enough. "So Miss Bracher 
tells me." 

"I'd like to be, but I dunno as it's in me," was 
Micky's modest response. 

"Of course you don't. But come now, let me. 
look at those sketches of yours which are so highly 
spoken of. They ought to tell me something." 
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"I hope, sir, as you don't expect much," said the 
boy, appealingly. "Miss Rennet and Miss Grace, 
they says they're good just out of kindness like, so 
as to encourage me, but most of 'em is terrible bad. 
I'm 'shamed for you to set eyes on 'em." 

"Nonsense. What is there to be ashamed of — if 
you've done your best. You don't expect to turn 
out masterpieces at your age." 

With trembling fingers Micky untied the string 
that bound his treasures, and unwrapping the pro- 
tecting paper, he handed them, sheepishly enough, 
to the artist, and then walked away, not daring to 
look at his critic during the examination of these 
laborious efforts. 

The drawings were few in number, all of them 
attempts to reproduce some feature on the coast or 
river in the neighbourhood, and Mr. Purdoe had 
little difficulty in recognising the locality of each. 
In common with the select few who had seen Micky's 
crude productions, the artist was more than a little 
astonished, while with a thorough knowledge of the 
subject he was better able to appreciate the innumer- 
able obstacles that the boy had surmounted. Each 
sketch was to him an open book. He could see 
where, by dogged perseverance, the young beginner 
had striven to obtain his effects, often failing through 
ignorance and lack of help, but showing always a 
keen perception of the spirit of the scene he had tried 
to portray. With all their glaring defects, the 
painter could recognise an undeveloped power, the 
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dawn of an artistic temperament that struggled 
blindly to break through the enshrouding darkness. 

He gave the drawings careful attention, keeping 
silence until each one had been weighed in the 
balance ; and then he called Micky to his side. The 
boy came slowly enough, his usually bronzed cheeks 
pallid with apprehension and anxiety. 

"Have you ever been taught perspective, Micky?" 
he asked, holding up one of the largest sketches in 
the collection and eyeing it critically. 

"No, sir. I've never been taught nothin' in that 
way." 

" And yet you are fairly correct in yoiir distances, 
as a rule. How did you manage it?" 

"I drawed and drawed till I got it somethin' like 
right," answered the boy, simply. 

"Rather a long business, wasn't it?" 

"Yes, sir. But I didn't mind that so long as I 
got it at last." 

"And you've had no lessons from anyone — not 
even at school ? " 

" Nary a one, sir. You see I never let on what I 
was trying at. Folks would ha' laughed at me. 
Are they — are they so very duffin'? Do you think 
I should ever be any good at it, if I tried ever so ? " 
burst out Micky, who felt quite unable to bear the 
suspense much longer. 

"Duffing! No, they are not duffing, my young 
friend," said Mr. Purdoe, smilingly. " But if any one 
tells you they are perfect, you mustn't believe them.'* 
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"I aren't such a bom fool," was the prompt 
reply. 

" And when you ask me whether you would ever 
be 'any good at it,' you ask me to prophesy. I can 
tell you this; that you show promise; that if you 
worked hard and loved your art you might possibly 
succeed, always granting that you studied under 
some one who knew his business." 

"Then it aren't much good my try in'," said the 
boy, hopelessly, his face falling as the last sentence 
was spoken. "I'd work right enough. I'd like 
nothin' better; but who'd teach me? It aren't as if 
I could pay, besides it's about time I started eamin' 
my own livin' now." 

" Yes, I know ; and yet it seems a pity that you 
shouldn't have the chance you want," said the artist, 
musingly. "I'll tell you what, Micky. Leave 
these with me," and he pointed to the objects of 
their meeting. "I'll think the matter over, and let 
you know whether anything can be done." 

"Will you, sir? I'm sure I'm mortal thankful," 
exclaimed Micky, gi'asping at even this shadowy 
comfort. 

"Wait until you have something to thank me for," 
laughed Mr. Purdoe. "And now, good-bye. You 
shall hear from me soon." 

With a variety of conflicting emotions, in which 
hope occupied the first place, Micky hastened out of 
the house towards the gates. He was so absorbed 
in his own afliairs that the shock of meeting Jack 
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Trevennick's enemy at the house of that gentleman's 
intimate friends was, for the moment, forgotten, and 
it was not until he saw Grace running towards him 
that he recalled the circumstance. 

"Micky! Micky!" she called. 

"Yes, Miss Grace," and the boy waited for her to 
join him. 

"I want to hear what Mr. Purdoe said to you. 
Did he like your drawings ? " 

"I aren't sure. He didn't say overmuch about 
'em. I've left 'em with him. But, Miss Grace," he 
continued in a low voice. "What's he doin' here?" 

" Which 'he ' do you mean ? Mr. Robarts ? " 

Micky answered with a vigorous nod full of 
meaning. 

"But he is a friend of ours." 

"Yours!" 

"Well, of Miss Bracher and her brother. I'm not 
very fond of him myself," she added, frankly. 

" And Master Jack wasn't over fond of him- either," 
said Micky grimly, with a vivid recollection of the 
last time Robarts came under his notice. 

"Oh, yes. They were great friends," corrected 
Grace. 

"Was they? Oh!" 

There was something so sphinxlike about the 
ejaculation that the young lady's curiosity was 
instantly aroused. 

"What do you mean by 'Oh,' Micky? Don't you 
believe me?" 
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" Of course I do, Miss Grace. I was .only won- 
derin', that's all." 

" But what is there so strange in it ? " persisted the 
girl. 

The question was an awkward one. It was very- 
evident that Jack had kept the secret of Robarts' 
treachery, and in all probability he, Micky, was the 
only person, except those two, who knew the truth. 
Whatever Trevennick's reasons might be for keeping 
silence, the boy hardly felt justified in speaking of 
the scene he had witnessed, more especially as he 
felt no particular pride in his character of eaves- 
dropper. With a careless shrug of the shoulders, 
therefore, Micky evaded the point as best he could. 

"There aren't nothin' strange — only — well, he 
don't look Master Jack's sort, that's all. Too spick 
and span. He aren't the sort of chap your brother 
would ha' cared about, to my thinkin'." 

The explanation was much too lame to satisfy his 
interlocutor, and he was about to be further quesb 
tioned when Rennet's voice was heard calling for 
Grace, and seizing the opportunity, Micky promptly 
took his departure, glad to escape from a dilemma, 
while uncertain whether it was his duty to respect 
Jack's secret, or to denounce this smooth, well- 
dressed visitor, against whom he had so deep a 
grudge. 

Two days elapsed before Mr. Purdoe sent the mes- 
sage which Micky was so anxiously awaiting. The 
boy hardly knew what to hope for or expect, but 
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nevertheless it was with a sense of glad expectancy 
that he received a note containing instructions at 
what hour he was to be at the artist's lodgings. 

He found the latter at his easel putting some fin- 
ishing touches to a small canvas, and contenting him- 
self with a nod of welcome, and an invitation to be 
seated, the painter continued his work in silence. 

At last he relinquished the palette and lighting 
his pipe he turned to the boy, who had been intently 
watching every stroke of the brush. 

"You live with an uncle, I believe, Micky?" he 
asked, abruptly. " What is his business ? " 

"All sorts," was the reply. "Does a bit of car- 
pentering, an' builds boats to order — anything in 
that line." 

"Do you help him?" 

"Sometimes, sir. When work's a bit heavy. 
But I aren't left school yet." 

" Suppose you were to go away from here. Would 
lie raise any objection ? " 

"No, sir. He'd like it," answered Micky, 
promptly. "I eats more'n I earns — leastways at 
present." 

"That is a way boys have," said Mr. Purdoe. 
" My reason for asking you was because of a conver- 
sation I had with Miss Bracher yesterday. It appears 
that young Mr. Trevennick took a good deal of inter- 
est in you, and had an idea that something might be 
done with your talent for drawing. Did you know 
of a scheme he had, that you should come to me 
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while I stayed here, to learn what I could teach 
you ? " 

"No, sir. He never told me of it." 

"At least, that was the suggestion made by Miss 
Bracher. I told her at once that it was out of the 
question ; that it would unsettle you for any other 
occupation, and be of little service to you in this." 

Micky's face lengthened considerably at hearing 
this statement, but he held his peace while the artist 
continued. 

"I ought to tell you that Miss Bracher herself 
offered to pay me handsomely for any trouble I might 
take in the matter, but I declined." 

"It's uncommon good of her — " began Micky, 
but Mr. Purdoe stopped him with a gesture. 

"Mistaken kindness. It would have done you 
more harm than good. But I have another proposal 
to make. I tell you frankly that I was struck with 
your sketches. It was only natural that they should 
be full of faults, and it doesn't at all follow that, 
because you show talent in black and white you will 
become a successful painter. That, however, is a 
question which only time and your own efforts will 
answer. Now what I offer is this. That you come 
with me to London, where I spend the winter, and 
to the various places I may visit during the summer 
months, and make yourself generally useful. There 
will be plenty of work for you to do, and in exchange 
for it you will be my pupil. Plainly you won't find 
it an easy berth — " 
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"I can face that, sir," interrupted Micky, his face 
aglow with the glorious prospect held out to him. 
"I'd like nothing better." 

"Remember it isn't a gentleman's life you're 
going to lead," continued Mr. Purdoe, warningly. 
"You'll commence at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
and I'm a hard task -master." 

"Oh! you can thrash me every day of your life, 
so long as you teach me," answered Micky, reck- 
lessly. "I want to learn — I want to paint, an' I 
don't care what happens so long as I get the chance. 
An' I'll earn my keep too. I'm handy. I'll black 
your boots, run your errands — do anything, if you'll 
just help me," exclaimed the boy, pouring out his 
words like a torrent. 

"Very well. Then you're willing to come?" 
said the artist, smiling at the boy's eagerness. 

"Willin'! I'm just dyin' I " 

" Then I'll come round and make arrangements 
with your uncle. In three days I start for London, 
and so there is no time to lose." 

And before the week was out Micky Kershaw was 
whirling up to town through a rose-coloured world, 
feeling that the goal of his ambition was already in 
sight. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WHEEL TURNS. 

It was not long before Jack Trevennick settled 
down among his new friends and fresh surroundings. 
His first suspicion, that the post of Mr. Renard's 
secretary was merely a sinecure, was quickly dis- 
pelled, and now that the great work was in full 
swing, the young man found his labours fairly 
heavy, but of a decidedly interesting character. 

After the first strangeness of his occupation had 
worn off, and he had to some extent familiarised 
himself with the scheme of his employer's book, he 
caught some of Mr. Renard's enthusiasm, so that 
the rough notes were rapidly assuming a literary 
garb, under the unremitting attention of the two 
men. 

It was perhaps fortunate, at least for the first week 
or so of Jack's engagement, that his temper and 
digestion were in admirable order. His ignorance 
of the subject and his entire lack of experience in 
book making put him at a grave disadvantage, and 
Mr. Renard in consequence gave way to fits of irri- 
tability which would have tried many a man to the 
utmost. In spite of these outbursts, however, which 
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never overstepped the bounds of good taste, and 
which Jack had schooled himself to bear, the little 
gentleman proved a pleasant companion, while his 
secretary having mastered the details of his task and 
proved himself capable of rendering valuable assist- 
ance, they worked together in perfect harmony. 

Apart from his share in the classification and gen- 
eral marshalling of the author's varied information, 
the secretary had developed a happy style of writing, 
terse and pointed, and in every way adapted to the 
particular purpose to which it was being applied. 
This fact was quickly grasped by Mr. Renard, who 
submitted the first drafts of his work to Trevennick, 
leaving to him the task of polishing them into a 
readable form. 

Although their progress was so satisfactory, there 
was no haste or pressure in the system of work. Mr. 
Renard's threat that Jack should labour like a galley 
slave was not carried out, and although a large part 
of the day was devoted to his duties, the young 
Squire found plenty of leisure. 

The morning was spent in the study, but after 
lunch, unless stopped by bad weather, both men 
would sally forth along the lanes for an hour or so, 
a practice religiously believed in by Mr. Renard. 
Another spell of work followed which lasted until 
the dinner hour, and then Jack was a free agent, 
although he usually passed the remainder of the 
evening in his host's society. 

The close companionship into which the two men 
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were thrown soon ripened a chance acquaintanceship 
into a very genuine regard for each other. Under a 
brusque manner, and a thin veneer of irritability, 
Mr. Renard hid a kindly, sensitive nature which 
showed itself in numberless ways. The considera- 
tion and unaffected interest he displayed in Treven- 
nick, although pleasant enough, was more than a 
little puzzling to the object of it, and Jack, whose 
self-esteem was never very pronounced, often found 
himself wondering at the strange gentleness that 
often appeared in his employer's manner. 

His relations, too, with Miss Miranda were of 
the most cordial character, and the timid little lady 
seemed more than anxious to make his stay as pleasant 
as possible. It was a perpetual source of interest to 
Jack to notice her profound belief in her brother, 
and the affection, mingled with awe, in which she 
held him. As far as Miss Miranda was concerned, 
the head of the establishment was an autocrat, possi- 
bly because of the many years of encouragement she 
had given him, while the lady was a very docile, 
willing slave to his lightest wish, almost childlike 
in her desire to please him. It often happened that 
Trevennick would devote an hour or two in semi- 
confidential chats with his hostess when Mr. Renard 
was away from home, either on business in London 
or on a visit to Dr. Barrett or some other of his few 
cronies. 

The lady, under these circumstances, was at her 
best. The restraint her brother's presence always 
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exercised upon her, was removed, and she would 
talk freely upon the absorbing topic of his countless 
virtues. 

It was on one February evening, when Mr. Renard 
had strolled off to enjoy his almost daily quarrel with 
the doctor, that Miss Miranda and the secretary were 
seated over the fire. The former was knitting, the 
long needles flashing in the firelight, while Jack was 
watching her quick movements and smoking a con- 
templative pipe, a practice she encouraged as being 
destructive to moths and soothing to the male nervous 
organisation. 

The lady seemed in a more than usually confiden- 
tial mood, and had taken the unexampled course of 
apologising for an ebullition of temper indulged in 
by her brother on the previous evening. 

The cause of it had been Miss Miranda's wild 
vagaries at whist. Indeed, her efforts in that 
science had been sufficiently startling to undermine 
a much more equable temperament than Mr. Renard 
possessed. Dr. Barrett had put in an appearance, 
and the cut for partners had resulted in pairing 
brother and sister. The inevitable consequence 
ensued. The doctor and Jack, who were merely 
ordinary players, won every rubber mainly owing to 
the terrible and unforgivable mistakes on the part of 
Miss Miranda, who ultimately retired in tears, thanks 
to the lowering brows and sarcastic comments of her 
irate partner. 

" You can't think how I dread playing, Mr. Tre- 
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vennick," she said, referring to the subject. "You 
see George understands the game so thoroughly, and 
I'm so very stupid. I quite lose my head when we 
are partners, so it's only natural that he should get 
a little irritable." 

" Whist enthusiasts always do lose their tempers 
— unless they win," was Jack's consoling reply. 
" And if they lose, they each throw the blame on one 
another." 

" But it was my fault last night entirely. I got 
so dreadfully flurried, I scarcely knew hearts from 
diamonds, and I couldn't remember a single card 
that had been played. It seemed as though I used 
my trumps solely for the purpose of putting them on 
George's best cards. It was so silly of me, and it 
was only natural he should feel a little — a little 
hurt. Don't you think so?" 

Remembering the nature of Mr. Renard's observa- 
tions, Trevennick scarcely recognised the epithet 
"hurt" as appropriate to the occasion, but he nodded 
acquiescence, and Miss Miranda continued. 

"I hope, Mr. Trevennick, if you ever find him — 
worried in that way, that you will take no notice. 
Really, he is the most amiable of men." 

"I'm sure he is. Miss Miranda," replied Jack, 
heartily. "At least I have always found him so." 

"I'm glad to hear it, my dear. Because I was 
afraid that sometimes he might — show a little irri- 
tation, and not knowing him so well, you would feel 
it. But always remember that he has been through 
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great trouble — a trouble that only a fine nature like 
his could bear without being spoiled." 

The little lady paused for a moment or two, and 
then dropping the work into her lap, she looked 
earnestly at her companion. 

" I should like above all things to tell you what 
his sorrow was," she said at last. "It would help 
you to understand him better. I wonder," and she 
looked round fearfully and dropped her voice into a 
whisper. "I wonder whether he would mind if I 
told you ? " 

"If you have any doubt on the subject. Miss 
Miranda, please don't risk it," said Jack. "It is 
not as though I had any concern in Mr. Renard's 
aJBPairs, at least I have no right to be inquisitive," 
he added, awkwardly. 

"And yet it concerns you in a way," replied Miss 
Miranda, apparently anxious, for some reason of her 
own, to continue the subject. " There would be no 
harm after all these years. Do you remember, when 
you first came here, how strangely surprised both 
George and myself appeared when you mentioned 
your name ? " 

" Yes. But Mr. Renard told me that at one time 
he was well acquainted with both my parents," 
explained Jack. 

"He said no more than that?" asked the lady. 

" Nothing more. " 

" He never said that your mother and I were close 
friends, old schoolfellows in fact?" 
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"No. He referred very briefly to the subject." 

" And yet — he worshipped the ground your mother 
walked upon, and he is faithful to her memory — 
even now." 

"You astonish me I I had no idea — " began 
Jack. 

"No. How should you?" interrupted Miss Mi- 
randa. "Few men have his depth of feeling, and 
fewer still could have borne the disappointment as 
bravely as he has done. Her marriage shadowed the 
whole of his life, and yet he has never uttered a 
bitter word, never had an ungentle thought of her. 
I suppose I'm a silly, sentimental old woman, but 
sometimes, when I think of his patient, hopeless 
devotion, I could cry for very sympathy." 

"Did my mother know of this?" asked Jack, 
softly, his thoughts going back to the delicate, sad- 
eyed woman who claimed his boyish affection. 

" Yes. When it was too late. I think, perhaps, 
had George been less diffident, less chivalric, things 
might have turned out differently." 

" It must have grieved her, too. I remember how 
she dreaded to give pain to any one," said Jack, half 
to himself. 

" She was tenderness itself. A beautiful woman, 
that other women loved, and there is no surer test of 
goodness than that." 

The conversation was brought to a close by the 
return of Mr. Renard, but now that the ice was 
broken, Miss Miranda would often refer to the sub- 
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ject, and the early days of Mrs. Trevennick soon 
became a topic on which the lady was as eager to 
speak as her companion to listen. 

The knowledge of his employer's romance gave 
him an added interest in Jack's eyes. Perhaps his 
own love affair, which seemed hopeless enough, made 
him more sympathetic, and the thought that this 
little gentleman had kept fresh in his heart the per- 
fume, as well as the thorn, of an old love, seemed 
to forge another link between them. 

It helped him, too, in understanding Mr. Renard's 
strange eagerness to befriend him, while his exchange 
of confidences with Miss Miranda, little by little, 
explained the puzzling phases in her brother's char- 
acter. 

The weeks passed very quietly and uneventfully. 
Before spring had merged into summer, the final 
touches were being given to the great work, and in 
a few days Trevennick found that his labours, so far 
as Mr. Renard was concerned, would be completed. 

No mention, however, had been made as to his 
departure, and it was not until the morning when 
" Finis " had been written on the last sheet of manu- 
script, and Jack himself referred to it, that Mr. 
Renard spoke on the subject. 

"Finished at last," said the secretary, as he looked 
at the formidable pile of written sheets before him. 
"The work is over, Mr. Renard, and 'Othello's 
occupation's gone.' " 

"Only for a time. Jack," replied the elder man, 
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who for some time past had dropped the more formal 
mode of address. " I shall expect you to correct the 
proof-sheets, or at least your share of them." 

"But that won't happen yet awhile. I can run 
down and help you again when you get them." 

" Run down ! Then where are you going ? What 
do you propose to do ? " 

" Take up the thread where it was dropped last 
year," was the answer. "Look for work of some 
kind." 

"But not yet. Why, man, you've earned a rest 
— surely?" 

"A rest," laughed Jack, "why, I've had six 
months' holiday, thanks to you, and I can't afford a 
longer one." 

"Afford it, man alive! Haven't I paid you well 
enough?" 

"I don't mean in money," answered Trevennick. 
"I'm shockingly overpaid for the work I've done. 
I'm twenty-four, Mr. Renard, and this is the first 
money I've ever earned. I must make a start in 
earnest." 

"Oh I that's where the shoe pinches. And so you 
want to leave here directly; to go back to those 
charming apartments you told me of, and wear out 
your heart and your boots asking for work from peo- 
ple who don't want you." 

"You don't put it in a very cheerful way," said 
Jack, ruefully. 

"But that's what it is, isn't it?" was the sharp 

T 
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retort. "And I suppose you'll refer 'em to me for 
your character?" 

" And you won't refuse it, I hope. You will cer- 
tify that I'm honest, sober, and industrious — " 

"With a large family and an ailing wife. Oh, 
yes, with pleasure! " continued Mr. Renard. "And 
you may get a berth at a pound a week, and wish 
yourself dead after a month of it. No, Jack ; we can 
do better than that I hope. Did you imagine that I 
was keeping you down here, wasting your time, 
sucking you dry, so to speak, only to show you the 
door when I'd done with you?" he asked in a per- 
emptory tone. 

"I don't see it in that light at all," said Jack. 
"You've given me work, and paid me handsomely." 

"I'm a business man, and I've paid you just what 
it's worth, and no more. But are you any better off 
than you were six months ago ? " 

"A capitalist! a Croesus to what I was then," 
laughed Trevennick. "Why, I was living on the 
proceeds of my wardrobe; existing on my tailor's 
exertions, not my own." 

"But your prospects. Has this led to anything?" 

"I suppose not. Isn't that my concern alone? I 
was in no way bound to accept your offer." 

" Well, we won't split straws," replied Mr. Renard. 
"Suppose we start afresh, with no obligation on 
either side. Now, I've had my eye on you, and I'm 
going to make a proposal. You've done my work 
for me well; you've got brains, and what is as use- 
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f ul, you understand the art of ' sticking to it. ' 
There is a vacancy in our City house. Will you 
take it?" 

Mr. Renard sprang the suggestion upon his com- 
panion so abruptly that Jack, for the moment, was 
nonplussed. 

" But my dear sir, I — don't understand business. 
I — " 

"What of it? you can learn," snapped the elder 
man. "You didn't know anything about this sort 
of thing" — pointing to the manuscript — "but you 
found it out." 

"Yes. But isn't that plainer sailing? I should 
be practically useless to you in London, at any rate 
for a time." 

" Of course you would. We buy you as raw mate- 
rial, lick you into shape, and make a profit on you. 
You're an investment, and I hope a good one. If 
you turn out badly, we shall get rid of you. Now 
what have you got to say ? " 

As a matter of fact Trevennick had a good deal to 
say, and for some time the two men were busily 
engaged in discussing the matter. Mr. Renard, in 
his quick way, sketching out a rough idea of the 
nature of the firm's undertakings, for J*ack's better 
understanding. 

"Of course you'll commence with a small salary, 
and find it precious hard work," he continued. 
" You ought to have been through the mill four years 
ago, and it's an uphill journey to retrieve your lost 
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ground. However, I think you'll do it. Anyhow, 
there's your chance, and it's for you to decide." 

There was no need for hesitation on Jack's part. 
He was perfectly aware that he had been of material 
assistance to his host, and his success in the work, 
just completed, had given him confidence. He 
gathered from Mr. Renard's remarks that before he 
could hope for a position in the firm, he must gain a 
thorough knowledge of the business, and prove his 
judgment and capacity. The former was only to be 
obtained by putting forth all his energies; and as 
for the latter — time alone would prove whether he 
was possessed of either. 

It was evident that Mr. Renard was not prepared 
to let the grass grow under his feet before his prot^g^ 
was settled in London, and on the day after Treven- 
nick had accepted the post, they journeyed up to 
town, and had an interview with the active partners 
in the house. 

The meeting was brief but satisfactory. It was 
definitely settled that he should enter upon his new 
duties on the following Monday, and until then he 
was to remain a guest at Mr. Renard's Surrey retreat. 
The remainder of the day was occupied in searching 
for lodgings* not of a luxurious character, but of 
a somewhat more desirable description than Mrs. 
Killick's apartments ; and having at last succeeded 
in finding a couple of rooms that promised to be 
comfortable, they returned to Micklehurst by a late 
afternoon train. 
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The few intervening days passed quickly enough. 
Jack's first thought was to send news of his good 
fortune to Gipsy, and so he lost no time in writing, 
more especially as he shrewdly guessed that every 
communication received by his sister ultimately 
found its way into the hands of Miss Bracher. 

"Dear Gipsy," he wrote. " A very short letter indeed 
to tell you that I am a lucky dog. It seems to me that 
all your dreadful prognostications of poverty, workhouses, 
and kindred unpleasant institutions were totally wrong, 
and that all my magnificent resolutions to live on four- 
pence a day without grumbling, and to starve gracefully 
rather than beg, are wasted completely. I am positively 
ashamed, scamp that I am, to accept the good things 
fortune has showered upon me. 

"I have been living in clover for six months, and now 
Mr. Renard has obtained me a berth in the firm in which 
he is a sleeping partner (a sleeping partner, by the way, 
with one eye open). As far as I can see, the future 
depends upon myself; but anyhow, sister mine, you 
needn't worry that excitable brain of yours about your 
wicked brother, who, for the present at any rate, is con- 
siderably better off than he deserves. 

"Has father asked about me, and does he know you 
have heard from me ? Should you get the chance, you 
might mention Mr. Renard's name to him. They were 
once friends, or at least they knew one another many 
years ago. 

" Remember me to any one who cares for me to remem- 
ber them. Write soon, and don't mind about spelling." 

The retirement of Miss Miranda to her bedroom 
on the evening before Trevennick's departure, was 
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the signal for Mr. Renard to give his guest a little 
wholesome advice. 

"The hardest lesson you'll have to learn is — dis- 
cipline," said the little gentleman. "You've been 
thrashed at school, and you have tasted your father's 
authority, but it isn't the same thing. The world 
of business recognises nothing but money and brains. 
At St. Endiver you were the young Squire, a good 
deal spoilt, and with no master. In London you're 
John Trevennick, a clerk, with a good many. You're 
hot-blooded and a bit proud, and when you find men 
above you with only half your capacity, and not 
much breeding, who bully and snub you, you'll 
want to knock them down. Don't do it; it isn't 
businesslike. Learn to take your punishment 
quietly, as part of your training, with the hope 
that your turn may come." 

"I'm prepared for that," said Jack. "When a man 
earns his bread and cheese he is not so likely to 
quarrel with it. I have learned several lessons in 
the last few months, and this is one of them." 

"I hope so for your sake. And now. Jack, you 
mustn't desert us down here. We're lonely folk, 
and it does me good to have you with me," con- 
tinued Mr. Renard, almost wistfully. " I shall miss 
you teiTibly, and I want you to look upon this place 
as a sort of home. Come when you like, and as often 
as you can." 

"I shall run down so long as you care to have me," 
said Jack, simply. " It seems almost a home to me 



now. 
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" I'm glad to hear you say that. I want to be your 
friend, Jack, for old times' sake as well as your own. 
Bring your troubles with you. I know more of the 
life before you than most people, and can help you. 
It's a stiff climb you have to face ; but it will prove 
easier if some one gives you a lift over the roughest 
places." 

And with a curiously softened manner, very unlike 
his usual abruptness, Mr. Renard bade Trevennick 
good-night, leaving him with a pleasant warmth at 
his heart at this further token of his host's kindly 
feelings towards him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A SUCCESSFUL RIVAL. 

A YEAB had gone by — a year in which no event 
had happened of sufScient interest to be chronicled, 
and yet full of importance to Jack Trevennick. It 
was fortunate for him that he had accepted his posi- 
tion in a common-sense, practical spirit, fully pre- 
pared to find it anything but a bed of roses, and 
forming no exaggerated ideas as to his present value. 
In spite of the self-repression that he had so sternly 
resolved upon, there were times when he found the 
old Adam in him struggling for the mastery ; when 
the cheap sneers, the offensive assumption of supe- 
riority in one or two of his senior colleagues, galled 
him almost beyond bearing point. It was common 
knowledge that he had been appointed to his post 
because of his acquaintance with Mr. Renard, and 
the possibility that this influence would one day push 
him over their heads, created some amount of jealousy 
in the minds of most of the clerks. 

He was "well in with the parlour," a phrase sig- 
nifying a special interest in the sanctum of the heads 
of the firm, and this, combined with a certain reserve 
in his manner, caused him to be somewhat unpopular. 

280 
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It was no trace of snobbishness that made him hold 
aloof from his fellows. In the first place, he was 
there to work, and before many days were over, he 
found that business was a labyrinth to him, only to 
be penetrated by watching, lynx-eyed, the tangled 
ways of commerce, those intricate paths that he must 
learn to walk before he could hope to advance. 
The mere clerkly duties presented no difficulty to 
him, but these were the first rungs of the ladder; and 
he quickly grasped the fact that the knowledge of 
men, not figures, was necessary to him, and that tact, 
resolution, an unerring judgment, and an alertness 
of mind, would prove the factors of success. Before 
these could be of use the merest details as well as 
the general working of the firm had to be mastered, 
and he threw himself into the task too thoroughly to 
leave much time for other matters. 

The average, middle-class clerk, whose services 
are rendered for so much salary, carefully avoids 
giving more than value for money received, and 
regards any one who shows other than the mildest 
interest in his work with a certain amount of suspi- 
cion, so Jack's display of feverish energy created 
continual wonder and some annoyance in the office. 
This ill-feeling, however, except with one or two of 
the clerks who held more responsible posts, was not 
obtrusively displayed. There was something in the 
dark imperious face of the newcomer that forbade any 
aggressive liberties, and although his manner to those 
in authority was studiously polite, every attempt at 
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"bullying " was met with a quiet contempt that made 
the experiment a somewhat unpleasant one. 

It was well, perhaps, for Jack that he was able to 
throw himself heart and soul into the work before 
him, and escape from his own thoughts. There were 
times when his life seemed "vanity" indeed, and 
when he seemed moving in a circle, wandering aim- 
lessly along a path that had no outlet. 

During the first months of his banishment he had 
firmly convinced himself that Rennet Bracher was 
now altogether beyond his reach. By his own folly 
he had destroyed his chance, and he had schooled 
himself to think of her as a bright particular planet 
in which he had no personal interest. Now, how- 
ever, that his prospects had brightened, a new hope 
crept into his heart, and for all his self-scorn at this 
display of weakness there were occasions when his 
day-dreams associated themselves with a bright, 
laughing face, which, had grown sweeter since his 
fancy had added touches to its beauty. The com- 
paratively solitary existence he led, encouraged this 
bad habit of weaving romance upon a very slender 
foundation of probability, while illusive pictures of 
quick fortune, to be laid at Rennet's feet, were 
formed only to be blotted out by the cold light of 
common -sense. What could he hope for? If, after 
ten years' labour, he found himself in a good posi- 
tion, he would be exceptionally fortunate, and by 
that time the girl would have forgotten almost his 
name* 
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He knew all these hopes were too slight to bear 
the smallest glimmer of reason, and yet, in spite of 
himself, they clung to him persistently. Rennet's 
memory, instead of growing fainter with time, 
seemed to get a stronger hold upon him, and every 
letter from Grace, that contained some reference to 
her, was piously preserved. Like most busy men, 
however, this sentiment occupied only a secondary 
place, and his intense application to his duties helped 
materially to keep these regretful longings at arm's 
length. 

It was one Friday evening, in the early summer, 
that Trevennick, after a somewhat harassing day, 
was wandering aimlessly through St. James's Park. 
For the first time since his connection with the 
Renard's firm he had been entrusted with a some- 
what responsible negotiation quite outside his ordi- 
nary routine work, and, to his own great satisfaction, 
he had come out of the ordeal with flying colours. 
His success, small as it was, had been noticed fav- 
ourably by his principals, and in a cheerful and 
expansive mood Jack had thrown himself into a seat, 
and was watching the passers by, while pulling away 
at a pipe of sweet contentment. 

The promenaders strolled slowly before him, 
mainly in pairs, one of either sex, and he soon found 
himself deriving some amusement from that simple 
fact. Some, probably in the earlier stages of mutual 
adoration, walked side by side in perfect decorum. 
Others, whose feelings bad been declared, came arm 
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in arm^ the silk hat of civilisation bending proudly 
over a triumph of milliner's art that crowned the 
demure face teneath it. Many, however, but these 
were the more ardent spirits to whom silk hats are 
unknown, disdainful of the dictates of propriety, 
sailed by with their manly arms encircling the waists 
of their respective sweethearts- 
After a time Jack felt himself somewhat of an 
intruder on the scene. The yearning glances of 
more than one couple at the seat he was occupying 
made him feel that he was playing a selfish part in 
this comedy of love. What right had he, an unpro- 
tected malcj to sit there to the exclusion of others 
more worthy of the privilege ? It was true that there 
was room for three or more, but was it feasible that 
these tender love birds could whisper their sacred 
vows, or discuss the burning question of artistic 
furniture for the future drawing-room, in such close 
proximity to an unsympathetic stranger? He felt 
that it was impossible, and he was about to resume 
his walk when he caught sight of a solitary figure 
coming in his direction, a figure that seemed fami- 
liar to him. 

He waited for a few moments, and as it approached 
nearer he recognised the quick, impetuous style of 
progression, and the ruddy, eager face of Micky 
Kershaw. 

The boy would have passed him in his haste had 

not Jack called to him, " Micky! Micky Kershaw! " 

The youngster looked round, and his blank expres- 
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sion wreathed itself into a delighted smile as Tre- 
vennick's identity dawned upon him. 

"Why, it's — it's Master Jack! " and Micky fairly 
leaped at him in his exuberant joy at so unexpected 
a meeting. "Well, I — I am glad. It's better'n 
finding a five- pound note — lumps better I " 

The pleasure was certainly not confined to Micky. 
Jack shook hands heartily, and, regardless of the 
blighted hopes of a devoted pair, who had been 
patiently awaiting his departure, he dragged the 
boy into a seat beside him and plunged into con- 
versation. 

" Well, Micky, who on earth would have dreamed 
of seeing you here ? " 

"I often come this way. Master Jack." 

"But to see you in London at all." 

"Oh, we're often here for weeks together, but 
p'raps you don't know — " continued the boy, not 
knowing whether Trevennick had been acquainted 
with his good fortune. 

"Oh yes, I know all about it," interrupted Jack. 
" Mr. Purdoe has taken charge of you, and you are 
to be hung on the line at the Academy before long. 
How do you like the work, for I suppose it is work? " 

" Like it. Why, it's just — just gorgeous I " an- 
swered Micky, ecstatically. "It's — there, I'm the 
luckiest chap ever born I " 

" You're lucky to be able to think so. And how 
do you get on ? " 

"Well. I can't say altogether," was the modest 
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reply. "Sometimes I think I'll be able to paint one 
of these days, sometimes it don't seem as though I'd 
ever get above sign boards." 

" But what does Mr. Purdoe think of your prog- 
ress?" 

"He don't say much else but *put your back into 
it, Micky. It's the only way ? ' and I do try." 

"And how is he, by the way? I haven't seen him 
since — ever so long ago." 

"Very well, thank you. Master Jack. Why don't 
you come round and see him?" added the boy, impul- 
sively. "He'll be knocking off work for the day, 
and glad enough to see you. He has often wondered 
how it was you never looked him up." 

The sight of Micky had aroused the old feeling of 
home sickness in the young Squire. The sound of 
the boy's voice brought back his last days at St. 
Endiver, and as the glint of the setting sun fell on 
the ornamental waters of the Park, he could almost 
fancy he was back in Cornwall looking across to the 
further shore of the harbour. 

"I don't know why not, except that I have been 
very busy, and not sure whether I should be wel- 
come," he answered, after a pause. 

"Don't you think that. Master Jack," persisted 
Micky. "If he knew I'd met you and hadn't asked 
you back to see him, my word! He would give it 
to me." 

There was no reason why Micky should deceive 
him in the matter, and Trevennick, who knew that 
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Purdoe was a frequent visitor at St. Endiver, began 
to long for the companionship of some one who could 
talk to him of the place and people. It was true 
that, from time to time, he received letters from 
Grace, but, with all the will in the world, her powers 
as a correspondent left a good deal to be desired, 
while the prospect of a quiet chat with the artist 
was a temptation hard to be resisted. 

"All right," said Jack, starting up. "I'll put 
myself under your wing, Micky, and if Mr. Purdoe 
finds me a nuisance I shall pitch all the blame on 
to you." 

"I can stand the racket," laughed Micky, and the 
two commenced walking briskly in the direction of 
Victoria Station. 

Jack had taken instant notice of the vast improve- 
ment in Micky's appearance. He had grown consid- 
erably, and the square-set, unkempt, disreputable boy 
who gloried in his wickedness less than two years 
ago, was transformed into a well-dressed, eager-faced 
youth, with scarcely a trace of the "yokel." He 
walked erectly, the slouching gait having disappeared 
entirely; his hands had become delicate, although 
still muscular, and his speech, except in moments of 
excitement, was more smooth and correct. 

The change in him, however, was to a great extent 
superficial. There was the same determined ring in 
his voice, the same dogged pugnacity, showing in 
the steady blue eyes and the square chin, while 
in spite of the veneer of civilisation the artist's con- 
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stant companionship had given him, the old fighting 
spirit was there still helping him, not perhaps to 
thrash his Pentruth enemies, but to battle with the 
difficulties that sometimes seemed almost insur- 
mountable. 

He spoke of them frankly enough during their 
walk, and it was not without a tinge of enVy that 
Jack heard the boy tell of the slow headway he had 
made in the art he was following, and how little the 
disappointment had damped his pluck and determi- 
nation to succeed. 

They had reached St. George's Hospital, and turn- 
ing to the left, Micky at last stopped before a house 
in a quiet street not far from Hyde Park. 

"Here we are. Master Jack. If you'll wait a 
moment I'll run upstairs and let Mr. Purdoe know 
you've come." 

Micky's errand was quickly accomplished, and 
almost before Jack had removed his hat the artist 
hailed him over the banisters — 

"Come along up, Trevennick. I'm in my work- 
ing clothes, but you'll waive ceremony, I know." 

Without waiting a second invitation Jack mounted 
the stairs, and shaking hands with his host, he fol- 
lowed him into a large well-lighted room, which pro- 
claimed at once the profession of its occupant. 

"This is a surprise," said Mr. Pardoe, wheeling 
round a chair for the benefit of his visitor. "But 
none the less pleasant for that. Micky and I have 
often wondered why you never dropped in upon us. 
Haven't we, Micky?" 
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" Yes, sir," was the prompt reply, as the boy busied 
himself in a vain attempt to evolve order out of 
chaos. 

"Perhaps you'll say the same of me since I knew 
your address," continued the speaker. "But the 
fact was — well — from what Miss Grace had said I 
thought perhaps — " 

"That you wouldn't be any too welcome. Is that 
it?" laughed Jack. 

"Since you say so. Yes. But I'm very glad to 
see you again." 

The two men talked on various subjects for some 
time, but before long the conversation turned to St. 
Endiver. 

"When were you there last?" asked Jack. 

" We had a week in April. It's a lovely spot in 
the spring." 

"And how did you find them all? Is — is my 
father well?" said the younger man, with just a 
trace of hesitation. " Of course I hear from Grace, 
but she is too young yet to notice." 

" Yes. There is very little change in him. But 
— Micky, just run down stairs and ask Mrs. Phillips 
what there is for supper, and don't hurry back." 

"Let the boy stay," pleaded Trevennick. "He 
and I are such old friends. We were the worst pair 
in Cornwall two years ago — fellow feeling, you 
know." Micky's appealing glance settled the mat- 
ter, and countermanding his order, the painter con- 
tinued — 

u 
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" I was going to say, Trevennick, that he misses 
you terribly." 

"Has he ever said as much?" 

"No. Still I'm sure of it. At first he never 
mentioned your name, but lately Miss Grace has got 
him to talk about you. And now every letter of 
yours is left on his study table." 

"Does he read them?" asked Trevennick, whist- 
ling softly. 

"Your sister says *yes,' although he wouldn't 
admit it. She simply leaves them there, and he 
hands them back to her with the usual formula, as 
to the carelessness of leaving correspondence about. 
For all that he displays an intimate knowledge of 
your doings." 

"She's a little brick is Grace. But I'm afraid all 
this is not much use," said Jack, with a sigh of 
resignation. 

"I'm not so sure of it." 

"You don't know the Squire as I do. He would 
forgive me for most things; but I doubt if he'll 



ever — " 



"I think you take an extreme view of the case," 
interrupted the artist. 

"Perhaps I do, but so does he," broke in Treven- 
nick. 

" My dear fellow, the scandal is dying out already, 
and his anger will cease with it. You were in the 
wrong, and from you must come the first advances 
towards reconciliation." 
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"I know that; but I can't do it. If I went to 
him and told him frankly that I wanted nothing, 
expected nothing — asking only to be a son to him — 
would he or any one else believe me ? No. It would 
seem as though I was sneakihg home for what I could 
get out of him." 

"That's your view of the case is it?" said Mr. 
Purdoe, drily. "You consider what other people 
would think." 

"No. I consider what he would think. He 
would believe me capable of doing a dirty action 
without the pluck to take the consequences. I 
can't see it in any other light. Besides, your view 
of his feelings is mere supposition. It's more than 
likely he would refuse to see me, and burn any let- 
ter I choose to write." 

"I think not. However I can't convince you to 
the contrary, and I daresay you look upon me as an 
impertinent busybody for what I have already said." 

"Not at all," said Jack. "I'm much obliged to 
you. Besides, I fancy you're an ambassador. You're 
saying to me what Grace thinks, and doesn't quite 
know how to express in writing." 

" You're not far wrong either. Miss Grace and I 
have grown extremely fond of one another, and I was 
pleading her cause. But you haven't asked about 
her or any of your old friends." 

"That is coming," said Trevennick. "I'm going 
to turn you inside out, extract every bit of local 
news, and leave you high and dry, without an inch 
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of scandal to float in," and the hungiy exile plunged 
at once into a flood of questions, both to Mr. Purdoe 
and Micky, which lasted until the lamps were 
brought in and the cloth laid for supper. 

"By the way," said the painter, when his interloc- 
utor had almost carried out his threat. "I've been 
working on a couple of pictures that should interest 
you. They are a little out of my line of work ; and 
I'm not very sanguine as to the result. I should 
like your opinion." 

"It's at your service, for what it's worth. Are 
they landscapes ? " 

"No — portraits." 

Had Trevennick been paying any attention to the 
third member of their party, he would have noticed 
a look of expectation on Micky's face as the pictures 
were mentioned, and marked the prompt manner in 
which the boy moved the lamps to throw a strong 
light upon an easel standing close to the window. 

"Portraits. Any one I know?" asked Jack. 

" Oh, yes. Micky, put them on the easel one at a 
time and let Mr. Trevennick have the full benefit of 
the masterpieces." 

Bringing the first of a pair of canvases which were 
resting against the wall, Micky placed it in the posi- 
tion the painter had indicated, and brought the lamp 
nearer still to the picture. 

"As I'm alive — it's Grace!" said Jack, de- 
lightedly. 

"It's sufficiently like to be recognisable," said the 
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artist, laughing. "There is some consolation in 
that." 

" My dear fellow, it's a delightful portrait. But 
I'd no idea she could alter so much in less than two 
years." 

"Um — that's hardly so complimentary," mur- 
mured Purdoe, blandly, stroking his beard. "Still 
you knew her. Now for the other one," he added, 
after Jack had looked his fill. "I wonder if you'll 
be equally lucky in your guess this time." 

Micky took the portrait down, substituted its 
fellow, and, stood back, so that he could see Treven- 
nick's face without being noticed. 

There was silence for nearly a minute. Jack 
stood before the easel as though fascinated. The 
slight flush that had mounted to his face died away, 
leaving him almost colourless, his eyes glowing with 
a strange brightness. 

"Well. I'm waiting to hear your opinion," said 
the host, at last. " Do you know the lady ? " 

"It's Rennet Bracher," came the answer, almost 
in a whisper. " The picture is exquisite — exqui- 
site ! " he repeated. 

In good truth the artist had put his best work into 
the portrait, and it was no wonder that Jack was 
moved at finding himself in the presence, as it were, 
of the girl who was so often in his thoughts. Here, 
before him, thrown into relief by the dark back- 
ground, was the delicate proud face he could not for- 
get. Perhaps there was a little more character in 
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the features, but the change was slight. How well 
he remembered the hair, rippling back from the fore- 
head and catching the light, just as the artist had 
portrayed it; the lips and eyes that seemed almost 
speaking, with their mingled tenderness and mock- 
ery; the soft curves of the chin and throat, the poise 
of the head, even the wisp of hair that had escaped 
from behind her ear, helped to give reality to the work. 

Trevennick stood spellbound, heedless of Micky's 
lynx eyes that watched the play of emotion on his 
face, and careless as to Mr. Purdoe's air of mild sur- 
prise at his intense interest in the picturdw 

"I'm glad you like it, Trevennick," said the lat- 
ter at last. "I'm a little conceited about it myself, 
to tell you the truth." 

" What does she think ? " asked Jack, dreamily. 

"Well. As a matter of fact she hasn't seen it. 
At least not since it has been finished. I take them 
both down with me next week. By the way, have 
you heard the rumour with regard to Miss Bracher ? " 
he continued, turning away to put his pipe on the 
mantelpiece. ' 

"No. What is it?" said the younger man, too 
absorbed in the canvas to pay much heed to the 
question. 

"They say she is shortly to be engaged." 

The boy leant forward a little, still with his eyes 
fixed upon Jack. He saw the soft light on his face 
die away. The mouth became drawn, and a stunned, 
hopeless expression slowly replaced the eager glance. 
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"Engaged! " and the voice, in spite of an effort to 
speak in natural tones, sounded strained and hoarse. 
" Who — who is the lucky man ? " 

"An old friend of yours — Disney Robarts. So 
report has it." 

" Robarts ! Impossible I He wouldn't dare — " 

The look of surprise on Purdoe's face at Jack's 
vehemence checked the speaker instantly. 

"Dare! Why not, Trevennick. He's not rich, I 
know, but he's a well-bred, pleasant fellow enough." 

"Oh, yes! Only — he always expressed such a 
horror of matrimony. I'm a little astonished at his 
change of front, that's all," answered Jack, trying 
hard to recover his calmness and hide the black de- 
spair, the intense hatred that gripped him as the full 
force of the blow struck home. "And now I'll take 
myself off. I've wasted enough of your time." 

" Going — nonsense ! " protested the artist. 
" Haven't I just ordered the fatted calf to be killed 
in your honour? You must stop and have supper." 

"Thanks — no. I'm obliged to go now," said 
Jack, feeling that to maintain any appearance of 
cheerfulness after the shock of such unwelcome news 
was out of the question. " My time is not altogether 
my own." 

There was something in his manner that prevented 
Purdoe pressing him further, and with the conven- 
tional words of regret, he bade him good-night. 

" But you'll drop in again soon, I hope, Treven- 
nick. Micky and I are running down to St. Endiver 
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for a week or two, but I'll drop you a line when we 
return." 

"I shall be only too glad," and shaking hands 
with his host and Micky, Jack left the house to 
grapple with this new trouble that had come upon 
him. 

"I'm afraid, Micky," said the painter, after his 
visitor had taken his departure, "that my remark 
about Miss Bracher's possible engagement was a bit 
unfortunate." 

"Mebbe, sir. But I'm not so sure about it," 
reflected Micky, with a determined look on his face. 
"P'raps it's just as well that Master Jack got to 
know about it." 

"I had quite forgotten there was ever anything 
between those two," continued the painter. "And 
so Mr. Robarts seems to have stepped into Treven- 
nick's shoes." 

"And like enough he'll find they're no great 
shakes in the way of fit," added the boy, gravely nod- 
ding his head. "It may happen that when he's put- 
ting a spoke in Master Jack's wheel, he'll find there's 
room for one in his own," and having delivered him- 
self of this ambiguous remark, Micky avoided any 
further discussion on the matter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DISNEY BOBABTS ASKS A QUESTION. 

The effect of the intelligence carelessly dropped 
by Mr. Purdoe on the occasion of Jack's visit, 
reduced the latter to a state verging upon despera- 
tion. Had Rennet chosen elsewhere, the news, 
however heavily it might have fallen upon him, 
would have been borne manfully. He knew, in 
spite of the airy castles that sometimes floated before 
him, how slender his chances were, and he could 
have faced their demolition with some show of resig- 
nation. But in this case, resignation was out of 
place entirely. He had looked upon Rennet, since 
his disreputable smuggling transactions, as infinitely 
above him, knowing he had no right ever to hope for 
her until he had rehabilitated his damaged character. 
But if he were not worthy of her, how much less 
worthy was Disney Robarts. His own conduct, 
shady as it had been, paled into insignificance before 
the contemptible treachery of his companion in that 
nefarious scheme; and that this false friend, this 
despicable blackguard should dare to carry out, what 
Jack had regarded as a piece of empty gasconade, 
made him sick with anger and disgust. He remem- 
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bered well enough the blustering tone in which 
Robarts had made his boast of marrying Rennet, and 
his fingers tingled at the thought of the savage 
thrashing he had administered with so much zest. 
But now, Robarts' object, if Purdoe could be trusted, 
was almost achieved, and Rennet, blinded by his 
mask of cheerful good nature, had been induced to 
take him at his own valuation. 

Jack's first impulse had been to write off at once 
to Miss Bracher, mentioning the rumour that had 
reached him, and telling her of the part Robarts had 
played in his betrayal; but on further consideration 
the plan seemed less advisable. 

In the first place how would Rennet regard such 
gratuitous interference ? Would she believe that his 
warning was perfectly disinterested, intended entirely 
for her benefit, or would she reject it as the malice 
of an unsuccessful rival ? It was true that the letter 
written on the back of Micky's sketch was still in his 
possession, and that Micky himself could no doubt 
bear out his statement. But even this, apart from 
Robarts' manner during their last interview, was 
hardly conclusive, while if the latter had made such 
advances in the lady's estimation, it was more than 
probable that his word would be accepted in prefer- 
ence to theirs. And yet it seemed impossible to sit 
down tamely and let Rennet tie herself to such a 
man without making some effort to stop the sacrifice. 
What if he wrote to Robarts himself, warning him 
that unless he ceased paying his attentions to Miss 
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Bracher, she would be apprised of his share in her 
old friend's downfall. It was hardly likely that he 
would be stopped in the game he was playing by 
such a threat; but at least the experiment would be 
worth trying; and Jack, after much cogitation, 
penned the following curt missive : — 

" A rumour has reached me that you will shortly be en- 
gaged to Miss Bracher. Whether it is true or not, let me 
tell you that the authorship of the letter to Captain North- 
cote is a secret between us only on the condition that Miss 
Bracher remains free from your attentions. Should an 
engagement between you be announced, the whole facts 
of that wretched affair will be placed before her." 

As Trevennick had expected, his rival was scarcely 
to be cowed by a threat of this kind. In a few days 
he received an answer, written more in sorrow than 
in anger, with a sufficient note of triumph it its tone 
to make Jack grind his teeth in impotent rage. 

"My dear Trevennick,'* it began, "I had hoped 
that by this time you had grown to regard the suspicions 
you once held as to my loyalty as utterly groundless 
and absurd, and I regret bitterly now as always that 
our friendship was ever broken because of your curious 
eagerness to fix the guilt upon me. It is apparently 
useless to reiterate my entire ignorance of the affair, but 
I can only say that the threats you are good enough to 
use, will not only be disregarded by me in any course 
I choose to adopt, but will no doubt be valued by Miss 
Bracher at their true worth. She will perfectly appre- 
ciate the motive that prompted you to make them. 

*^ Yours very sincerely, 

"Disney Robarts.*' 
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The letter was the more irritating as Jack felt that 
this move on his part was a false one, and was calcu- 
lated to weaken the effect of any future proceedings 
he might take in the matter. He had not advanced 
his cause by one inch, but had vastly increased the 
doubt and fever of anxiety which beset him. It was 
Trevennick's habit to run down to stay with Mr. 
Renard as often as he could manage to leave town. 
The visits were brief, generally from the Saturday 
until the first thing on the following Monday, but 
so regular was he in this particular that Miss Mi- 
randa had long ceased to regard him as a guest, and 
the cosy apartment he occupied was now known as 
Mr. Trevennick's room. The intimacy between the 
two men had steadily increased, while the gratitude 
Jack had always felt towards his friend had long 
ripened into something more enduring — warmed 
into being under his quiet but ever-present sympathy. 

It was on the Sunday evening, a few days after the 
receipt of Robarts' answer, that the two gentlemen 
were smoking in Mr. Renard's study. Miss Miranda 
had already bade them "good-night," and, judging 
from the silence, all the household, with the excep- 
tion of themselves, had retired for the night. 

The fact that Jack was not in his usual spirits had 
not escaped his host, and his keen glance wandered 
frequently to his companion as the younger man sat 
silent, with knit brows and moody face. "What is 
wrong. Jack?" he asked, at last, in his abrupt fash- 
ion. " Anything worrying you at the office ? You ' ve 
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been moving about all day as though you'd seen a 
ghost. Have you?" 

"A ghost! Yes," answered Jack. "But it isn't 
a business ghost." 

"You're sure it isn't flesh and blood after all?" 
asked Mr. Renard. "There should be only three 
things to upset you — your J^usiness, your liver, or 
your heart. Which is it?" 

" Then you don't give me credit for a conscience ? " 
said Jack, with a rueful smile. 

" That is included in the two latter. Now, what 
is the cause of this long face of yours — or is it too 
sacred a subject to talk about?" 

"No. I'll tell you, Mr. Renard," said Jack, sud- 
denly. "You could help me, advise me. I'm — 
facing two roads, both bad to travel, and I'm bound 
to follow one of them. You might tell me which I 
ought to take." 

"I'll try, at any rate." 

" It's a long yarn, and has to do with my reason 
for leaving home. You would never let me tell you 
before, but I must now." 

" As you please. It's your own choice, mind. I 
haven't asked for it." 

As briefly as possible Jack related the story of his 
smuggling transaction ; hiding nothing but the active 
part that Robarts played in it, so it was not until he 
came to the mysterious warning left with Captain 
Northcote that his rival's name was mentioned. 

" And so this chum of yours, Disney Robarts, gave. 
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you away. You're sure of it?" said Mr. Renard, 
who had listened to the confession with unmoved 
countenance. 

"Absolutely certain." 

"Why?" 

"To get me out of the way." 

"Ah! There's a w^jman in it," was the quick 
reply. "I guessed it." 

"Yes. At least he could have no other motive." 

"And — can't you forget her, Jack? Hasn't this 
busy life of yours in town driven her out of your 
head?" 

"No. I've tried hard enough, too, but it's no 
good," said Jack, with an impatient sigh. "I'm not 
good enough to black her boots, Mr. Renard. If a 
good fellow had stepped in and claimed her I could 
have put up with it ; but that she should ever marry 
such a blackguard as this, is horrible ; but what can 
I do? How can I stop it?" 

"You're cornered, Jack, whichever road you take," 
said Mr. Renard, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head. 

" That's what I feel. Suppose I tell her the truth. 
She will either refuse to believe it, look upon me as 
the most contemptible of wretches, and marry him, 
or she will throw him over and hate me for telling 
her. It is merely a question as to whether she will 
despise one or both of us." 

" And suppose you hold your tongue ? " 
- "And then? — can't you tell me what I ought to 
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do ! " exclaimed Trevennick, passionately. " I want 
to do right. I want to put myself out of the ques- 
tion, and think only of what is best for her, but I 
can't — I hate him — and she — Oh I it is like fling- 
ing a lily in the mud, to mention them in the same 
breath." 

"You are a coward, Jack," said Mr. Renard, 
quietly. "You know this man to be a scoundrel, 
and yet you hesitate to speak for fear your motives 
would be mistaken." 

"It isn't that altogether. Suppose, after all, he 
is not so bad. A man might do a thing like this in 
desperation." 

" Yes. But desperation doesn't last all this time," 
replied Mr. Renard. " A man may do a dirty trick 
and repent of it. But there isn't much repentance 
about him. No one would carry it out as he has 
done without being a rascal right through. Suppose 
she marries him. Do you think she won't find him 
out, sooner or later. A husband doesn't act a part 
very long after the honeymoon, and when the mask 
is dropped, what sort of a life will hers be ? Come, 
Jack, what do a few bitter words from an angry 
woman matter? She'll live to thank you." 

The way seemed clearer to Jack after his confes- 
sion to Mr. Renard. The question as to whether he 
had the right to interfere had been thrashed out, and 
he felt that he could fight the battle with a clear con- 
science. But while Jack was preparing for the cam- 
paign, the enemy was by no means idle. Since the 
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receipt of his rival's letter, Robarts had determined 
to push his advantage to the uttermost, feeling that 
if once he could obtain Rennet's promise, Treven- 
nick would find it very difiicult to cause a breach 
between them. 

Ever since Jack's departure he had been playing 
his hand with consummate skill. To force the game, 
while Jack's personality was still impressed on the 
girl's mind, and when the dash of romance in his 
crime and his subsequent departure threw a halo 
around his memory, would be an unpardonable error 
in judgment. It was his business to keep up the 
character of a sympathetic friend, full of sympathy 
for Miss Bracher, and eager to find every excuse for 
the young Squire. He was careful, too, that his 
visits to " The Haven " should not be frequent, and 
then it was only as a friend of the family and a com- 
panion of Larry's that he put in an appearance. In 
spite of this, however, he never let Rennet forget 
that his feelings towards her were unchanged, and 
that he was still her chivalrous knight, whose faith 
to his friend would not let him plead his own claims 
so long as Jack held his place with her. It was only 
by a word or a look dropped now and then that he 
showed this dumb, hopeless devotion, but it was none 
the less effective, and as time went on and Jack 
seemed drifting farther out of her life, he permitted 
this absorbing passion to become more apparent, 
although never allowing it to become obtrusive. Of 
late, the small but exclusive society at St. Endiver 
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had begun to talk, and it was with some trepidation 
that Robarts found his name had more than once been 
coupled with that of Miss Bracher. It was signifi- 
cant that Rennet's manner towards him had remained 
unchanged in spite of this, and, although he was not 
certain that she had heard these whispers, his hopes 
rose since this shy bird, showed no signs of being 
scared away from the net he had spread for her. 

Perhaps his confidence would have been still 
further increased had he known the girl was well 
aware that many of her friends were expecting her 
engagement to be announced, and yet had taken no 
pains to shew this assumption was unfounded. 

It was difficult for her to analyse her own feelings 
on the subject. Although Jack Trevennick had 
never seemed nearer to her than when he left home, 
his character was too unformed, while he lacked the 
force and will sufficient to impress her deeply. His 
disposition was too boyish to dominate her, and it 
was just this quality of strength that gave Robarts 
an advantage. 

Had both men held equal chances, there was little 
doubt that Jack would have won ; but Robarts, for 
nearly two years, had had the field to himself, and 
although his patience, to some people, seemed apathy, 
he had managed to convince Rennet it was force of 
will and his chivalry that kept him dumb. 

The mere fact, too, that she had permitted, if not 
encouraged his attentions, made her feel that he had 
some claim upon her. Besides, Jack had remained 
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silent, making no attempt to keep the place he had 
once held, and she was not of a nature to feed the 
flames of her old love with shadowy hopes, which 
perhaps Jack himself had now forgotten. 

In spite of every endeavour, Robarts had been 
unable to touch her heart, but at least he had gained 
her esteem, while if there was no warmth or passion 
in her feelings towards him, he had made her feel 
that he was a high-souled, true-hearted gentleman ; 
that his future happiness was in her keeping, and 
that to throw him over now, was to inflict a cruel 
wrong upon him. 

Always particular in his appearance, whether he 
donned boating flannels or the black costume of male 
civilisation, Robarts strolled through the gates of 
"The Haven," looking every inch a gentleman, a 
few days after the receipt of Trevennick's letter. 

The time of waiting had passed, and with some 
confidence he had made up his mind to put his for- 
tune to the touch. Although his experience with 
women told him Rennet was not, in the common 
acceptation of the word, in love with him, this 
troubled him but little, since the influence he had 
gained over her was to prove an efficient substitute 
for the lack of sentiment he had failed to inspire. 

Curiously enough, after making the usual inquiries 
as to her whereabouts, he found the girl sitting on 
the rustic seat by the summer-house, where he had 
first made known his hopeless devotion, and he ac- 
cepted the coincidence as a happy augury. 
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The smile with which he was greeted, with an 
utter absence of any stiffness, proved that Trevennick 
had not yet carried his threat into execution, and the 
two fell into an easy conversation which lasted some 
time before Robarts could lead up to the point he 
desired. A momentary silence at last gave him the 
opportunity, and with a bold plunge he commenced 
the assault. 

"Do you remember some words I spoke to you. 
Miss Bracher, in this very spot nearly two years 
ago? You do. You haven't forgotten. I can read 
it in your face. I spoke hopelessly then. Fate 
seemed too strong for me, and I could have bitten 
my tongue out for its presumption. But now — I 
must speak again. You know why I had no hope. 
You know why I promised to keep silent and all 
this time I have schooled myself into believing that 
you were a friend only, a very dear friend — nothing 
more. I might have known I was playing with fire. 
I might have guessed how impossible it was for me 
to be near you, to see you day after day, and blind 
myself with such a shallow pretence. I am a fool 
and must suffer — unless — Tell me — what must 
I do?" 

Robarts had spoken very quietly, but there was an 
undercurrent of strong feeling vibrating in his voice, 
a suggestion of passion held sternly in check that in 
some measure communicated itself to Rennet, mak- 
ing her flush and tremble under its spell. Hypocrite 
as the man was, nicely as he had calculated the 
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advantages attaching to a marriage with the heiress, 
this emotion was genuine enough, and for the mo- 
ment he thought of nothing but the delicate beauty 
of the downcast face that was half-turned from him. 

" There is a limit even to my self-control," he con- 
tinued, bending over her. "At least you will credit 
me with patience. I have tried to live down the 
feeling. I have not pestered you with my atten- 
tions ; but now the limit is reached. I can bear it 
no longer. Give me an answer." 

Although this offer was by no means unexpected, 
Rennet felt, now that she was face to face with the 
inevitable, how little prepared she was with a reply. 
On the one hand was an honest, upright gentleman, 
who had given her every proof of his depth of affec- 
tion, and in whom she had the utmost confidence ; on 
the other was a graceless lover, a scamp, whose father 
had disowned him, and who all this time had made 
no sign. And yet, even as the other was speaking 
so earnestly. Jack's dark, handsome face rose before 
her, and his honest eyes seemed to look at her appeal- 
ingly. It was stupid and weak to let this memory 
influence her, but for all that she wavered. 

" Give me a little more time," she pleaded. "I — 
I can't tell you now." 

"But, surely — after so long I " 

" I know you have been very good, and if I could 
give you the answer you want, I would do it gladly 
— I like you very much — but — Oh, I'm not sure — 
and how can I come to you — while I doubt myself? " 
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" It will be for me to drive these doubts of yours 
away, Rennet," said he, with greater warmth. 
" Trust me, if I were not certain that I could win 
and hold your love, I. would never have spoken. I 
must have it. You don't know the torture life 
would be if I were to lose you now. You knew it 
months — years — ago, and if after all I am nothing 
to you, why did you let me come here ? Why not 
tell me? I am not so dull a blockhead but what 
your manner would have shown me I had no chance. 
Then I might have escaped; now it is too late." 

" I know — I know, " said Rennet, penitently ; " but 
I was only a girl. I thought that my feelings would 
change." 

" You are only a girl now, or you would have some 
womanly pity," he said, bitterly. "Believe me, 
dear, that if you give yourself to me the love will 
come," he added, with a sudden rush of tenderness. 
"Don't let idle fancies, false dreams, stand between 
us. Let the past go; forget it." 

Again she pleaded for a further respite, but, see- 
ing his advantage, Robarts plied her hard, putting 
forth all his will to beat down her opposition. 

The fight was unequal. Rennet's conscience 
fought upon the other side. She knew that she had 
given him tacit encouragement, and was it justice, 
now that his barrier of reseiTe was swept away, to 
deny him what seemed almost his right? Besides, 
had he not said that the liking she had for him would 
grow into a warmer feeling? Surely his devotion, 
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the tenderness that glowed in every word, every look, 
would kindle some response. The soft, pleasant 
voice grew more confident, lulling to sleep the 
doubts that beset her. He had taken her hand, and 
bending over her tried to look into her eyes. 

" Rennet, Rennet, answer me. Is it yes ? " 

A few minutes later Robarts had left her with a 
promise to return in the evening. The die was cast, 
but the joy of the triumphant lover had failed utterly 
to communicate itself to her, and for all her self- 
reproach there was a dread, a heart-sinking, none 
the less real because she could see no reason for it. 
For some time Rennet sat looking across the harbour 
trying to shake off this feeling of oppression, but at 
last she rose and went listlessly into the house. 

As she passed through the hall a letter lying upon 
the table attracted her attention. She picked it up 
with a faint curiosity as to whom the correspondent 
might be. The envelope was addressed to her, and 
with a tightening round the heart, she recognised the 
handwriting. It was Jack Trevennick's. 

A sudden impulse made her hastily slip it into her 
pocket, as though fearful that it would be seen by 
others ; and mounting the stairs she entered her own 
room, locking the door behind her. Once safe from 
prying eyes she drew out the letter, and with trem- 
bling hands extracted the contents from the envelope. 
There were two enclosures, one of which she put 
aside; the other, in Jack's bold caligraphy, she 
spread open before her, and read : — 
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"My dear Rennet, — You will never pardon me for 
what I am now about to say. I do not hope for it, and 
I can only ask you to read it as from a stranger who is 
doing what he regards as his duty. A few days since I 
heard a rumour that you would probably soon be engaged 
to Disney Eobarts. If there is no truth in it, burn this 
at once ; but if it is so, I beg of you to read it. He was 
my friend ; the only one who knew from the very first 
that I was raising money by smuggling. When the 
crash came, owing to a note left with Captain Northcote, 
Micky Kershaw was the one I suspected, because the 
information was given on the back of one of his sketches, 
and left by himself. I accused him of it, but he denied 
it stoutly, giving me details that put me on a fresh scent. 
I compared the writing with letters received from Ro- 
barts ; it was the same, and on the night I left St. En- 
diver I charged him with the treachery. He, too, denied 
it, but I have no shadow of doubt that he was the in- 
former. 

" By this time perhaps you have torn up this letter in 
anger and disgust. Think what you like of me. Heaven 
knows it is hard enough for me to write this, knowing as 
I do how you must hate and despise me for it; but at 
least believe I am speaking the truth. He betrayed me 
coolly and deliberately, because he thought I stood be- 
tween you and him, and I would rather earn the contempt 
in which you will hold me than that you should give 
yourself to such a man. It is his word against mine. 
That smooth tongue of his will lie to you as it did to me, 
and it maddens me to think how glibly he will hint to 
you of the malice, the blind jealousy that prompted the 
writing of this letter. But, Rennet, it is not so. If you 
only knew how hard I have tried to think that his treat- 
ment of me was something outside his real nature, a mere 
desperate, despairing expedient to gain you for himself 5 
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but I cannot. It was a cold-blooded, deliberate plan, and 
that you should marry him believing, as I once did, in 
his honour, his good faith, without some attempt on my 
part to stop the sacrifice, seemed terrible. I had two 
alternatives — to keep silence, trusting that you might 
never know him as he is, or to speak out. I have done 
the latter, because sooner or later you would see behind 
the mask; and though I can never hope that you will 
forgive me, I believe I have done rightly. 

" The only evidence I have is the letter enclosed, and 
the envelope, which was one of a kind he habitually used. 
It was that which roused my suspicions, although the 
last interview turned suspicion into certainty. Perhaps, 
if you examine both carefully, you will see why I accused 
him. I have put my case badly, I know. I have no 
heart for such work as this, but it is for your sake. Ren- 
net, I have done it ; and if you can only think this, the 
way will seem plainer to you. Jack." 

With dry hard eyes and numbed brain Rennet sat 
on, staring at the letter before her. One of the two 
men who had stamped themselves on her life was 
utterly bad. It was for her to decide between them. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MICKY KERSHAW BEGINS THE ATTACK. 

Within a week of Jack's visit to Mr. Purdoe, 
that gentleman and Micky Kershaw had packed up 
a few necessaries, and betaken themselves to St. 
Endiver, partly because the artist felt the change 
would benefit him, but mainly to add new sketches 
to his portfolio. 

Micky's eagerness to return to his native haunts 
failed to impress his master, since the boy had always 
shown an exuberant delight at the prospect. 

On this occasion, however, his satisfaction was 
not the result of a desire to get home, so much as 
the opportunity it gave him to carry out a scheme 
that had been slowly developing, since he had seen 
Trevennick. 

It was no secret to Micky that the young Squire, 
before his flitting, was "keeping company" — to use 
the boy's phrase — with Miss Bracher; while from 
certain remarks that had dropped from Grace, he 
guessed that his hero's fall was none the lighter 
because it brought his love-making to a premature 
conclusion. When, therefore, gossip had coupled 

818 
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Robarts' name with that of Rennet, Micky was not 
slow to draw his own inferences. 

Although most of the convei*sation upon the 
memorable night when Jack and Robarts settled 
their differences, was unheard by him, he had caught 
a sentence here and there, that, under the present 
circumstances, became full of significance. That 
the latter had written the letter to Captain North- 
cote he knew, and here was the reason for it. 

Micky's veneer of civilisation had made but little 
difference to his nature, and the double allowance of 
hatred he felt towards Robarts had blazed up afresh, 
since the evening when Jack, under his watchful 
eyes, had betrayed his feelings at the news of Ren- 
net's engagement. 

Whether Trevennick himself intended to take any 
steps in the matter the boy had no means of know- 
ing; but, for his own part, Micky fully determined 
to fight. He not only had a debt of gratitude pay- 
able to Miss Bracher, but a long. standing grudge 
against Disney Robarts ; and the only question which 
puzzled him was where the first blow should be 
struck. He recognised perfectly the difficulties of 
the task before him. It was scarcely likely that 
Miss Bracher or any one else would take his unsup- 
ported word against that of the fine gentleman whom 
he intended to accuse ; but if he could only shake 
his position ever so slightly, the young Squire, if 
appealed to, would no doubt step in and finish him 
off. 
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His first thought had been to obtain an interview 
with Robarts himself, and tell him bluntly, that 
unless he gave up all pretensions to Miss Bracher, 
she would know of the crushing accusation which 
Micky was prepared to launch against him. This 
course, alluring as it seemed, was not considered 
politic, and Micky cast about for some means whereby 
the lady could be approached on the subject. He was 
shrewd enough to guess that, without further sup- 
port, she would refuse to listen to such a monstrous 
charge against his enemy; and it was only a ques- 
tion as to which of his St. Endiver acquaintances 
would prove the best ally in so delicate an encounter. 

Grace Trevennick, he knew full well, would stand 
by him to the last, not only for her brother's sake, 
but because Robarts had never gained her confidence ; 
but the very fact of her being so strong a partisan 
would weaken her influence with Miss Bracher; and 
so the boy's mind instantly reverted to Larry as the 
fit and proper person to whom Robarts' iniquity 
should be divulged. 

It was some days after his arrival in Cornwall that 
the budding artist obtained the opportunity he so 
eagerly awaited. Larry Bracher and Purdoe, al- 
though good friends, had but little in common, and 
the former only seldom visited the painter's tempo- 
rary quarters. It happened, however, that one morn- 
ing he lounged in, the bearer of an invitation to 
dinner for the same evening, when Micky was the 
sole occupant of the room, 
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"Morning, Micky," said he, sinking lazily into a 
chair. "What has become of Mr. Purdoe?" 

"He will be here in a moment, Mr. Larry." 

" Oh! I'm in no hurry. And how is the painting 
business getting on? I suppose yoir haven't cut all 
the Academy fellows out yet? You'll give 'em a 
chance for another year or two?" 

"They're safe enough for the present," answered 
Micky, with a nervous laugh. "And Mr. Larry," 
he continued, after listening a moment to hear 
whether his master was returning, "I've got some- 
thing most particular to say to you. It's private — 
between you and me." 

" Private ! What about ? " 

"It's about — Master Jack. You and him was 
friends, wasn't you?" 

"Yes. But — what is the secret?" asked Larry, 
puzzled by the boy's manner. 

" It's something you ought to know. I can't tell 
you now — there ain't time. Could I see you this 
evening, or soon? It's most important, honour 
bright. Don't think I'm joking." 

"Certainly, Micky, although I can't for the life 
of me think what it's all about. Let me see — 
What are you doing this afternoon? I'm going to 
try for whiting at the inner mark, and if Mr. Purdoe 
could spare you, you can come with me and talk to 
your heart's content." 

"Ask him, Mr. Larry. He'll let me go, for sure, 
if you put it that I can help you," 
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Before the visitor could reply, Mr. Purdoe made 
his appearance, and Larry having delivered his mes- 
sage, made his request for Micky's assistance in the 
fishing expedition. 

"You mustn't keep the boy's nose too close to the 
grindstone," he said, laughing. "An hour or two 
off will do him good." 

The permission was readily given, and naming the 
time for Micky to meet him at the Red House quay, 
Larry took his departure. 

It was in a state of suppressed excitement that 
Micky hastened off to keep his appointment. The 
keen delight of once more handling a boat — a pleas- 
ure greatly enhanced, because of late it had become 
a rarity — was damped by the thought of how much 
depended upon him during the cruise. 

If Larry could once be persuaded as to the truth 
of his statement, he felt certain that he would move 
heaven and earth to prevent Robarts' marriage with 
his sister; but the difl&culty of convincing him was 
rendered greater because of the friendship which 
existed between the two men. 

His anxiety, however, was momentarily forgotten 
when Bracher appeared on the scene, and began his 
preparations. They quickly rowed out to where 
their boat was swaying gently at her moorings, and 
Micky, who was perfectly at home at the business, 
having shaken loose the sails, while the owner 
looked to the tackle and bait, they were soon head- 
ing away to the mouth of the harbour, leaving a thin 
line of silver in their wake. 
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"Now, Micky," said the skipper, who had lit hLs 
pipe and was reclining gracefully in the stern, with 
his hand lightly grasping the tiller, " what about this 
secret of yours ? You can speak out without fear of 
eavesdroppers, unless seagulls have a good deal more 
cuteness than they get credit for." 

The boy, who had been too busy to give his atten- 
tion to other matters, was suddenly recalled to the 
object of, his trip, and he came aft and sat down, his 
beaming face growing suddenly grave. 

" I want to tell you something about — that job that 
Master Jack left home for," he commenced lamely; 
"the smuggling. P'raps you know he thought it 
was me that gave Cap'n Northcote the tip about it." 

"Yes. I knew that." 

" And you knew that he found it was somebody 
else after all?" 

"Quite right; but he never could fix it upon any- 
body. At least so I always supposed." 

" Ah ! that's just it. He did fix it on somebody, 
and fixed it so tight that he pretty nigh thrashed the 
life out of him. It would ha' been better for some 
of us if he hadn't stopped at 'pretty nigh,' " added 
the boy, with a vindictive glare. 

"You don't mean it, Micky?" said Bracher, his 
interest increasing at this piece of intelligence. 
" How did you learn that ? Did he tell you ? " 

"No, nor anybody else. But I saw him tax the 
chap, and I saw him lay on with his stick till the 
other dropped like a bundle of rags." 
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"Upon my word this is a bit of news. And who 
was it?" 

Micky paused for a little as though screwing him- 
self up for the final effort. 

"It was your friend Mr. Robarts." 

Larry Bracher loosed his hold of the tiller, so 
intense was his astonishment at hearing Micky's 
statement, and it was only when the boat swung 
round, as though in protest against such treatment, 
that he was recalled to his duty. Having brought 
her head up to the wind, he turned to the boy as if 
doubting whether he had heard aright. 

" You say that Mr. Robarts was the man who split 
on Jack Trevennick?" he asked. 

" Yes. And I mean it, too," was the emphatic reply. 

"Micky! Either you're having an uncommon 
poor joke at my expense, or you're a thundering 
young liar. Which is it?" 

"Neither, Mr. Larry. It's gospel truth." 

"Do you know that Mr. Robarts is a friend of 
mine ? " 

"Yes. But that don't make no difference." 

"And do you know I've a great mind to throw you 
overboard for making such a charge against him? 
Why, it's — it's downright ridiculous." 

"Look here, Mr. Larry — " 

"I've heard quite enough," intemipted Bracher. 
"If you only wanted to tell me a cock-and-bull story 
like this, you've wasted your breath. I won't listen 
to it." 
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"But it's true what I've told you, and you must 
listen. It ain't fair to shut me up. Do you think 
I'd say a thing like that if I wasn't certain? I only 
want to tell you what I'd tell him before his face, 
and glad to do it." 

The boy's tones were so earnest, and his statement 
was made with such evident sincerity, that Larry felt 
constrained to listen. He did not, for a moment, 
suppose Robarts was capable of so contemptible an 
action ; but since the charge had been made against 
him, he felt he was rendering him no service in 
declining to hear the details. 

"Very well, Micky," he said, at last. "You can 
go on; but mind this, I think you are quite mis- 
taken. You will have to make out a very strong 
case to convince me." 

Quickly taking advantage of Bracher's permission, 
Micky plunged at once into the story of the letter, 
and Trevennick's interview with Robarts. Every 
scene of the drama was impressed so strongly in his 
mind that he was able to reproduce it without omit- 
ting a single detail. As he neared the conclusion, 
giving with rough but effective touches the broken 
sentences he had overheard, the production of the 
incriminating letter, and the terrible chastisement 
Jack had inflicted upon his rival, Larry's face 
lengthened, and for some moments after Micky had 
finished his narrative he sat silent. 

It seemed to him quite impossible that the boy 
could have invented so circumstantial a tissue of 
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falsehoods. There was such an air of conviction in 
Micky's manner, such an impress of truth on the 
whole recital that Bracher was bewildered. 

There seemed no doubt that a quarrel had taken 
place between the two men, the only question being 
as to whether Micky had not been mistaken in the 
cause of it. With this possibility before him, Larry 
commenced to question his companion. 

But the more he tried to shake Micky's statements 
the more firmly the boy adhered to them, throwing 
a fresh light here and there upon the subject that 
added to the gravity of Robarts' position. 

"You say, Micky," said Bracher, having almost 
exhausted his stock of questions, " that Mr. Treven- 
nick never told you he suspected Mr. Robarts. 
You're sure of this ? " 

" Certain sure. I knew, when I was with him on 
the night he left, that he'd 'spotted ' somebody, but 
he never said who it was." 

" And a fortnight ago, when you saw him in Lon- 
don, waa nothing said then? " 

"Not a word." 

" And why have you told me this ? " asked Larry, 
suddenly. 

"Because — I'd do anything for Master Jack, and 
— and Miss Rennet did me a good turn." 

"But what has that to do with it?" 

" Wasn't them two sweethearts ; and did you think 
I was going to see that other chap step into Master 
Jack's shoes, knowing this? Not me. Why, I 
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ought to be cut up for bait if I'd kept this dark, 
letting both of 'em be miserable all their lives. I 
put it to you, Mr. Larry. Suppose you knew what 
I did about Mr. Robarts, would you stand by and let 
Miss Rennet marry him? It ain't likely." 

"No. Confound you, Micky! " burst out Bracher 
in an aggrieved tone. "A pretty position you've 
put me in. Do you know that my sister and Robarts 
are pretty nearly engaged?" 

Micky nodded acquiescence. 

"And now I shall have to make myself uncom- 
monly disagreeable to somebody. I suppose I must 
tackle Robarts, and Rennet ought to know about it. 
Of course, if it's proved he's such a blackguard, there 
will be an end to all that business." 

"I don't suppose Miss Rennet 'd so much as look 
at him," answered Micky, almost scornfully. 

" But it's precious little thanks either you or I will 
get for it," said Larry, whose easy good nature made 
the task before him doubly distasteful. " The thing 
must be sifted, and bully-ragging you won't mend 
matters. There'll be no fishing to-day, young man," 
he continued, ruefully. "I'll get back and think 
this out quietly; and, mind this; if you've been 
vamping up this yarn for any reason or other, you're 
a young villain, and I'll half kill you." 

Having delivered himself of this threat, without in 
any way disturbing Micky's self-possession, Bracher 
commenced to veer round, and the boat's nose was 
soon pointing towards land. 
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Neither of the voyagers were in the mood for 
further conversation. Braeher was weighed down 
by a sense of responsibility, while his young com- 
panion felt that any signs of satisfaction at his suc- 
cess, would be entirely out of place. 

It was not until after they had taken the Vixen to 
her moorings, and once more stood on the Red House 
quay, that Larry made any further reference to the 
subject of their late discussion. 

" I suppose, Micky, I can trust you to repeat this 
story of yours, if necessary?" 

"Yes, Mr. Larry. I'm not afraid to speak the 
truth, anywhere." 

"Very good. But, remember this; don't chatter. 
Keep a quiet tongue in your head until I see you 
again," and with this parting injunction Braeher 
vouchsafed a gloomy nod, and turned his face home- 
wards. 

Before he could take any steps in the matter, it 
was imperative that he should ascertain the exact 
position in which Robarts stood with regard to his 
sister, and since the mud had to be stirred up he 
was anxious to do his share without further delay. 
In answer to his inquiries as to Rennet's where- 
abouts, he was informed that she was in her room, 
and had not been down to lunch. 

It was not until he had knocked repeatedly and 
called to her, that any notice was taken of his sum- 
mons ; and then she seemed unwilling to admit him. 

" What is it you want, Larry ? " she asked, with- 
out opening the door. 
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"I want to talk to you. May I come in?" 

" Is it very particular ? I'm — I'm busy just now. " 

"It is, rather, but it will keep." 

There was a perceptible pause, and then the girl, 
apparently changing her mind, turned back the key 
and admitted him, walking away to the window as 
he entered. The only signs of work upon which 
Miss Bracher might have been engaged, were sev- 
eral letters open on the table, and although Larry 
merely glanced at them in passing, he noticed they 
were in Robarts' handwriting. 

The newcomer, having first seated himself, turned 
to his sister; but before he could speak, a long shud- 
dering sob broke from her, a sob so full of meaning 
that he rose instantly. 

"Hullo, Rennet! What's the matter? Some- 
thing upset you ? '^ 

The only reply was another long-drawn sigh, and 
Larry, taken aback by this unexpected emotion, put 
his arm protectingly over her shoulder. 

"Come, old lady! What's wrong?" 

"Don'.t touch me, Larry," she exclaimed, flinging 
his arm from her passionately. "I'm — I'm upset 
— and wretched," and without further ado she gave 
way to a perfect abandonment of grief. 

This was an outburst of tears for which her brother 
was quite unprepared, while it was the more remark- 
able since Rennet was singularly equable in tem- 
perament. Had such a storm burst after he had 
broken the news to her, Larry would have under- 
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stood it; but, as it was, he was more than a little 
puzzled at her strange behaviour. He waited until 
the girl had grown calmer before speaking, and then 
renewed his question with some gentleness. 

"I can't help it, Larry," she sobbed. "You 
don't know — how I feel. I have been a weak, 
stupid, heartless wretch, and now I'm suffering 
for it." 

"But in what way?" asked Larry, helplessly. 
" Is it anything to do with — Robarts ? " 

" Yes. Oh, Larry, I've behaved dreadfully towards 
him!" 

"Has he — come up to the scratch?" said the 
young man, at a momentary loss for a more delicate 
manner of expressing himself. " Is that the trouble ? " 

Rennet nodded. 

" And what did you tell him ? " 

"What should I have done? Tell me. Have I 
encouraged him?" 

" Well — I'm bound to say you did seem a bit par- 
tial to him," was the candid reply. 

"Yes. I know. And I let him believe that — 
that I would marry him, and now I've had a letter 
from Jack." 

" The deuce you have ? " cried Larry, in profound 
astonishment. 

"I thought he had forgotten me, and I him," went 
on the girl. "But I haven't, Larry. I can't. All 
this time I have been letting Mr. Robarts believe I 
might — but it isn't so. Oh ! what a hateful creature 
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I am." And again Rennet's self-reproach proved 
too much for her self-control. 

" But what has Trevennick got to say to you ? " 
said Larry, whose thoughts were running more on 
the aspect of affairs generally, than his sister's per- 
sonal feelings. 

"That is worse than anything. He accuses Mr. 
Robarts of betraying him — on my account, and sends 
the letter Captain Northcote received." 

" He does. By Jove I this is extraordinary I " cried 
Bracher, excitedly. "Where is it? Let me see it! " 

"But — did you know anything of this, Lariy?" 
asked Rennet, not a little surprised at his apparent 
acquaintance with the missive in question. 

"Not until this afternoon. Micky Kershaw told 
me the whole story. That was the very thing I came 
to speak to you about." 

The girl was too distressed to show any curiosity 
as to how Micky learned the secret, and she handed 
both epistles to her brother, waiting silently until 
he had mastered their contents. He put them down 
at last, whistling softly, and then looked across to 
Rennet as though wondering what impression Tre- 
vennick's startling effusion had made upon her. 

"Now you have read them, Larry, tell me what 
am I to do ? What am I to believe ? " she asked. 

" First of all. What answer did you give Robarts ? 
Are you engaged to him? " 

"Yes. Oh! if only that letter had come before he 
asked me." 
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"But it didn't, and so it's no good grumbling," 
was Larry's blunt reply. " Under the circumstances, 
Robarts ought to know of this at once. It's only 
fair he should have the chance to defend himself, 
and, of course, your engagement can't go on until 
the matter is cleared up." 

"But how to get at the truth?" cried Rennet, 
despairingly. 

"Well — you know both of them pretty well. 
And as you're the party principally concerned, it is 
for you to make a decision," answered Larry, who 
was a little inclined to be angry with his sister for 
her share in bringing about such an unpleasant crisis. 
" One or the other of 'em has been playing it precious 
low down on your account, and it's your place to say 
which." 

This, however, was the very thing that Rennet 
felt to be impossible. The false, shallow sentiment 
which Robarts had so carefully cultivated in her had 
been dispersed by Jack's letter. Clumsy and ill- 
expressed as it was, its very faults added to its sin- 
cerity, and with but little difficulty she could read 
between the lines and see the effort it cost him to 
write it. Jack still thought of her — still cared for 
her. Her whole heart ranged itself on his side, and 
with bitter self-reproach she found herself almost 
eager to find that the man to whom she had promised 
herself was capable of such an act. 

"I know, Larry. But I can't do it. How can I 
decide between them, when — when — " 
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"When what?" asked Larry, sharply. 

"When I want to believe Jack." 

Again the young man whistled softly, too aston- 
ished at the vagaries of the female mind to express 
his opinion in any other fashion. 

"All I can say is, Rennet, that you're treating 
Robarts very badly," he blurted out. "It was only 
this morning you got engaged to him, and you want 
an excuse to be off the bargain already. I'll be 
hanged if I can understand you." 

"I can't help it. I'm hateful — I know. And if 
Jack has spoken the truth, I don't suppose I'm a bit 
better than Robarts, after all. We should be an 
admirably matched pair," moaned the girl. "If he 
hadn't written, it might have been all right. I 
thought we had forgotten each other — " 

"Oh! That's it, is it?" interrupted Larry. 
" ' The King is dead. Long live the King. ' Only 
he isn't dead after all." 

"I'm not sure what I thought. But only help me, 
Larry. If Jack is wrong, I'll marry. Mr. Robarts, 
whatever happens — that is the least I can do — now 
— but I can't — I can't if that letter is true." 

"Of course not. Rennet. And look here, I'll 
thrash it out, old girl," he added, softening under 
the influence of his sister's distress. " One of these 
two fellows is a blackguard, and if it's Robarts, I'll 
be hanged if he's going to marry into my family. 
Give me those letters md I'll do what I can to get 
^t the truth." 
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For the rest of the afternoon, until the arrival of 
Purdoe, Larry Bracher locked himself in his bed- 
room, and puzzled out the problem set him. He 
never for a moment suspected Trevennick of lying 
deliberately to ruin his rival's chance; but, on the 
other Hand, knowing his hot, impulsive tempera- 
ment, he was quite prepared to find Jack had 
jumped at a wrong conclusion, and in hot blood, 
had executed summary vengeance on his innocent 
friend. 

This view of the matter, however, grew less possi- 
ble as he thought out the case. Micky's version, 
wherever they overlapped, tallied exactly with that 
of Trevennick, and it was almost beyond probability 
that the two had entered into a conspiracy to blacken 
Robarts' character in such a manner. 

Besides this, he compared the handwriting with 
brief notes that both Rennet and himself had received 
from that gentleman, and was struck almost instantly 
with the points of resemblance between them. 

It was not until the painter had been announced 
that LaiTy put away the papers and returned to his 
sister's room. 

"Shall you come down to dinner?" he asked. 
"Purdoe is here." 

"No. I can't to-night. Tell mother I've a 
headache. It's true enough. Have you done 
anything, Larry? Have you come to any conclu- 
sion?" 

"Not quite. But it's a bad business, Rennet. 
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Perhaps I'm thick-headed, and all that, but how 
Robarts will get out of it beats me altogether." 
And with a serious face Larry left the room, leaving 
his sister to once more reflect upon the unsolved 
problem. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BOOMERANG. 

It was without much surprise that Micky Kershaw 
received a note from Larry early on the next morn- 
ing, asking him to call at "The Haven" without 
delay. Mr. Purdoe offered no objection to Micky's 
absence, and the boy, directly his breakfast was 
finished, hastened off in obedience to Bracher's 
demand. Immediately on his arrival he was shown 
up into Larry's room, and found that gentleman 
seated at the table with specimens of Robarts' hand- 
writing spread out before him. He looked worried 
and anxious, his stolid face, having, for the time, 
lost its good-humoured placid expression. 

"Sit down a moment, Micky," was his greeting 
as the boy entered. " I sent for you because Miss 
Rennet wants to see you. By the way," he added, 
carelessly, "you said yesterday that Mr. Trevennick 
has never spoken to you about this affair." 

"No, Mr. Larry," was the prompt answer. 

" Of course he had no idea you meant to tell me of 
your discovery ? " 

"How could he — not knowing that I'd found out 
anything about it." 

881 
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"You're quite sure?" 

"Take me oath on it," said Micky, with a tem- 
porary relapse into his old fashion of expressing 
himself. 

" Why I asked was, because my sister had a letter 
from him yesterday, bearing out your statements, 
and the coincidence struck me — that's all." 

"Then you'll believe me — now," exclaimed the 
boy in triumph. "You don't think I've been tell- 
ing a parcel of lies ? " 

" I never did, as far as that goes. I almost wish I 
could," said Larry, ruefully. "However, Miss Ren- 
net is waiting to talk to you, and if — Mr. Robarts 
should feel inclined to hear what you have to say, I 
suppose you're — well — you won't be afraid to speak 
out?" 

"Me. I'd like the chance," was the suggestive 
response, and with that assurance he followed his 
companion into Miss Bracher's presence. 

The girl, although showing no symptoms of the 
storm of the previous day, was very pale and quiet, 
while her heavy eyes and air of langour that proved 
her night's rest had been little more than a mockery. 

She nodded to Micky, and then turned to her 
brother who was about to leave them alone. 

"He will be here soon now, Larry, and he'll 
want to see me, but it's impossible. Tell him — to 
write. Tell him — anything. Only I can't meet 
him." 

With a promise to keep Robarts at bay, Larry left 
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the room, and Rennet sat down by the window and 
remained silent for a few moments. 

"I want you to tell me everything — everything! 
Micky," she said, at last. "Mr. Larry has told me 
some of your story, but I want all of it. Only before 
you begin promise me that you will say nothing but 
the truth. It is a terrible charge to bring against 
Mr. Robarts, and you must think how every word 
you say means — so much to all of us." 

"It's only facts that I'll give you, Miss Rennet. 
Just what I saw and heard, and that's all." Once 
more Micky unfolded each scene in the drama at 
which he had assisted, beginning with his night in 
the cave, when he had dropped his sketch, and ceasing 
at the parting of the two chief actors. 

"Why did you follow Mr. Trevennick on the 
night he left, Micky?" she asked, when he had 
finished. "Had you any suspicion where he was 
going?" 

"I thought he was going to the station, an' I 
wanted to speak to him again. It wasn't till he'd 
got past it that I began to wonder what he was after." 

" And when you hid yourself by the window, how 
much of the conversation did you hear?" 

"Not much. Miss Rennet, they spoke so low. It 
was only now and again when Master Jack's 'dan- 
der ' was up, that I caught enough to speak of." 

"You told Mr. Larry that — that my name was 
mentioned?" said Rennet, after some hesitation. 

"Certain sure. I heard Master Jack say Mr. 
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Robarts had written that note so as to get you away 
from him." 

"He said that — and what followed?" 

"I can't remember all of it, and there was some I 
couldn't catch. But it was a word or two Mr. 
Robarts said at the finish as settled it." 

"What were they?" 

"I don't know as I ought — mebbe you'd rather I 
didn't tell you," answered Micky, with a dim sense 
of the insult they contained. 

"What were they? ".repeated the girl, with set 
mouth. "Tell me. Tell me, I say. I want the truth." 

"He said as — as if he chose to ask you, you'd 
marry him before the year was out — that's what he 
said." 

"Oh I Oh! The liar!" cried Rennet, flushing 
crimson from brow to throat. "And then — then, 
Micky, what happened ? " 

"Well, then. Master Jack got him by the collar, 
rammed him down on his knees, and pretty nigh 
cut him to ribbons," chuckled Micky, in whose mind 
time had not dulled the recollections of that delight- 
ful experience. "It was the most beautifullest 
thrashing as ever I saw." 

"I'm glad of it! I'm glad of it!" said Rennet, 
her hands clenching and her breath coming fast as 
the insult bit deeper into her pride. " But you're 
quite certain all this is true ? " 

"I'd swear it — anywhere. Master Jack 'd bear 
me out if you was to see him." 
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It was evident that Micky's last statement had 
swept away most of the self-reproach that had been 
troubling Miss Bracher. 

From the first she was prepared to believe Treven- 
nick rather than Robarts ; but however despicable 
the latter 's conduct had been, she had at least imag- 
ined it was a last resource, a desperate resolve to sac- 
rifice his honour and his friend rather than lose her. 
But that he should boast of his conquest, that he 
should lie so coarsely, seemed horrible, and all her 
pride and delicacy cried out against his base vul- 
garity. She had esteemed and liked him, and. found 
some pity for him even when his guilt seemed plain ; 
but now a sudden, fierce hate took possession of her, 
and the thought of Jack's summary vengeance on 
this pitiful braggart gave her a keen sense of pleasure. 

" Why did you not tell me of this before ? " she 
asked sharply, turning to the boy. 

"Why should I, Miss Rennet? It wasn't no busi- 
ness of mine. Master Jack hadn't said nothing, and 
so neither did I." 

" Then why do you speak now ? " 

" Because it seemed about time as somebody opened 
his mouth. Because I found out that — that — " and 
Micky paused as though scarcely knowing how to 
continue. 

"Well?" 

" That it would be doing Master Jack a good turn. 
It was like this, Miss Rennet. It so happens that I 
met him in London a week or so ago, and he came 
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with me to see Mr. Purdoe. I knew as you and him 
was — was keeping company at one time ; and it was 
on my mind to tell him what people were saying 
about Mr. Robarts and you — only I couldn't get a 
chance. We hadn't been talking long before Mr, 
Purdoe told me to show him the portraits, and he'd 
no sooner set eyes on yours than I guessed I ought 
to tell all I knew. If you could have seen him you'd 
ha' said so too, Miss Rennet," continued Micky, 
with growing eagerness. " He just stared and stared 
until I thought he'd have gone down on his knees 
before it. Then Mr. Purdoe told him how you and 
Mr. Robarts was pretty nigh engaged. He didn't 
say nothing, but he looked — there — I could ha' 
cried; and knowing what he'd done for me, I 
couldn't hold my tongue no longer. It seemed as 
though I was as bad as Mr. Robarts if I kept quiet, 
and so I told Mr. Larry." 

Rennet was standing with her back to the boy as 
he poured out his confession, and she made no sign 
when he paused. 

"I hope, Miss Rennet," he went on humbly, "you 
aren't very angry with me. I know it's interfering 
with matters that don't concern me. But I couldn't 
help it. I — I love Master Jack, and when I saw 
him looking all dazed and hopeless like, I made up 
my mind you should hear the rights of the case. 
P'raps I'm wrong, but — Miss Rennet — I did it 
because I was the only one as knew, and I didn't 
believe as you could look at that other — with Mas- 
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ter Jack still thinking of you. I've taken a liberty, 
but mebbe you'll look over it." 

To the speaker's profound surprise, Rennet turned 
to him suddenly, and, taking the boy's head in her 
hands, kissed him two or three times, and then fled 
from the room without uttering another word. For a 
moment or two Micky stood quite overwhelmed at 
this unexpected action, and then a broad smile spread 
itself over his glowing countenance. 

"That," said he, under his breath, "that was 
meant for Master Jack. I reckon we've about cooked 
the other chap's goose between us." 

Mr. Disney Robarts had risen that morning in a 
state of blissful content. His life seemed to have 
opened out. Hitherto it had been hemmed in and 
cramped by lack of means, but now, thanks to the 
prospect of a charming wife and a still more charm- 
ing fortune, it seemed full of delightful possibilities, 
and having dressed himself with his usual care, the 
triumphant lover started off to pay homage to his 
goddess. 

There was, of course, a crumpled leaf in this bed 
of roses, and the possibility that Jack Trevennick 
would carry out his thi^eat caused him some little 
anxiety. He had but small doubt, however, to 
which side victory would incline. Now, at any rate, 
his influence over Rennet was much greater than that 
of his rival, while, since it was only his word against 
Jack's, he felt convinced the young lady would yield 
easily enough to his protestations of innocence, when 

z 
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he had pointed out to her, more in sorrow than in 
anger, the motives that prompted this abominable 
attack upon his honour. It was true that the in- 
criminating letter might be produced in proof of 
Jack's statements, but after all the writing was suffi- 
ciently disguised to escape conviction, unless all the 
circumstances of the case were brought home to him 
beyond doubt, and since there were no witnesses he 
flattered himself he could satisfy Rennet as to his 
innocence without much difficulty. Besides this he 
felt fairly confident that Trevennick would carry out 
his threat. Knowing him so well, he guessed the 
character of informer would be so repugnant to his 
pride that, now he had resigned all hope of captur- 
ing the heiress himself, he would let the matter drop. 
With this soothing reflection Robarts arrived at 
" The Haven " in a perfectly comfortable and Chris- 
tian frame of mind. 

He was shown into the dining-room; but if he 
expected the lady of his choice to hasten at once to 
his side, he was doomed to disappointment, as sev- 
eral minutes elapsed before his solitude was dis- 
turbed, and then it was Larry, not Rennet, who put 
in an appearance. 

Although the latter accepted Robarts' outstretched 
hand, his constrained manner put the visitor instantly 
upon his guard, but there was no symptom of uneasi- 
ness as he referred at once to the new footing on 
which he stood with regard to the family. 

"I suppose you've heard the news, Larry? Has 
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Rennet — told you?" he commenced, in a hearty 
tone. "I'm the luckiest dog alive." 

"Yes. Rennet has told me," answered Lany, 
shortly. 

" Of course she is her own mistress and all that 
sort of thing," continued Robarts. "But I should 
much prefer to know that Mrs. Bracher looks upon 
me as a suitable son-in-law. I know, old boy, that 
you won't think Rennet has thrown herself away." 

"Look here, Robarts. A very awkward circum- 
stance has happened since you were here yesterday. 
Something you ought to know of at once," said 
Bracher, evidently disinclined to beat about the 
bush. 

"Circumstance. What is it? I hope Rennet is 
not ill or — " 

" No. She received a letter from Trevennick con- 
taining a charge against you. It's only fair that you 
should know what it is. He accuses you of betray- 
ing his confidence over that smuggling business — 
of sending a letter, in a feigned hand, to Captain 
Northcote." 

" Accuses — me ! Impossible I " said Robarts, with 
admirably feigned surprise. 

"But — Is this the first you've heard of it?" 
asked Larry, taken aback by his companion's manner. 

" Heard of it — no ! He never dared — " and the 
lofty indignation in the speaker's tone bore eloquent 
testimony of his veracity. 

The denial was made upon the spur of the moment. 
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It flashed upon him that the weight of the accusation 
was considerably lessened, if Rennet could be induced 
to think that his rival had never directly charged 
him with the action. She would look upon it as 
a cowardly attack. 

Bracher was nonplussed for the moment, but 
pressed the question. 

"You are certain that he never told you of his 
suspicion ? " 

"Not a word. I admit I knew the business he 
was engaged upon. But I never saw him after the 
discovery. May I read his letter?" 

"My sister would rather not. But I can tell you 
pretty well the exact words in which he makes the 
charge," and Larry, upon whose memory the epistle 
was firmly stamped, gave Robarts a fairly correct 
version of Jack's statement. 

"He said that — He tells her he charged me 
with it?" 

"Yes." 

" Oh I It's horrible ! horrible ! " exclaimed Robarts, 
apparently more shocked than angry. " To think he 
could have fallen so low as this. I can't tell you 
how I feel in the matter. It isn't for my own sake, 
because Rennet, no doubt, takes the letter for what 
it is worth ; but that a man we all liked so well, a 
man we believed in, could stoop to such a mean, 
dirty trick." 

"Wait a bit, Robarts. Of course if there were 
nothing between you and my sister I shouldn't inter- 
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fere in the matter; but as there is, I have some sort 
of right to do so, and before we take it for granted 
that Trevennick is the scoundrel you imply, you 
ought to know that his charge is not altogether 
unsupported." 

"But surely, Larry, you don't think for a mo- 
ment — " 

" It's just as well to clear up an unpleasant matter 
of this kind," interrupted Larry. "Mind you, I 
don't want to go into it, if you would rather not. 
Only—" 

" Only you would not be satisfied with my bare 
denial. Is that it?" asked Robarts, with an air of 
pained surprise. 

"If you prefer to put it in that way — yes," was 
the blunt response. 

" Very well. Since you are good enough to sup- 
pose I am capable of this, Bracher, I'm willing to 
answer any questions," said Robarts, with a marked 
change of manner. " But first of all I have the right 
to ask whether you are holding a brief for Rennet ? 
My explanation is due to her not to you." 

" She has asked me to see you about the matter. 
She thinks it better." 

"I understand. Let me have this precious evi- 
dence you speak of. I suppose there must be some- 
thing, or you would hardly insult me by treating the 
matter seriously," continued Robarts, with a grow- 
ing air of outraged dignity which failed to impress 
Bracher altogether favourably. 
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" You deny that Trevennick saw you on the night 
he left St. Endiver?" 

"Yes." 

" Or that he showed you the letter left at Captain 
Northcote's ? " 

"Yes." 

"There is the letter," continued Larry, handing 
him the document. " Perhaps you could help us to 
find the writer." 

It was with great interest and curiosity that 
Robarts examined the note, but after a lengthened 
scrutiny he handed it back to Larry with a shake of 
the head. 

"No. I wish I could." 

" You never saw it before ? " 

"Never." 

" Then when Trevennick stated he showed it you 
on the night he left, he told a deliberate lie ? " 

"There is no other word for it." 

"At least, Robarts," said Larry, still somewhat 
bewildered by this downright denial, "you ought 
to know that there is some one else who states that 
he witnessed the interview." 

" A witness — impossible ! " exclaimed Robarts, 
startled out of his self-control by this unexpected 
avowal. " Why, it was — Who is he ? " 

"Micky Kershaw." 

" The boy who is with Purdoe. The boy Treven- 
nick first suspected of giving the information. And 
so he has been made a tool of, and you can't see 
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through the business. Why, Bracher, the thing is 
as clear as possible. I wonder you were taken in by 
so transparent a conspiracy. " 

. "Of course, your theory is possible," answered 
Larry, drily. " Micky is here now, and if you care 
to question him, he is quite at your serivce." 

It was evident to Robarts that things were going 
badly with him. He saw now that he had made a 
false move in denying the interview and any knowl- 
edge of the letter; while he felt his sudden panic, 
when Larry mentioned the fact that Trevennick's 
last visit was known, had left an unfavourable 
impression on that gentleman's mind. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to play a bold game. 
He would see the boy, and it would be hard if he 
could not shake and twist his evidence out of any 
semblance of reliability. 

"Certainly I will. Of course you quite under- 
stand, Bracher, j^^ou put me in a very false and humil- 
iating position ; and if the charge were not so grave, 
I should refuse to submit," said Robarts, with much 
dignity. 

"It is your own choice," was the curt reply. 
"Naturally, I consider my sister first." 

"My denial should have been sufiicient." 

"I'm sorry I can't agree with you. Shall I fetch 
Kershaw or not?" 

"By all means." 

The fact that Robarts had arrived was already 
known to Micky, so the sudden appearance of Larry 
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found him ready and eager to face the visitor. Be- 
fore Bracher could speak, the boy was on his feet, 
and without any hesitation followed him downstairs 
into the dining-room. 

Robarts merely glanced at him as he entered, and 
nodded to Larry when the latter again expressed 
Micky's willingness to answer all questions put to 
him. The boy stood by the table with his hands 
crammed into his pockets, and an alert, watchful 
look on his face. He guessed that it was a duel 
between them. He read, clearly enough, that his 
opponent would leave no means untried to catch 
him tripping, and he determined to speak as shortly 
and to the point as possible. 

" Mr. Bracher has just informed me that you have 
made certain statements about me," commenced the 
other. " And I tell you frankly that I shall prove 
every one of them to be lies. It will be better for 
you if you admit that at once." 

"What I've told Mr. Larry is the truth — and I 
aren't going back on it." 

" Very well. Are you prepared to say tp me what 
you have said to him?" 

"Yes." 

" Go on then. But let me warn you that every 
word you say may tell against you later." 

Without noticing the threat, Micky once more 
repeated his experiences. Bracher stood at the win- 
dow, throwing in a question here and there, when the 
boy missed some detail that he had previously men- 
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tioned, while Robarts, with an impassive face, that 
told nothing of the storm that raged within, sat 
listening, waiting for some slip or blunder that could 
be used as a weapon against the speaker. At last 
Micky finished, and for a moment or two there was 
no sound except the drumming of Robarts' fingers 
upon the table. 

"And that is all," he said, with a strained laugh. 
"A very interesting narrative, lacking only one 
thing — the truth. If I may say so, you are the most 
shameless young liar that ever breathed, and on your 
own confession, a spy, an eavesdropper. The story," 
he added, rising suddenly to his feet and pointing a 
threatening finger at Micky, "is not your own. 
Every falsehood was put into your mouth. You 
have learned it off by heart like a lesson." 

"They're no lies," answered Micky. "I've said 
what I know — that's all." 

"Know — yes. You know what Trevennick told 
you to know. It was he who sent you down here 
with this glib story of yours. It's a huge lie of his 
invention. Own it." 

"You wouldn't have the pluck to say that to him," 
said Micky, quite unimpressed by Robarts' bullying 
manner, his temper rapidly giving way under his 
abuse. " He'd sooner die than do such a dirty trick. 
I'm saying true, and you know it. P'raps you'll 
say as he never went near your place on the night 
he left?" 

"I do say so. I never saw him on that night." 
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" If you was to strip now, your back might tell a 
different tale than that," growled Micky, scornfully. 
"Mebbe some of the marks he left aren't rubbed out 

yet." 

" It's perfectly useless attempting to discuss the 
matter with this hardened young ruffian," said 
Robarts, turning to Larry who had been a silent 
spectator of the scene. "He is too well coached, 
and too brazen for me, at once to prove this is a con- 
spiracy. The whole story is one huge lie from 
beginning to end, but I must have time to expose it." 

" Have you anjrthing more to ask Kershaw ? " mur- 
mured Larry. 

"No. It is simply waste of breath." 

" You can go, Micky. We won't trouble you any 
longer." 

The boy had closed the door behind him; Larry 
was whistling softly, and gazing abstractedly out of 
the window, while Robarts stood by the fireplace with 
an ugly, hunted look on his face that was bad to see. 
He could not blind himself to the fact that his case 
looked desperate. Had he known there was a wit- 
ness to corroborate Trevennick's version of the affair, 
he would have taken up a very different position, 
and admitted many things he had now denied. 
But that way was now closed to him, and for the 
moment he was at a loss where to look for another 
loophole. 

" I can only assume, Bracher, that you put a cer- 
tain amount of faith in this boy's story, especially 
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since he is backed up by Trevennick?" he asked, 
pulling nervously at his moustache. 

"It's impossible to do otherwise," was the curt 
reply. 

" Of course you see my position. The charge is 
sprung upon me. It is their word against mine. 
You prefer to believe them. Perhaps your sister 
will see that it is the last attempt of an unprincipled 
blackguard to poison her mind against me." 

"You assume too much, Robarts," said Larry, 
leaving his post by the window, and facing his com- 
panion. " You say it is your word against theirs ; 
you forget the writing is evidence as well." 

"Writing!" said Robarts, scornfully. "Surely 
you don't imagine that scrawl is mine?" 

"Frankly — yes. I have tried hard to shut my 
eyes to it — but I can't. It was bad enough to find 
that either you or Trevennick could sink to this. I 
have known both of you intimately, and I had to 
believe one of you was — well — you know the word 
for it. Perhaps I'm not up to sifting a thing like 
this to the bottom, but I've done my best to judge 
fairly, and as matters stand, there is only one con- 
clusion to come to. You must stop visiting here." 

"I fail to recognise your right to dictate to me," 
said Robarts, feeling that he must make his last 
stand. "Rennet is her own mistress. Yesterday 
she promised to be my wife, and if she chooses to 
break that promise, she shall tell me so herself. I 
can't conceive that these trumped up lies would 
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deceive her. It is abominable, that I should be 
badgered and insulted, as though I were a prisoner 
at the dock. I demand to see her." 

''As you say — Rennet is her own mistress," ob- 
served Larry, drily. "I can only repeat that she 
thinks it better not to meet you." 

"Because you have influenced her," exclaimed 
Robarts, pale with passion. "You have thrown in 
with this precious friend of yours, and worked against 
me. Where is this fair play you boasted about?" 

"I have told her what I think," answered Larry, 
quietly. "That is all." 

"Will you send a message to her, from me. I 
can't believe that Trevennick's ridiculous charges 
and the clumsy story of that boy could have changed 
her so." 

"I'll see her if you like — but I don't — " 

A sudden exclamation from Robarts made him 
pause, and looking round he saw his sister standing 
at the door. 

" You — Rennet ! I thought you said — " 

" I have changed my mind. I think Mr. Robarts 
has the right to explain." 

Without looking at her promised husband, the girl 
motioned Larry to leave the room, and sat by the 
window. She was very pale, but perfectly com- 
posed, and spoke in an even voice that betrayed 
neither nervousness nor emotion. For a moment or 
two Bracher hesitated as though uncertain, but then, 
at another sign from bis sister, he left the room. 
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" I felt sure you at least would give me a fair hear- 
ing," commenced Robarts in his persuasive voice, 
regaining his self-command. " You saw the injus- 
tice of condemning me unheard. At first it seemed 
incredible that, after yesterday, you could harbour a 
suspicion against me; but I see now, so closely is 
this net drawn round me, that even you might well 
be led away. I don't care what others think, but 
that you should imagine I am capable of doing this, 
is beyond bearing. Tell me — In your heart — 
you can't think this of me?" 

"I'm waiting for your explanation." 

There was very little encouragement, certainly no 
signs of yielding in Rennet's voice, but for all that, 
Robarts in his old winning, deferential manner strove 
to turn the tide in his favour. Never before had 
he seemed so earnest, so full of solicitude for her. 
Every inflection of his voice spoke of his profound 
sorrow that she should have so misjudged him, and 
through all his pleading there seemed, not so much 
anger against Trevennick, as tender reproach that 
she should doubt him for a moment. But, although 
he could not know it, the spell was broken, and the 
very smoothness of his speech, the clever reasoning, 
the tenderness he threw into every tone, filled her 
with contempt. She would have been more ready to 
believe him had he repudiated the charge with more 
passion, more manliness. Surely any man placed in 
his position would have refused to plead at all. If 
he had said to her, " Yesterday you let me think you 
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cared for me enough to marry me ; to-day you choose 
to think I am capable of so vile an act. If this is all 
your love is worth, I'll have none of it. For my own 
sake, I tell you I am innocent, because my honour 
demands it; but whether you believe me or not, I 
could never have trust or faith in you again." But 
there was no trace of contemptuous anger, no fire, no 
scorn in his voice, only the plausible reasoning that 
lacked sincerity, and as in his silky tones he pointed 
out the absurdity, the impossibility of the charge, 
there ran through her mind continually the sentence 
Micky had overheard, " If I chose to ask her, the girl 
would marry me before the year was out," and it 
stood like a wall of steel between them. 

" You know the footing upon which we stood to- 
wards each other," he said, watching vainly for some 
trace of yieldiflg in her impassive face. " You know 
that my loyalty to him stood before everything with 
me — 

"I thought I knew it," broke in Rennet. 

" But was it not so ? Have I not waited all this 
time before I spoke ? " 

"I admit your patience. You knew from the first 
that he was cheating the Revenue, and yet you let 
him carry out his scheme. Was that loyal?" 

"I tried to dissuade him — but to no purpose." 

" You could have forced him into doing so — had 
it pleased you. You spread false reports to account 
for his altered manner. Why ? " 

"I did it to shield him." 
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"Did he thank you for your pains?" answered the 
girl, scornfully. " And you deny seeing him after- 
wards. You say you never knew of his suspicions 
until this morning?" 

"Yes; on my honour." 

" Then he never thrashed you for boasting of your 
conquest," flashed out Rennet; "your delicate sug- 
gestion that you had supplanted him?" 

" That is pure invention ; one of the lies to set you 
against me. Rennet, how can you misjudge me so? 
Why are you so willing to take his word against 
mine?" 

" Because truth is on his side. Because you have 
been playing a part, and I have been hoodwinked and 
deceived by your sham loyalty and your pretty comedy 
of affection. It is not very noble or even clever to 
pose before an inexperienced girl, to flatter her into 
believing you a chivalrous and long-suffering lover. 
You knew well enough that your patience would 
reward you. You calculated exactly how long it 
would be before my pity for this hopeless passion you 
showed and yet concealed, should place me in your 
power. Yesterday I felt that to refuse you after all 
would be abominable, a great wrong to an honour- 
able* man whom I, at least, esteemed. To-day — I 
hate you I If you care for me — for myself, I have 
no pity, because you have fallen into your own trap. 
If you were only playing for money stakes I have 
still less pity, because you have risked nothing in 
your venture." 
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"Then you profess to believe this unprincipled 
cub," growled Robarts, turning on her white with 
passion, his self-control driven out by the contempt 
in her every word and look. " You indulge in mock 
heroics, and persuade yourself that you are justifying 
your conduct. Since you have spoken plainly, let 
me speak plainly too. Ever since Trevennick left 
here you have been leading me on, coquetting with 
me, playing at platonics when you knew all the time 
I was in earnest. At last people began to talk, to 
couple our names together. So long as the fun was 
all on your side you found no objection to the 
arrangement. I was useful in many ways. It was 

• 

pleasant to have a man dangling after you. It 
pleased your vanity, increased your importance. At 
last I spoke out, and for very shame you dared not 
tell me that you had so little heart as to encourage 
me solely for your own selfish amusement. I was 
accepted grudgingly, and then came this letter giv- 
ing you a chance of escape. You seized it eagerly. 
You have swallowed lie after lie ; you have turned 
a miserable, dishonest trickster into a hero of 
romance; and you would blacken my name and 
reputation rather than admit your own folly. This 
sudden hate you speak of is not because of my evil 
doing; it comes of the injury you have done me. It 
suits the character you have assumed." 

Robarts paused a moment awaiting some reply to 
this outburst, but Rennet sat with set face, to all 
appearance heedless of his taunts. 
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"You don't think it worth while to deny what I 
have said?" 

" No, some of it is true. It was these very faults 
of which you took advantage. At least, you speak 
honestly at last." 

Again there was a momentary silence, and then he 
crossed swiftly towards her, and spoke in his old 
winning voice. 

" Forgive me. Rennet ; I am half mad when I think 
that this wretched conspiracy is to wreck my life. 
Give me time. What if I prove how false this 
charge is?" 

"I liked you better as you were," said the girl, 
pitilessly. "You seemed more a man when you 
showed me my real self. It is a welcome change — 
after so much flattery." 

"Then you don't believe that I have loved you? 
Not even that ? " 

"No, not even that," echoed Rennet. "You have 
been clever enough to almost deceive yourself." 

Perhaps for the first time the man knew that her 
estimate was wrong, and as he looked at her, possi- 
bly for the last time, he felt that he loved her for 
herself alone. To him she was no ideal woman ; in 
any case she had treated him badly, but somewhere 
in that cold, calculating heart she had found a soft 
place, and he knew now that, but for this discovery, 
his life might have been different. 

" You are wrong. Rennet. Whatever I may be, I 
have loved you; I love you still," he said, gently. 

2 A 
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" I thought you would learn to care for me too ; but 
now — " And with a faint shrug of the shoulders 
he left the room, his sentence unfinished. 

Micky Kershaw, although his mission was accom- 
plished, felt it quite impossible ^ leave the premises 
until all doubts as to his success were removed. He 
had taken up a position which commanded a view of 
the drive up to the house, and he waited patiently 
until his enemy had departed. 

A glimpse of Robarts as he walked slowly from 
the house was sufficient to set all his fears at rest. 
As the heavy oak gate clashed behind him, the boy 
emerged from his hiding-place, and with a chuckle 
of triumph uttered one word — 

"Bested." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JACK LOSES A FRIEND. 

The news that Robarts had failed in his scheme 
reached Trevennick through his sister, and it was 
Rennet herself who prompted Grace to set his anxiety 
at rest. For herself, she was too ashamed and humil- 
iated to answer his letter; she knew that the part 
she had played was an ignoble one, that pique and 
vanity had helped her to fall an easy victim to 
Robarts' tactics ; but since it was impossible for her 
to admit this to Jack, she preferred to let him know 
the outcome of his timely warning through a third 
person. 

"Rennet told me the other day," wrote her friend, 
" that Mr. Robarts had left the neighbourhood. She 
said perhaps the news would interest you. I'm 
rather glad, Jack. I never cared much for him, and 
I was afraid that he and Rennet were going to be 
engaged, or something horrid. But I was wrong, 
as usual." And these few words were sufficient to 
set his mind at rest, so with renewed energy and a 
new-bom hope he flung himself into his work. 

The first responsible negotiation with which his 
firm had entrusted him had been carried through so 

855 
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isuccessfuUy that other delicate missions had fol- 
lowed, while the capacity he had shown was rapidly 
placing him on a confidential footing with the part- 
ners. Mr. Renard had closely watched Jack's prog- 
ress, and was more than satisfied with the result, 
while the relations between the two men had become 
still more intimate since Trevennick had disclosed 
the cause of his leaving home and the secret of his 
love affair. Almost every week he managed to 
run down to Micklehurst, where his presence was 
always welcome, and the quiet and restfulness of 
the old house was delightful after the turmoil and 
worry of business. It had grown to feel almost like 
home to him. How pleasant were the long walks 
through the tree-lined lanes, the scent of the pine 
woods, the sweep of the wooded slopes, and the rich 
meadow lands spread out beneath them. How he 
looked forward to the evenings — Miss Miranda 
listening, in profound admiration, while her brother 
talked in his quick, eager manner, showing uncon- 
sciously his keen observation and the curious blend 
of shrewdness and romance in his disposition. It 
seemed to Jack that there never was such a delight- 
ful couple, and that, apart from the material assist- 
ance Mr. Renard had given him, it was the luckiest 
chance in his life when he had become a friend in 
this admirable household. 

There was another establishment he had of late 
frequently visited — the somewhat chaotic, Bohemian 
quarters of Mr. Purdoe. The artist himself was a 
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pleasant companion, while Micky Kershaw was so 
closely linked with his past life that Trevennick was 
always glad to be in the company of this sturdy, 
rough-hewn young optimist. 

With these exceptions, Jack made no friends, and, 
indeed, so much of his time was devoted to his city 
duties, that this narrow circle of acquaintances was 
sufficient to satisfy his social instincts. 

For the last few months a vague anxiety had pos- 
sessed him with regard to Mr. Renard. Seeing him 
almost every week, it was some time before Treven- 
nick noticed any marked change in his friend, and, 
indeed, it was not until Miss Miranda had taken him 
into her confidence, that a certain pallor, a more pro- 
nounced stoop in the shoulders, and a transparency 
of skin, made Trevennick uneasy. 

"I'm very nervous about my brother," the little 
lady had said. " For some years his heart has been 
in a weak state, and I have often asked him to have 
advice; but he won't hear of it. Lately I'm sure 
this weakness has troubled him a good deal. I've 
seen it, although he doesn't say anything. He eats 
so little, and any exertion seems to exhaust him. 
You must have noticed it, Jack ? " 

It occurred to Trevennick that his host had of late 
found excuses for avoiding their long walks, and 
since Miss Miranda had spoken he recalled signifi- 
cant signs of Mr. Renard's failing health. 

"I had no idea his heart was at all affected," he 
answered. 
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" But it is. Dr. Barrett has warned me frequently 
to keep him from any worry or excitement. Could 
not you talk to him about his health ? He always 
resents what he calls my 'old woman's fussiness,' " 
she continued, tearfully. "But perhaps he would 
pay more attention to you." 

Jack readily promised to undertake the task ; but 
with little more success than that achieved by the 
lady. 

"My dear boy," Mr. Renard had said, laughingly, 
" I have not discovered the secret of perpetual youth. 
I'm getting old, and there is no doctor in the world 
who can take forty years off my life." 

" But you are not yourself. Why not consult the 
doctor?" 

" He is good enough to give me his advice three 
times a week, free of charge. And he doesn't know 
half as much about my case as I do myself." 

" Then, why not see a physician — if only to sat- 
isfy Miss Miranda?" 

"Because, Jack, I'm a coward," answered the old 
gentleman, gravely. "I prefer to live in a fool's 
paradise. I like to think it is only old age that is 
stealing upon me slowly. I don't want to hear it's 
— anything worse." 

In spite of Jack's solicitations, Mr. Renard re- 
mained obdurate, and, since no further signs of ill- 
ness manifested themselves, both his sister and his 
friend became in some measure lulled into a sense of 
security. 
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This calm, however, was destined to be rudely 
broken. It was one morning, a month or so after 
Trevennick had spoken to the invalid about his con- 
dition, when a telegram was brought up to him. 
Thinking it was about some business matter he tore 
it open. It ran thus : 

" My brother very ill. Come at once. — Renabd." 

Without a moment's delay, he despatched a mes- 
sage to the firm explaining his absence, jumped into 
a cab, and managed to catch an early train to Mickle- 
hurst. It was plain enough that so urgent a sum- 
mons could mean but one thing, and with a heavy 
heart he waited impatiently until the train should 
set him down at his destination. 

With such a disease as that from which Mr. Renard 
was suffering he knew well enough there was no 
hope, and feared, promptly as he had answered the 
request, that he might arrive too late. The remem- 
brance of his old friend's kindness, the tact and 
delicacy with which he had hidden all his favours, 
pressed hard upon him. Jack felt at such a moment 
that he had never really shown his gratitude, and the 
thought that perhaps this kindly, warm-hearted gen- 
tleman had now passed beyond his hearing made him 
chafe and fret under the delay. At last the station 
was reached, and without waiting to obtain a con- 
veyance Trevennick made every haste on foot to his 
journey's end. As he came within sight of the 
house he glanced eagerly at the windows, and, with 
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a feeling of intense relief, found that the blinds were 
still undrawn. The first person he met was Dr. 
Barrett, and, scarcely giving himself time for saluta- 
tions, he asked, breathlessly, as to the patient's 
condition. 

The doctor beckoned him into the dining-room, 
and bade him sit down until he had grown cooler 
after his exertions. 

" The case is hopeless. It is only a question of a 
few hours," he said, gravely. "I have known for 
months past that the break-up would come soon." 

"And nothing can be done to stave it off?" asked 
Jack. 

"Nothing. His heart is worn out." 

"Is he conscious, and without pain?" 

" Perfectly. When the end comes he will just fall 
asleep. He has been asking for you several times 
during the night and this morning," he continued. 
"You'll find him cheerful enough; but don't let him 
talk more than necessary. It tires him. I'll run up 
and say you're here, and warn him not to overdo the 
thing, although he is more than likely to fling my 
advice in my face. It's the ruling passion to the 
last." 

A few minutes later Jack was standing by Mr. 
Renard's bedside, holding the almost nerveless fin- 
gers in his strong grasp, looking down on the waxen 
face. There was not much change, except that the 
features seemed clearer cut, and the eyes deeper set 
under the bushy brows. 
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"It was a fool's paradise, after all, Jack," he 
said, after the first greeting, with not more than a 
suggestion of difficulty in speaking. "I shut my 
eyes to it as long as possible; but it's plain enough 
now. Come, my dear lad, you mustn't pull such a 
long face over it. After all, I've had my share — 
almost, and what can a man want more than to live 
well and die easily ? " 

It was impossible for Trevennick to answer him, 
and he only gripped the invalid's hand tighter, as 
though it were possible to transmit some of his 
own young, vigorous life into the frail body of his 
friend. 

"I was afraid you wouldn't come in time," con- 
tinued Mr. Renard. " There were several little mat- 
ters I wanted to mention, and I didn't relish not 
saying good-bye to you. But it's all right now. 
We must have our last palaver together, you and I, 
before you wish me a pleasant journey. I should 
like to see you the last thing. Jack. You're so like 
your mother." 

"I can't bear to hear you talk like this," cried 
Jack, brokenly. "It's so sudden, so — oh! I can't 
realise it." 

"Pooh I man. It's easy enough when you're face 
to face with it. And, after all, mine has been a 
lonely life." 

"Lonely?" 

"Yes, in a way. I'm like a big child. I've cried 
all my life for something I couldn't have, and I 
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want to tell you what it was — although, perhaps, 
you know it already." 

"I think I know something of it," answered Tre- 
vennick. 

" It was your mother. Jack. It's a stale romance 
now. She died years ago, and I — well, I've been a 
romantic old fool, only fit for sensible men to laugh 
at. She was three and twenty the last time I saw her. 
I wanted to marry her. Jack ; but I was only begin- 
ning to make my way then, and I daren't ask her. 
Perhaps she never guessed, or, more likely, she 
didn't think of me as a possible husband — there was 
nothing about me to take a woman's fancy. Any- 
how, your father came along, and my little castle 
was shattered. That's why I was lonely, and that's 
why I was so glad to have you about me. You've 
made me almost young again in these last two 
years." 

"And that is only a poor return for what I owe 
you, Mr. Renard," answered Jack, looking down at 
him. " I can never tell you how much you have 
done for me." 

"Bah I It's pure selfishness — that's all. If you 
had taken after your father, I should have seen the 
last of j^ou after a night's lodging. But I could see 
your mother in every feature. At first it was for her 
sake that I did what little I could for you, and then, 
Jack, it was for your own. You helped to fill up 
an empty life. You made a human being of me." 

"You try to hide your kindness — you always 
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did," said the younger man. "But I'm not blind. 
When you found me I was getting to feel reckless, 
desperate — ready to fall lower and lower until I 
should have been past hope. If every man could 
find such a friend as you when he was in such straits, 
how much better the world would be." 

"Then you do care for me a bit, and — you'll miss 
me?" 

" Care for you — miss you — " 

"I like to think so," continued the dying man. 
" It's good to feel that, after all, I shall leave one or 
two kindly memories behind me." 

For a little time he lay with closed eyes, as though 
husbanding his remaining strength. Then he spoke 
again. 

"The girl — you're anxious to marry. Are you 
still of the same mind?" 

"Yes." 

" And she — will she have you ? " 

"I don't know. I'm not good enough for her." 

" Pooh I She won't think so — at least if she cares 
for you. t suppose you're going to hold off until 
you have made a position for yourself. By that time 
she'll be a grandmother. It's no good waiting. 
Jack ; it's soon or never. She has money, I think 
— that's why you're fighting shy?" 

" I suppose it does make it — " and Trevennick 
hesitated. 

"Well, I've seen to that," broke in Mr. Renard. 
" After Miranda is provided for, and one or two other 
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people, there is no one else who has a claim upon 
me. I came to grief on the same rock, and you 
must steer clear of it, if possible. And there is 
another thing," he continued, rapidly, as though to 
prevent Jack from speaking; "I want you to look 
after my sister a little. I'm afraid she'll be terribly 
cut up, and at best she is a poor body. But I can 
trust you and the doctor to see her safely through 
the trouble." 

Jack promised readily enough, and soon afterwards 
the appearance of Miss Miranda and Dr. Barrett put 
an end to their confidences. 

It was evident that Mr. Renard was sinking, and 
in spite of the frequent restoratives that were admin- 
istered, the flame of life began to die down little by 
little. Although he seemed glad to have his sister 
by the bedside, it was Jack who seemed to occupy 
most of his thoughts, and if the latter left the room 
even for a few moments, there was always a smile of 
welcome and a look of relief on the patient's face 
when he returned. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that the end 
came. So gently was the hand of death laid upon 
him, that not one of the three watchers knew when 
the last faint breath was drawn, and Trevennick 
scarcely realised that this good friend was lost to him 
until the doctor led Miss Miranda from the room. 

As her brother had predicted, the little lady was 
completely prostrated with grief, and upon Jack 
devolved all the arrangements necessary to be made 
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on such an occasion. Except for a few hours, where 
his presence in town was imperative, he spent the 
next few days in the house, and the many details that 
claimed his attention helped, in some measure, to 
deaden the sharp sorrow. Not the least of his trials 
was to prevent Miss Renard from breaking down 
entirely. It seemed cruel to leave her, even for a 
minute, and in every possible way he tried to take 
her mind off the calamity that had fallen upon her. 
His efforts were only partially successful, and so ill 
had grief made her, that the doctor became quite 
alarmed at her condition. This circumstance threw 
still more responsibility upon Trevennick. The day 
of the funeral came, and he found it necessary to 
assume the position of the head of the house, receiv- 
ing the few mourners who had been invited, and act- 
ing, by Miss Miranda's request, as her representative. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the dead man 
boasted only a small circle of relatives and friends, 
as, except for the two heads of the firm in which Mr. 
Renard had been a partner, the few guests were 
entire strangers to the young man. There was no 
pomp or ceremony in these last offices, and its very 
simplicity seemed in character with the man to whom 
they were paying these last marks of respect. 

The lunch that had been provided for the visitors 
had been disposed of, and one by one the less inti- 
mate of the mourners had taken their departure. 
The others had been strolling soberly round the 
garden, talking together in low voices, death still 
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throwing its shadow over them, when Mr. Renard's 
confidential adviser, the solicitor who had of late 
years transacted most of his business, approached 
Trevennick. 

" I think, Mr. Trevennick, we had better read the 
will at once. Possibly some of those interested will 
be unable to stay much longer. " 

"Read it — to-day!" said Jack, who until that 
moment had never given a thought to the subject, 
and who felt instinctively that there was a lack of 
delicacy in such a course. " Is it usual ? ' ' 

"An invariable rule," answered the lawyer, won- 
dering at the question. 

" Then do it by all means. But it seems so soon 
after — " 

He hardly knew how to explain this feeling; but 
in spite of the grave, impassive faces that gathered 
round the table in the dead man's study, and the 
solemn manner in which the solicitor read the con- 
tents of the will, the whole business jarred upon 
him. It struck him as sordid and almost brutal that 
his old friend's worldly wealth should be parcelled 
out almost before the echoes of the burial service had 
died away. Looking round the familiar room, his 
mind wandered back to the many hours he had spent 
there, until the slow monotonous voice of the reader 
seemed far away, lost, as it were, in the memories 
that every nook and corner conjured up. 

He heard, without understanding, the dry legal 
phraseology of the document. To do him justice, 
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Mr. Renard's reference to any benefit he himself 
would derive from the will, had escaped his memory 
amid the many and various duties that had fallen 
upon him, and even now the heavy depression, the 
sense of loss, weighed too heavily, for him to think 
upon any material gain that death might bring him. 
In a vague way he had gathered that Miss Renard 
and the servants had been provided for, and that Dr. 
Barrett had not been forgotten. Several distant 
relatives unknown to him were also mentioned, but 
it was not until his own name was spoken that his 
thoughts ceased wandering. 

"And to my friend John Trevennick the younger, 
I bequeath the residue of my personal estate abso- 
lutely." 

Scarcely had the words been spoken than Jack was 
aware that he had become the centre of attraction. 
Every one seemed to be regarding him fixedly, as 
though wondering whether this legacy, whatever it 
was, came as a surprise, or if he already knew of 
the testator's intentions. This close scrutiny angered 
him, and he was none the less wroth because he felt 
he had shown his discomfort under this examination. 
The ordeal, however, was soon over, and as the 
lawyer read the concluding sentences, and with 
some deliberation folded up the parchment, there 
arose a subdued murmur as the auditors left their 
seats, speaking to each other in low tones. 

Jack crossed to the window and stood looking out, 
with a feeling of relief that the ordeal was at an end. 
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He was out of touch with these respectable grey- 
beards. The dead man had been a mere acquaint- 
ance or business friend to them, nothing more. They 
had no sympathj^^, knowing him only as a successful 
man, understanding nothing of his innate goodness, 
his warm heart, his delightful companionship. His 
death had left no blank in their lives, and . Jack 
longed to find himself once more alone with Dr. 
Barrett, who grieved sincerely at this sundering of 
so old a tie. 

The mourners had departed one by one, leaving 
formal messages of condolence for Miss Renard, who 
was unable to receive them in person, and Jack and 
the doctor were sitting in the dining-room, filled 
with a sense of loss. 

"I'm thankful they're gone at last," said Jack, 
with a sigh of relief. "I could have wished that 
only you and I had followed him to the grave — no 
one else. We at least loved him." 

"Yes. What a good fellow he was. I would 
give up that legacy ten times over to bring him back 
again." 

"And I too." 

"You I Why, man, you're too young to say that," 
said the doctor, half surprised at Trevennick's vehe- 
mence. "It makes a rich man of you." 

" A rich man 1 " echoed Jack, looking up with 
wonder in his eyes. 

"Of course. You heard the will read?" said the 
doctor, sharply. 
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"Yes. But I'm afraid I didn't pay much heed to 
it. I was thinking of other things." 

"But, my dear boy — Don't you understand? 
Haven't you an idea what it means to you?" 

"No." 

" Why, it's thirty thousand if it's a penny. You 
come in for half his fortune." 

" It isn't true — it can't be true. I don't deserve it ! " 

Jack was on his feet, dazed by the news. It 
seemed incredible that Mr. Renard could have given 
such a proof of his feelings towards him. 

" Oh I it's true enough, whether you deserve it or 
not," answered the doctor, drily. "I've known for 
months past that he intended to do this. It was a 
project his heart was set upon." 

"We won't talk or think of it now, doctor," 
answered Jack, hating himself for a quick sense of 
joy that, despite his heartache, would make itself 
felt, as he realised what this change of fortune 
meant to him. " It makes me feel that money is a 
curse. It makes a brute of me." 

Perhaps Dr. Barrett understood this sudden burst 
of self-reproach, for he laid his hand on his com- 
panion's shoulder and said gently — 

"No, Jack. You'll grieve for him quite as much, 
and remember him. He wanted this money to bring 
you the happiness he missed." 

" I know — I know. But I want to put it out of 
my mind, and I can't, and — only to-day he was 
buried." 

2b 
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Strive as he would, the thought how much closer 
it would bring him to Rennet, the dream of a brighter 
future that lay before him, would thrust itself upon 
him; but in spite of this his sense of loss was keen 
and his sorrow heavy, and George Renard had no 
more sincere a mourner. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A RISKY INVESTMENT. 

For a time at least Trevennick had returned to 
his old groove. He still threw himself eagerly into 
business, and what with his city duties and the con- 
stant calls upon his time in other matters, he had 
little chance to realise his change of position. Miss 
Miranda, too, was a source of some anxiety. The 
poor lady was still so depressed and broken in spirit, 
that Jack felt it his duty to run down to see her 
at every available opportunity. She was firmly re- 
solved never to leave the old house, and since it was 
impossible for her to live there without some sort of 
companionship, a distant cousin, with whom she had 
once been on intimate terms, had promised to pay 
her a lengthened visit with the prospect of making 
her stay a permanent one. 

This plan having been carried out, and the dis- 
tribution of Mr. Renard's estate completed, the young 
Squire was able to understand exactly how far he had 
benefited by his friend's generosity. 

There was no need to feel that Miss Renard had 
suffered through him, since she had been handsomely 
provided for, while none who had the slightest claim 

871 
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upon the testator, had been forgotten. Most of the 
money was invested in railway and other stocks, and 
at Trevennick's wish his share was transferred to 
him in that form. At a rough calculation the divi- 
dends amounted to <£1200 a year, and with such a 
sum as this came a feeling of delightful indepen- 
dence. In the last few years he had learned the value 
of money. He had learned, too, that irrespective of 
any personal qualities, the mere possession of such a 
sum gave him a certain standing and importance. 
Almost the last words George Renard had spoken to 
him were in reference to Rennet Bracher, and al- 
though he quite grasped the difference this sudden 
access of wealth made in his relations to her, he still 
hesitated in taking up the thread he had dropped at 
his departure from St. Endiver. 

Had it been poverty alone that separated them, the 
riddle would have been easily solved ; but it was not 
so much that, as the fact that he had disgraced him- 
self, placed a stigma on his name which money alone 
would scarcely wipe out. He knew enough of the 
world to guess that most of his old friends would 
be perfectly ready to wink at, what they would now 
call, his youthful escapade, regarding it as a mere 
boyish freak ; but with Rennet the case was different. 
She once believed in him, and until he had done 
something to prove, after all, her belief was justi- 
fied, he felt that the legacy, large as it was, would 
have no weight with her. He had so surrounded her 
with romance that she seemed altogether above him, 
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and, looking at it from any point of view, he felt it 
impossible to make the first advances towards win- 
ning her. 

He had avoided mentioning the change in his cir- 
cumstances to either Micky or Mr. Purdoe, and since 
there was no alteration in his style of living, only a 
few people were aware of it. Among the latter were 
the heads of his firm, and he could not but notice the 
increased consideration with which he was treated, 
the warmer tone of friendship that entered into their 
relations. This knowledge and his devotion to their 
interests had brought him more into their confidence, 
and many important transactions connected with the 
business were known to him. 

On one morning, soon after his arrival at the office, 
his presence was required in the private room of the 
firm, and, judging from their expression, a matter of 
some moment was occupying their attention. 

"Sit down, Mr. Trevennick," said the elder of the 
two, after the customary salutations. "There is a 
communication this morning that we should be glad 
to speak to you about. You are perfectly aware that 
for many years past we have done business with 
Macklin & Co." 

"Yes." 

"You know, too, that we have a heavy balance 
against them?" 

" So I believe, but I presume there is no question — " 

" That is the point. Have you heard any whispers 
as to their soundness ? " 
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"None whatever," answered Jack, with an uneasy 
feeling. 

"Uml And yet ugly rumours have reached us. 
Some time ago their confidential man disappeared. 
It was supposed their loss was slight, but we have 
reason to believe that the defalcations were big 
enough to cripple them." 

"This is news to me," said Trevennick, gravely, 
the thought of his father's interest in the firm add- 
ing materially to his disquiet. 

"Apart, or perhaps owing to this, it is an open 
secret that they have been speculating in South 
American securities; that they still have a large 
capital locked up in one particular stock, which at 
present can only be disposed of at a heavy loss. 
Within a month they must meet several heavy bills, 
ours among others, and they ask this morning for a 
renewal." 

"And will you grant it?" asked Jack, with such 
eagerness that both men looked at him curiously. 
" Surely this stock you speak of must rise in a month 
or two at latest?" 

" Of course, that is the risk. The firm, from all 
we have heard, is tottering. With luck they may 
tide over their difficulties, but without it there is 
only one thing — a smash up." 

In spite of Trevennick's effort to maintain his 
composure, the news of his father's peril was too 
sudden, too grave to be borne without flinching. 
A cold sweat broke out on his forehead, while the 
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papers he held rustled with the trembling of his 
hands. It meant ruin, crushing and complete, and 
the thought of how the Squire would bear up under 
the blow, staggered him. 

His sudden change of manner was noticed by both 
the partners, and their curious looks forced him into 
an explanation. 

" You will pardon me, gentlemen," he said. " But 
this, so far as I am concerned, is not merely a busi- 
ness matter. My father is a sleeping partner in the 
firm. If anything happens, he will be one of the 
principal sufferers." 

"I am indeed sorry to hear this," was the grave 
reply. " Is he — you will pardon my curiosity — is 
he merely in the position of a lender, or are his lia- 
bilities unlimited ? " 

" I was never much in his confidence, but I believe 
he will stand or fall with the house." 

There was silence for a few moments, and then the 
elder man spoke again. 

"We can quite understand your feelings in the 
matter, Mr. Trevennick," he said kindly, "and you 
may rest assured that everything will be done to 
avoid a catastrophe, — that there will be no undue 
pressure on our part." 

It was some hours before Trevennick could settle 
down to think the matter out steadily. His father's 
temperament was so well known to him that he could 
foresee the consequences to a nicety should this 
calamity happen. That he should become a poor 
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man was the lesser part of the misfortune ; it was the 
idea of failure, the humiliation of being dragged into 
bankruptcy, that would break his spirit and humble 
his pride to the dust. 

Had his son been penniless there would have been 
nothing for it but to await the crisis ; but, since this 
legacy had come to him, was it not his duty to use 
it as the sinews of war in fighting his father's battle ? 
It was to Jack's credit, that although he had been 
turned adrift, left to look after himself, this did not 
affect his judgment. There had been times when he 
had thought bitterly of Mr. Trevennick, regarding 
him as harsh and unjust, but now this was put 
aside, and neither coldness nor the wish to retaliate 
took part in the struggle within him. 

Yet a temptation assailed him which was the more 
powerful because it appealed to his common sense. 
Why should he risk his fortune in what might prove 
a hopeless cause? Why throw good money after 
bad ? If the worst befell, here at least was a com- 
fortable income, and was he not ready to share it 
with his father? It seemed beyond reason that he 
should be expected to risk his all, his one hope of 
obtaining his heart's desire. It was Quixotic and 
absurd. By a stroke of fortune he was the possessor 
of modest wealth, and was he to recklessly fling it 
away in a vain attempt to patch up a falling house ? 
And j^et, what would Rennet think ? How could he 
tell her aftei-wards ? It was not only the money side 
of the question ; it was his father's credit, his good 
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name. How would she regard him when the secret 
was out, and she learned that he had the means 
which might have prevented the misfortune, and yet 
had held his hand ? 

He was swayed this way and that with contending 
emotions ; scheme after scheme was evolved only to 
be set aside as impracticable, and it was not until 
after a sleepless night, in which duty and inclination 
clashed and warred in his tired brain, that the fight 
was over and his mind was set upon the course to be 
pursued. 

It was impossible for him to stand idly by; yet he 
was prepared to act with caution and discretion. He 
would make a personal visit to the firm, mention the 
rumours that had reached him, and offer to take up 
such of the bills that could not be otherwise renewed, 
under certain conditions. If his overtures were met 
in a hostile spirit, he would communicate with his 
father and urge him to insist upon a thorough and 
searching examination. In any case he would ad- 
vance nothing until he had ascertained the exact 
position in which the firm stood. 

Having once determined upon his plans, the mat- 
ter, strangely enough, seemed to look more hopeful, 
while a message from his principals gave him a fav- 
ourable opportunity to open the delicate negotiations 
with Macklin & Co. He was deputed, on behalf of 
his firm, to call upon the senior partner and see what 
could be done with regard to granting a further period 
of time for settlement. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, Trevennick would 
have regarded such a mission as a further proof of 
their confidence in his abilities, but now he could 
only look upon it as a special piece of good fortune, 
and he promptly decided not to miss so favourable 
an opening. 

On presenting his credentials. Jack was ushered 
into the sanctum of the head of the firm, and in a few 
moments that gentleman entered. Of late years the 
Squire had troubled himself so little about business 
affairs that Jack had never to his knowledge seen 
his father's associate, while this staid, middle-aged 
man, with his impassive face^ was possibly unaware 
that Mr. Trevennick had a son. 

Without loss of time Jack plunged into the busi- 
ness on hand. At the very outset of the interview 
Mr. Macklin, with perhaps some unnecessary empha- 
sis, assured him that the question was simply one of 
convenience. Several heavy calls fell in simultane- 
ously; there would, of course, be no diiBculty in 
meeting them, but it would entail some loss, unless 
further time were granted. It was a matter of no 
great moment, and if such a course would put his 
principals to any inconvenience he would say no 
more on the subject. 

A statement of this nature was precisely what 
Trevennick had expected, and he asked several for- 
mal questions, which were answered in the same 
confident manner. 

"You will understand," said he, at last, "that, 
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Tinder ordinary circumstances, my firm would have 
no hesitation in meeting you in this matter. But 
— perhaps I am going beyond my instructions in 
mentioning it — we have heard certain rumours, no 
doubt groundless — " 

*' My dear sir, whatever you may have heard, you 
may rest assured is quite without foundation," said 
the gentleman, with an air of offended dignity. 

" But still — one cannot be too careful — " 

" As you please. Then I am to understand that 
my request has been refused?" 

"Not altogether. We would gr.ant it — if some 
guarantee were forthcoming." 

"But surely a firm of our standing — the name 
alone should be sufficient guarantee." 

But Jack could only repeat his instructions. With 
some show of resentment the elder man expressed his 
regret that so extraordinary a view had been taken 
of an every day transaction, and that he would com- 
municate with them further on the subject. He had 
risen as though to end the interview, but Jack begged 
his attention for a few moments longer. 

"You only know me, Mr. Macklin, as the repre- 
sentative of Law & Renard; but I am anxious to 
speak to you upon this subject in my private capac- 
ity. My name is Trevennick — John Trevennick, 
the son of your partner." 

There was a fleeting look of apprehension on the 
listener's face, from which the speaker drew certain 
conclusions. 
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"My father and I have not seen each other for 
some time, and I do not know whether he is aware 
of the rumours that would, naturally, disquiet him." 

"Am I to understand, Mr. Trevennick, that you 
put such a question on your own responsibility?" 

"Entirely." 

" Does it not strike you how unlikely it is, under 
these circumstances, that I should discuss our busi- 
ness affairs with an utter stranger? You say you 
are Mr. Trevennick's son, and you admit that you 
are not acting under his authority. Besides which, 
you assume there is some truth in certain reports 
that have been circulated." 

"And I have at least some reason for doing so," 
answered Jack, sticking to his guns. " It is evident 
that they have reached your ears — has my father 
been informed of them?" 

"That is a question that you should put to him," 
was the answer. 

" There are reasons why I should prefer to consult 
you upon the point. I am anxious — very anxious 
— that my father should be saved as much worry and 
anxiety as possible. Don't imagine, Mr. Macklin, 
that I have come in any hostile spirit," he continued, 
earnestly. " I am here in his interests, which I may 
assume are yours as well. If these reports are 
groundless, I can only apologise for my unwarrant- 
able intrusion. If, on the other hand, the rumour 
is not all a lie, I am prepared to do everything in 
my power to avert the danger. Suppose, for in- 
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stance, that I were to take up this bill my principals 
refuse to renew — " 

"You I" 

It was evident that Mr. Macklin was still suspi- 
cious and acting strictly on the defensive, and Jack 
saw he would have to state frankly what he was pre- 
pared to do before any progress could be made. 

Without hesitation, therefore, and with a sincerity 
that could not be mistaken, the younger Trevennick 
unfolded his scheme, stating exactly how much risk 
he was willing to accept. 

The elder man sat listening, giving a sign neither 
of assent nor dissent until Jack had finished. 

"I hope I have made my position perfectly clear?" 
he said, in conclusion. " You understand that before 
any money is advanced I must be placed in full pos- 
session of the affairs of the firm. If, in my opinion, 
there is a reasonable hope of pulling through, the 
sum I mentioned shall be placed at your disposal, 
but not otherwise. In any case, I trust you will 
rely upon me to treat anything that may pass between 
us as strictly confidential. I am perfectly aware that 
you can refuse to recognise my right to interfere. In 
that case I shall see my father and urge him to take 
some active steps — a course I am most anxious to 
avoid. But that is for you to decide." 

" When do you want an answer ?" asked Mr. Macklin. 

"Immediately. There should be no delay." 

"It is impossible to decide off hand. Could you 
see me privately ? " 
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"I am quite at your convenience." 

"There is my card," said Mr. Macklin. "And if 
you would call at my house on any evening this 
week we could thresh out the question thoroughly. 
You will not look upon this as any admission on my 
part," he added, cautiously. "The embarrassment, 
if any, is, I believe, merely temporary, and should I 
entertain your offer I feel certain you will agree with 
me." 

The interview soon closed, and with some im- 
patience Trevennick awaited further developments. 
He had gathered from Mr. Macklin 's manner that 
the firm was in difficulties, although how far it was 
possible to surmount them, he had yet to learn. If 
his offer were accepted, he determined to go deeply 
into the business, while he felt that his father's pai-t- 
ner would scarcely venture to hold back any infor- 
mation that would prevent him arriving at a correct 
estimate of the state of affairs, more especially as the 
money would be loaned with every legal safeguard. 

His visit to Mr. Macklin 's private establishment 
was a lengthy one. The somewhat suspicious man- 
ner with which Jack's overtures had at first been 
received was now absent, and the elder man spoke 
with much greater freedom about his affairs. With- 
out loss of time Trevennick spoke frankly of the 
rumours that had reached him, and asked how far 
they were true ; while Macklin, feeling that undue 
reticence might close this loophole of escape, made 
certain admissions which proved that there was at 
least some cause for Jack's anxiety. 
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The defalcations of the absconding manager had 
been for a large amount, so large that the active part- 
ner had looked ahead with some anxiety. Trade, for 
some months, had been dull and a certain amount of 
capital lying idle, to be used later in meeting sundry 
bills. With this money, Mr. Macklin determined 
to get back the loss incurred by his surbordinate, and 
he speculated heavily in the securities of a South 
American Republic, which seemed about to commence 
a more prosperous era. The stock had hardly been 
acquired, when the flame of revolution swept sud- 
denly over the State, and the partner found every 
surplus penny of the firm's money locked up in stock 
that had dropped to a price which meant ruin. To 
sell out was impossible ; to hold on for any length of 
time equally out of the question unless fresh capital 
could be obtained. Mr. Macklin 's explanation was 
sufficiently candid for Trevennick to understand the 
difficulties that lay before them, and he lost no time 
in making a definite offer. 

He was to be admitted into the confidence of the 
firm. He was to have access to all the books, and 
with Mr. Macklin 's assistance, to learn the exact 
financial position in which the house stood, while 
should there be a reasonable chance of steering the 
ship into a safe harbourage, the thirty thousand 
would be forthcoming. 

This proposition seemed to his companion to savour 
of audacity. If Mr. Trevennick would place this 
money in the business on partnership terms, his 
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proposition would be a reasonable one, but since he 
would advance it merely as a loan, the borrower 
scarcely felt justified in taking him so completely 
into his confidence. Jack, however, was obdurate. 
This was his decision, and Mr. Macklin, after some 
demur, agreed to abide by it. 

"Had it not been for the fact that you are John 
Trevennick's son, I could never have accepted these 
terms," he said, at parting. 

"And had John Trevennick not been my father I 
should never have offered them," answered Jack, 
gravely. " I am putting all my eggs into a basket 
that may drop them; but, if possible, we'll make 
that basket sound again." 

The weeks subsequent to this interview repre- 
sented, as far as Jack Trevennick was concerned, 
weeks of hard, unremitting labour. Without neglect- 
ing the interests of the firm he represented, he threw 
all his energy, all the business experience he had 
gained, into the unravelling of the problem he had 
set himself. Night after night the two men devoted 
themselves to the task before them. Trevennick, 
his brain sharpened by the gravity of the position, 
displayed qualities that surprised his companion. 
No detail escaped him; while the intricacies and 
difficulties that strewed their path became clear and 
sharply defined under his hand. 

It was almost impossible to ascertain the precise 
position of the firm. Their undei-takings were com- 
plex and far reaching. Money was locked up, while 
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assets were difficult to estimate with any degree of 
certainty. In spite of this, Trevennick's shrewdness 
enabled him to gain a fair idea of the chances against 
which he was fighting, and with a mass of figures 
before him he prepared for a last examination, before 
giving a definite decision. For several days he con- 
centrated his mind on the work, sitting up until far 
into the night, slowly and cautiously checking his 
calculations, and leaving no loophole for any error. 
At last he was able to gain an approximate idea of 
his risk. The success or failure of the firm depended 
on the South American securities which stood in 
their name. If the bills, now almost due, were not 
renewed, this stock must be sold at a ruinous loss to 
meet them, and such a course would ultimately lead 
to bankruptcy. On the other hand, if time were 
granted, and the stocks rose in the market, they 
had some prospect of re-establishing their stability. 
Success or failure turned upon the securities in ques- 
tion. And it was upon their increase in value that 
Trevennick must stake his capital. It was a purely 
gambling transaction, with the odds against him. 
Failure meant, not only the collapse of Jack's reborn 
hopes, but ruin, perhaps beggary to his father. Suc- 
cess even found him no richer and no nearer to the 
object of his desire. 

But now that he held the key of the problem, he 
hesitated no longer, and within a week the firm of 
Macklin & Co. were enabled to meet every claim 
that would fall due during the ensuing three months. 

2 c 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SIDE BY SIDE. 

There was lacking in Jack Trevennick that 
happy temperament which enables a man to sit down 
quietly and cry " Kismet " during any crisis, great or 
small, in his life. His was an essentially fighting 
nature, and the worst part of his present trial was 
the feeling that he was perfectly helpless. He had 
done everything possible, and now he could only 
stand on the shore and watch his barque, carrying 
so precious a cargo, drift this way and that, without 
being able to turn her course by a hair's breadth. 
Each morning he tore open his paper and turned to 
the money market. Sometimes the stock rose a little 
and his hopes with it, but the rise was temporary, 
and time after time it dropped back to a price that 
spelt ruin. He eagerly seized upon every item of 
news that came from that bellicose little Republic, 
and before long he had grown to loathe the very 
name of it. An unnecessary, brutal war was drag- 
ging its slow length along, and until a decisive action 
was fought, and some form of government was re- 
established, trade was practically at a standstill; 
while upon this contingency the fate of Jack's legacy 
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depended. The news was meagre and contradictory. 
Now the presidential party were reported to have 
annihilated the rebels, while the next telegram would 
announce the utter defeat of Government forces. 
Nothing was certain, and so disorganised seemed the 
State, that any improvement must come too late. 
Knowing how useless it was to allow this gnawing 
anxiety to master him, the young Squire tried to put 
all thoughts of the matter out of his head, by con- 
stant application to business. But this proved only 
a partial remedy, and the strain of this prolonged 
suspense began to play havoc with him, mentally and 
physically. He became nervous and of uncertain 
temper. Trifles that at one time he would have 
passed by without notice, now assumed undue pro- 
portions. His appetite failed him, and the sturdy 
health and exuberant vitality which hitherto had 
served him so well, now began to desert him, and he 
grew pale and morose, weighed down by the calamity 
that seemed impending. He suffered the tortures of 
a gambler risking his all upon a last chance, with 
none of his fierce hope of the coming triumph. 

The weeks dragged along wearily. Each bill as 
it became due had been punctually met, and the firm 
of Macklin & Co. had regained some of the confi- 
dence in business circles. But this lull could only 
last for a short time longer. Trevennick's money 
had gone, and in less than two months, unless for- 
tune should turn in their favour, they would be 
swamped beneath the liabilities that loomed omi- 
nously in the near future. 
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If only the American stock rose to a certain figure, 
they could realise and once more float securely, but 
there was no change in the quotations ; no hopeful 
news from the seat of war, and Jack's fortune, that 
was to accomplish so much, seemed likely to be flung 
away in a vain endeavour to save the falling house. 

It was Trevennick's custom, of late, to pay fre- 
quent evening visits to Mr. Macklin. There was 
but little comfort to be obtained from these confiden- 
tial interviews; but the two men were, in a sense, 
companions in misfortune, and there was some con- 
solation in being able to speak freely upon the sub- 
ject that occupied so large a place in their minds. 

It happened one evening that several of the later 
papers had published telegrams which seemed to 
throw a ray of hope over their prospects, so after 
swallowing a hasty dinner, Trevennick betook him- 
self to the partner's private house armed with this 
latest intelligence. 

They had been sitting for some time in the study, 
discussing for the hundredth time the chances for 
and against them, when a ring at the bell proclaimed 
the arrival of a fresh visitor. This was followed by 
a knock at the study door, and the servant almost 
instantly announced "Mr. Trevennick." 

The catastrophe was so sudden, so utterly unex- 
pected, that for the moment Jack sat speechless, and 
the perturbed expression on the face of his host 
showed that he too was by no means delighted at 
this interruption. 
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The two men exchanged meaning glances, and 
then in a low voice Jack spoke — 

"He mustn't see me. Let me getaway — first." 

Although unaware of the son's real object in avoid- 
ing his father, Mr. Macklin at once grasped the fact 
that awkward questions might arise as to the younger 
Trevennick's presence in his house, and he was about 
to give directions for his partner to be shown into 
another room, when he glanced at the open door. It 
was too late. The Squire, with the freedom of an 
old friend, had waived ceremony, and entered with- 
out a further invitation. 

At the moment of his appearance. Jack was stand- 
ing with his back to the door, and as Macklin ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand, the Squire failed to 
recognise him. 

"I beg your pardon, Macklin," he commenced, "I 
thought you were — " 

At the sound of his voice the son turned involun- 
tarily, and the remainder of Mr. Trevennick's speech 
froze upon his tongue. 

"There is no need of an apology," replied the 
master of the house, nervously. "It is only a 
family party as it were. Your son and I have 
known each other some time." 

"Indeed. I was not aware of it." 

The situation, for at least one of the parties con- 
cerned, was a trying one. Jack glanced at his father, 
trying to learn from his expression what was the best 
course to pursue, but there was no yielding in the 
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cold stare of amazement, and turning to Mr. Macklin 
he said quietly — 

"I shall be interrupting you. Good night," and 
before his host could realise so strange a meeting 
between father and son, the latter had responded to 
the slight formal bow of the elder man and closed 
the study door behind him. 

So unlocked for was this encounter that it was 
some time before the younger Trevennick could rea- 
son the matter calmly. What was the object of his 
father's sudden journey to London ? For years past 
he had left all business affairs in the hands of his 
partner, and had only on very rare occasions left his 
Cornish home. Was it possible that some of the 
rumours in connection with the firm had travelled so 
far as St. Endiver, and that the Squire's suspicions 
had been aroused? It was by no means unlikely, 
and the anxious, aged look Jack had noticed on his 
face, lent some probability to this theory. 

Instead of returning to his apartments, the young 
man wandered through the streets perplexed as to 
what would come from this new complication. He 
had never mentioned to Mr. Macklin that he and his 
father had quarrelled, and he remembered, with a cer- 
tain saturnine humour, that gentleman's blank aston- 
ishment at the manner of their meeting and parting. 
Even had he thought it necessary. Jack had no oppor- 
tunity of warning him against mentioning the part 
he was taking in the crisis, but he had little doubt 
that his secret would be kept, since Macklin would 
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be certain to make, as light as possible of the firm's 
liabilities. 

, But still his father's sudden appearance had 
startled and alarmed him, the more especially as 
his present frame of mind caused him to see only 
the darker side of the picture. His nervous fore- 
bodings made him restless, and it was not until 
late in the evening that he returned home. 

Before entering the house, he glanced up at his 
sitting-room window, and was a little surprised to 
see the light streaming out from behind the curtains. 
It was not the habit of his landlady to show such a 
reckless disregard for the length of her gas bill, and 
half suspecting the presence of a visitor he hastened 
up the stairs and opened the door of his modest 
apartment. 

His surmise was correct. There was a figure 
seated in his armchair, half concealed by the sheets 
of an evening paper, and as he advanced to the 
table the paper was flung down and the identity of 
the intruder was revealed. For the second time 
within a few hours he found himself face to face 
with his father. 

There was a moment's pause, broken by the Squire. 

"Jack. I've — I've come to supper with you. 
I've had no dinner to speak of." 

It was a strange method of holding out the olive 
branch, but the tone and the outstretched hand were 
sufficient, and accepting the situation without any 
display of feeling. Jack rang the bell and gave the 
necessary directions. 
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"I'm afraid the larder is a bit empty," said he, as 
a somewhat meagre repast made its appearance. " The 
fact is I don't eat suppers." 

"Neither do I, as you know. But when a man 
has had a twelve hours' journey on railway sand- 
wiches, with unpleasant news at the end of it, he 
requires something," answered the Squire, who forth- 
with fell to with an appetite that gladdened his 
son's heart. 

Now that he was able to make a more leisured 
scrutiny, it was with some self-reproach that Jack 
noticed the alteration in his father. The face, always 
stem, seemed to have grown more severe ; while the 
lines about the mouth had become more strongly 
marked, as though scored by trouble rather than time. 
His hair, still abundant, had become almost white, 
and this, added to a stoop in the shoulders, increased 
the appearance of age, which had only developed 
since Jack had left home. 

Strangely enough, however, there was no sugges- 
tion of anxiety in the Squire's manner. He fell to 
talking quite naturally and brightly of home affairs ; 
chatting about Grace and the Brachers, and many of 
Jack's old acquaintances, as though the tie between 
them had never been sundered, and no cloud of mis- 
fortune was hovering black above them. It was not 
until supper was finished and he had resumed his 
position in the armchair, that he referred to the object 
of his journey to town, or to his present visit, but 
then he opened the ball with unexpected directness. 
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"And so, young man, you've been meddling with 
my business affairs ? " 

" Has Macklin told you ? It was an understand- 
ing between us that nothing should be said," began 
Jack. 

"So I understand," responded the elder man, 
grimly. "A conspiracy of silence — a little plot 
that I discovered by accident." 

" What would you have me do? " asked the younger 
Trevennick. " Suppose you had been consulted in 
the matter, you wouldn't have touched a penny of 
the money." 

"Not one penny! " was the emphatic reply. "But 
it's too late to say that. The money has gone, and 
heaven knows whether it will come back again. 
However, Macklin knows my opinion on that point. 
For the last two years he has hoodwinked me com- 
pletely. I've been living over a mine — and didn't 
know it. Spending other people's money — and 
didn't know it — drifting towards bankruptcy. Not 
until to-night has that man breathed a word as to the 
mesa the firm has got into. But I've dragged it out 
of him now," continued the Squire with an air of 
fierce satisfaction. "I've squeezed him until he con- 
fessed every detail, every false step and reckless deal- 
ing, and I left him limp and empty." 

"But he kept quiet, thinking it would be useless 
to worry you." 

"Useless!" growled the elder man. "Am I an 
imbecile ? Do you think the house would ever have 
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been in this state if I had held the reins, which, 
like a fool, I handed over to Macklin? The man 
meant well enough, but he's weak. So long as mat- 
ters went smoothly he was equal to the work, but 
directly there came a difficulty, he lost his head — 
and drove recklessly instead of pulling up." 

"That is just how it struck me," said Jack. 
" Did he tell you how things stood with the firm ? " 

"He showed me your statement. It seems as 
though you know more about our position than we 
do ourselves," answered the Squire, with a short 
cough. "However, I presume you've arrived at a 
fairly correct result." 

" Yes. Unless anything has been kept bock from 
me?" 

" No. He wouldn't do that. " 

"And you know now what we have to hope for," 
said the younger man gravely. "Tell me what 
chance is there of pulling through?" 

" I can't say. If those American fire-eaters only 
cut each other's throats with sufficient celerity we 
may weather the storm. If not — well. Jack, we 
must face it, you and I. It's hard upon you — very 
hard." 

"I wasn't thinking of myself, father," exclaimed 
the son almost passionately. "I haven't had the 
money long enough to feel the loss of it. But 

you - " 

"We won't meet this trouble half-way," answered 
the Squire with a certain serenity which Jack hardly 
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expected under the circumstances. "And I've made 
two discoveries to-day. I've found myself a poor 
man, and I've found — a son. There, there Jack. 
More than three years ago I turned you out of house, 
neck and crop. I thought you were a rascal, with- 
out honour or principle. I was wrong. You did a 
mad, foolish thing, but you've wiped it out, my boy, 
and it's worth more than a fortune to me to know 
that." 

The stem face softened as the old man laid his 
hand on his son's shoulder, and it seemed to Jack 
that few as the words were, they summed up his 
great ambition. He had wiped out his disgrace at 
last. 

It was scarcely probable that Mr. Trevennick would 
return to St. Endiver while the fate of the firm still 
hung in the balance, so he took up his abode at an 
hotel not far from his son's rooms, and once more 
plunged into the vortex of business life. It was but 
little trouble to him to gather up and separate the 
tangled threads of the firm's transactions, and al- 
though it was too late to ward off the impending 
blow, his shrewdness and sagacity quickly placed 
matters on such a footing that, should the blow fall, 
it would be in some measure lightened by his skilful 
manipulation. 

Since his arrival, the news from South America 
had been less contradictory, and it was evident that 
both sides were preparing for a final struggle. The 
result, however, was difficult to foresee, since al- 
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though the opposing forces were slowly approaching 
each other, they were too fairly matched in numbers 
and equipment to render a prophecy anything but 
hazardous. 

In spite of the Squire's iron nerve and power of 
self-restraint, the wearing anxiety soon began to tell 
upon him, and, like his son, a sense of impotence 
weighed heavily upon him. The effect of this crisis, 
however, had worked a wonderful transformation in 
the relations between the two men. In the old days, 
Mr. Trevennick had always been an autocrat, abso- 
lute and unapproachable. He stood apart from his 
son, showing but little interest or sympathy in his 
pursuits, and keeping him at arm's-length. It was 
only occasionally that a glimpse of affection and 
fatherly pride broke through this crust of coldness 
and reserve, but all too seldom to satisfy the craving 
for a closer companionship that characterised the 
younger Trevennick. Ever since Jack could remem- 
ber anything, his love for this father was always tem- 
pered with a certain feeling of awe. He never dared 
make him his confidant, and even as a child, there 
had always been a barrier between them that the boy 
had longed yet feared to break down. Now, for the 
first time, father and son learned to understand each 
other, and in spite of the dread uncertainty as to 
what the future held in store for them, this drawing 
together, this bond of comradeship, illumined the 
dark path they were traversing. 

It was a new and delightful sensation for Jack to 
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sit with his father and hear him talk freely of the 
past and future, and to learn, day by day, of the deep 
feeling, the strong affection, that had existed for him 
behind the veil of taciturn sternness. He was no 
longer a headstrong boy to be chastened by severity, 
no longer a scapegrace son whose folly had cut deep 
into the proud heart that loved and yet despised him. 
He was a friend, a companion, and come what might, 
they stood for the first time side by side. 

The climax had approached perilously near. 
Within a month several heavy payments must be 
met, and although the firm could just meet their 
engagements, it meant the swallowing up of almost 
every penny of the capital. 

It was only a big rise in the South American secu- 
rities that would enable them to continue the busi- 
ness, and since it was imperative they should sell out 
within three weeks, with the stock showing little 
improvement in the market, the outlook was well- 
nigh hopeless. 

Every morning, with a sinking heart, Jack would 
tear open his paper and scan the foreign news, and 
then turn to the money colufan. Each day he re- 
peated the process, and each day he found but little 
variation in the price. 

It seemed now that whatever happened the market 
could never recover itself suflSciently to save them, 
and the fall of the house appeared inevitable. There 
seemed nothing for it but to face the storm, and with 
this idea the two partners and the younger Treven- 
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nick were to meet at Mr. Macklin's house to make a 
final decision as to their future course. His own 
business had detained Jack later than he anticipated, 
and after a hasty meal he started off to keep the 
appointment. His mind was full of the impending 
crisis, and he strode along abstractedly, paying no 
heed to the crowd of hurrying feet, or the turmoil 
around him. Before he had gone far, however, a 
name was yelled from the hoarse throat of an itine- 
rant newsvendor that arrested his attention. It was 
that of the American State that meant so much to 
him. The cry was repeated again and again, and 
some distance off he could see the man running 
towards him, bearing under his aim a bundle of 
newspapers. As he came nearer. Jack caught the 
words he was so busily shouting, "Great battle! 
Horful slaughter 1 Defeat of the President! Speshul 
edition ! " 

With trembling fingers Trevennick pulled out 
some coppers and purchased a paper. He scarcely 
dared look at it. Perhaps it was a bogus telegram 
which would be contradicted the next morning — a 
" catch penny " fabrication. But as he ran his eye 
rapidly down the column it bore at least some sem- 
blance to the truth. The details of the fight, though 
meagre, seemed authentic, while the telegrams re- 
ceived from various sources corresponded with each 
other in all important particulars. 

Armed with this intelligence, he hailed a cab and 
drove off to his destination, too eager to be the bearer 
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of such welcome news to adopt any slower means of 
locomotion. The journey was a short one, but he 
found time to read through the despatches, and this 
second perusal only impressed him the more strongly 
with their truth. 

His impatience would not permit him to stand 
upon ceremony, and after inquiring whether his 
father had already arrived, he walked straight into 
Mr. Macklin's sanctum. 

Both gentlemen were seated at the table, their 
anxious expression leaving no doubt as to the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

"You're late, Jack," said his father, looking up 
as he entered. 

"Yes; I was detained in the city." 

There was a ring of suppressed excitement in his 
voice, and an eager look in his face that attracted 
Mr. Trevennick's attention instantly. 

"You've heard news. What is it?" he asked, 
suddenly. 

By way of answer. Jack handed him the paper, 
pointing to the heading. He ran his eye over its 
contents, and then without comment, passed it on to 
his partner, who followed his example. 

"You think it's genuine?" said Jack, when the 
latter had laid down the paper with a sigh of intense 
relief. 

" Yes. There's very little doubt about that. The 



war is over." 



" But is it too late ? 



» 
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" I think not. To-day is the 10th. We must sell 
out not later than the 24th. If all goes well, there 
is almost certain to be a big rise in the stock before 
that date, and we shall just scrape through." 

For the next few days father and son lived in a 
fever of suspense. The news contained in the first 
telegrams was confirmed. The popular party had, 
without doubt, won a complete and overwhelming 
victory, and, as the Squire had predicted, the stock 
rose with a bound. 

He was in constant communication with his stock- 
broker, whose orders were to throw the securities on 
the market immediately they reached a certain price. 
The State was still in so disturbed a condition, that 
confidence was not yet restored, and although the 
stock had an upward tendency, it still fluctuated in 
a manner that rendered Jack almost beside himself 
with anxiety. Every scrap of news he eagerly 
devoured, and since it all pointed to the fact that 
law and order was fast being re-established, he knew 
it was only a question of time. But more than a 
week had elapsed since the defeat of the late Govern- 
ment, and in a few days the firm must meet their 
engagements. Was it possible that the securities 
would realise the necessary sum ? 

Every moment he could spare. Jack devoted to his 
father, who, in spite of his stem self-suppression, 
was plainly suffering from the terrible strain upon 
his nerves. The crisis was so near that. any dis- 
cussion upon ordinary topics was out of the question, 
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and the only relief to their overwrought feelings 
appeared to be in weighing their chances of escape. 

It was at least some consolation to know that, 
unless something unforeseen occurred, the credit of 
the firm would be maintained. The assets were 
sufficient to pay all creditors in full, with the excep- 
tion of Jack himself, but the margin was so narrow 
that they would not have sufficient capital to carry 
on business unless the securities reached the figure 
Mr. Trevennick had named. It was the fear that 
his son would suffer so heavily that oppressed the 
Squire most, and this possible contingency was the 
one he referred to most frequently. 

"It is the smallest part of the trouble," urged 
Jack, in answer to his constant regrets. " My foot 
is fairly on the ladder now. I can earn money 
enough. Besides, we shall pull through, and in a 
year or two you will hand me a cheque for the 
amount." 

The young man spoke with greater confidence than 
he felt, and as the 24th approached, their chances 
grew less and less promising. 

Late in the morning of the 22nd, however. Jack 
had just returned to his office, after lunch, when he 
was informed that a messenger from Macklin & Co. 
was waiting with a letter that required an immediate 
answer. 

He tore it open and found it contained a few scrib- 
bled words from his father. 

" Have just received news from broker. Private 

2 D 
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telegrams announce formation of Government. Run 
on stock. Selling at our price." 

The information proved almost too good to be true ; 
but sending back a message, Jack dashed round to 
the broker's to glean further particulars. The 
Squire's statement was verified to the letter, and, in 
consequence of the latest intelligence which had 
leaked out and spread with lightning rapidity, the 
run on the stock forced it up, almost beyond its 
value in the market, and eager buyers snapped at it 
whenever offered. 

It was not until the market closed, that Treven- 
nick made his appearance at the city house, where he 
found his father and Mr. Macklin closeted together 
in the firm's private room, waiting for the broker's 
report. 

"It's all right," was Jack's boisterous greeting, as 
he broke in upon their privacy. " The last lot was 
sold five minutes before closing time. Barrowdew 
will send round the contracts to-morrow morning." 

"It was a close thing," said the Squire, reflec- 
tively. "But we're floating in deep water again, 
Macklin, and the old ship is not so much damaged 
after all." 

"Thanks to your son, Trevennick," exclaimed his 
partner, heartily. 

"Yes. Thanks to my son," and as the Squire laid 
his hand on Jack's shoulder and looked at him with 
proud eyes, the young man felt that his sacrifice was 
blotted out by his reward. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

INTO THE HARBOUR. 

Although the balance of fortune had turned in 
their favour, it was very evident to the partners in 
Macklin & Co. that the business would require care- 
ful nuraing and constant watching before they could 
recover their old position. At a consultation be- 
tween the two heads of the firm, they quickly decided 
one important point — that Jack Trevennick should 
be offered a partnership in the concern. Already his 
capital was sunk in the affair, and since he had 
proved his capacity to till such a position, what more 
natural than the son should have a voice in the 
management of the house ? Without hesitation Jack 
accepted the offer, and, having resigned his old 
appointment, to the sincere regret of his principals, 
he devoted himself entirely to placing the firm once 
more on a solid basis. Hard as the work might be, 
it was a labour of love, and the Squire being still in 
town, this community of interests drew the two 
men still closer together. 

It was a source of continual pleasure to the elder 
man to find he had handed down to his son many of 
the qualities which he himself possessed, a satisfac- 

403 
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tion tempered with bitter self-reproach as he learned 
how nearly he had wrecked his life. He had been 
cold when the lad had wanted sympathy; blind to 
his better impulses ; harsh and bitter when a kindly 
remonstrance would have checked his downward 
course. It was a stranger that had read his nature 
rightly, seen the good of which he was capable, given 
him help and sympathy, while his father had stood 
aside and left him to sink or swim, as good or ill 
fortune should decree. He had thrust him aside as 
worthless, and yet now he was his debtor for his 
position and his honourable name. The knowledge 
humbled him beyond measure, and every tone and 
look showed Jack how altered were the relations 
between himself and his father. The younger man 
often found himself speaking with a freedom and 
unreserve that, a few weeks ago, he would have 
regarded as impossible, and before long, partly, it is 
true, by inference, Mr. Trevennick had discovered 
how the land lay with regard to Rennet Bracher. 

"I'm bound to say. Jack," he ejaculated, sud- 
denly, one evening, apropos of nothing in particu- 
lar, "that as a fond and doting lover you leave a 
good deal to be desired. Have you written to Ren- 
net? Is there any understanding between you?" 

"No." 

" No 1 But does she know your sentiments ? " 

"I don't see how she can help knowing them," 
answered Jack, apologetically. 

" But have you told her plump and plain that you 
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want to many her?" asked the Squire, with an irri- 
table gesture. 

"N — no. Not in so many words. There's no 
occasion to do that." 

"No occasion! Do you expect her to say 'Yes' 
before she's asked? Why, man, they like to be told 
that a dozen times a day, or they won't believe you're 
in earnest, while you haven't mentioned it at all. 
A pretty fiery, untamed sort of lover, upon my 
word." 

"You don't understand, father," said his son, 
moodily. "Before — that affair happened. Rennet 
believed in me. She thought I was a good deal 
better than I am." 

"I doubt it," answered the Squire, drily. "There 
are some faults that a woman can't forgive, but yours 
isn't one of them. You're not perfect. Jack — you 
wouldn't have much chance if you were — but I've 
no doubt Rennet has read you a good deal more cor- 
rectly than I did. If she means to have you, now is 
your time. If she doesn't, it's just as well to know 
it. Proposals are like cheap wine, my boy, they 
don't improve by keeping." 

In spite of the Squire's advice, it was some time 
before Jack could act upon it. Indeed, it was so 
imperative that every attention should be given to 
the business that Mr. Trevennick himself was unable 
to leave town until the summer had well advanced, 
and it was later still before Jack could snatch a brief 
holiday, and turn his face southwards. 
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Much as he longed to be once again in his Cornish 
home, there was a feeling of dread, almost of shame, 
at meeting his old friends. The circumstances under 
which he had left were too fresh in his memory for j 

him to escape from these morbid fancies, while the i 

incessant work, the constant worry and anxiety, had 
brought him into so low and nervous a condition that 
his troubles became exaggerated and distorted. 

A timely visit from Mr. Purdoe, however, put an 
end to his indecision. The artist was about to start 
on a long visit to St. Endiver, and, acting on pri- 
vate instructions from the Squire himself, he in- 
sisted on Jack accompanying him. 

"It's all humbug to say you can't start yet, Tre- 
vennick," he said. "The business won't run away, 
and you look as seedy and 'down ' as a man can. If 
you go on burning the candle at both ends, you'll be 
on your back in a week's time. You will run down 
to Cornwall with Micky and myself, if I have to 
pack you in a trunk and take you as luggage." 

And so it happened that Jack found himself at 
Paddington on a September morning, with the artist 
and Micky — the latter in the highest of spirits — as 
his travelling companions. 

Whether the boy's jubilation was contagious, or 
whether the prospect of once more returning to his 
native haunts, put fresh life into him, the young 
Squire scarcely paused to consider; but he found 
himself talking and laughing like a schoolboy home- 
ward bound, and so quickly the time sped, that they 
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had crossed, the border line of Devon almost before 
he had realised he was well started. 

But by the time Landor Junction was reached, 
Trevennick had become silent and abstracted. The 
familiar country called up too many memories for 
him to enter into the lively conversation of the 
others. Nothing had changed except himself. The 
sea came creeping up over the ridges of sand just as 
he had seen it so long ago. There stood the line of 
low whitewashed cottages, without a single addition, 
and away to the right the tapering masts of the ves- 
sels lying in the tiny harbour shot up from behind 
the clustering chimneys of the fishing village. Even 
the trucks of China clay stood on a siding, as though 
they had never been moved since his memorable 
journey up to London. 

Purdoe was quick to notice his change of mood, 
and having secured seats in the local train that con- 
veyed them on the last stage of their journey, he kept 
Micky busy talking, leaving Jack to rivet his gaze 
out of the window, and gather what joy he might 
from the well-known landmarks that swept by him. 
It was soon over, however. The engine slackened 
speed, and with a deep breath he felt that his yearn- 
ing for a glimpse of the old place would be satisfied 
at last. 

He looked out as they drew up on the platform, 
half in dread, but more in wonder, as to the first faces 
that would greet him. 

There was the Squire, and beside him stood Grace, 
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grown almost out of knowledge, although not yet 
having attained the dignity of long skirts. Both 
were peering with eager eyes to catch a first glimpse 
of the returning wanderer. There, too, was Larry 
Bracher, with his hat poised gracefully at the back 
of his head, and his hands resting in the comfortable 
seclusion of his pockets. 

As the train stopped, Jack leapt out on the plat- 
form. His sister was the first one to see him, and, 
heedless of the lookers on, she hugged him round 
the neck, and kissed him again and agaia. 

"Oh Jack! Jack! " she cried, with a catch in her 
voice, "I'm so glad — so glad! " 

Mr. Trevennick shook hands silently, and then 
the prodigal turned to his old friend who was hover- 
ing round him with an expansive smile. 

"How do, old man," he said, as they shook hands. 
"I'm thundering pleased to see you back; but — I 
say. Jack, you look uncommon seedy." 

"I'm a bit of seaweed, Larry," laughed Jack. 
"Precious limp out of my native element. We'll 
have a dip and a sail to-morrow morning and then I 
shall be all right again." 

The Squire had himself driven to the station to 
bring his son home again, and after Mr. Purdoe and 
Micky had been duly saluted, and instructions given 
to send on the luggage to the Manor House, Jack 
mounted the dogcart by the side of his father, while 
Grace and Larry occupied the back seats. 

The homecomer was too filled with a sense of joy 
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to speak much. Every house in the narrow, tortuous 
Fore Street seemed to welcome him. Every glimpse 
of the harbour, every nod and smile from some famil- 
iar face brought a lump to his throat. The Manor 
gates were in view, when a well-known voice hailed 
them, and looking round, they saw the doctor swoop- 
ing down upon them. The Squire pulled up, and 
the medical man waved a comprehensive greeting. 

" Here you are at last," said he to the young Squire. 
"I suppose you've almost forgotten me?" 

"I should know you anywhere, doctor," laughed 
Jack. "If only by that instrument of torture," and 
he pointed to a stethoscope which, as always, pro- 
truded from that gentleman's pocket. 

"'The badge of all our tribe,'" quoted the first 
speaker. "And I tell you what, young man," he 
added, gravely, "you look very much as if you 
would fall into my clutches. I shall have to over- 
haul you thoroughly. London doesn't suit you a bit. " 

"So you shall. I'll consult you to-morrow, and 
then pull you across to Pentruth in that old tub of 
yours, by way of fee." 

"I'll have you to know that she's the proud pos- 
sessor of. a false keel, and the fastest boat in the 
place," answered the doctor with severity. "How- 
ever, turn up by all means, and you shall try a 
pipe of my new mixture — it's a perfectly heavenly 
tobacco. Do you more good than any physic in the 
world," and with this parting promise he departed 
as suddenly as he had appeared. 
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Tired as he was by the journey, Jack could not 
resist the temptation of an after-dinner stroll. He 
had explored the house, and with Grace by his side, 
lingered awhile in his own 'den' which, except that 
it had been swept and garnished for his reception, 
remained in the same condition as when he left. 

He had smoked the pipe of contentment in his 
sister's favourite seat in the garden, sniffing hungrily 
at the salt breeze that swept up from the harbour; 
and now he felt drawn towards the sea. He wanted 
to look upon the line of gray cliffs, and listen to the 
long-drawn hiss of the waves as they sucked at their 
base, just as their music had echoed through his 
dreams during his long exile. They were old 
friends, those dark stately breakers that swept 
among the sharp rocks as though searching for 
hidden treasures, leaving behind them a thousand 
swirling eddies to seek in every nook and cranny, 
and in his present mood he longed to hear their hoarse 
welcome. 

Before the night had quite fallen, brother and 
sister were following the road which led to the coast. 
They had skirted the creek, climbed the narrow 
path, cut through the wood, and were standing on the 
edge of the cliffs, turning their faces seaward. The 
walk had been a silent one. The mingled feelings 
of both were perhaps too keen for speech, and even 
Grace, with her exuberance of spirits, was sobered 
with emotions that she felt without quite understand- 
ing. For some minutes they remained still, watch- 
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ing the white fringe of foam along the shore and the 
changing lights upon the water. 

At last Grace slipped her hand through his arm and 
changed his thoughts. 

"Jack, if you don't talk to me, I shall cry. I 
don't know what's the matter with me; but I'm sure 
I shall — " 

With a kindly laugh he kissed her. 

"Very well. What shall we talk about? Tell 
me everything about everybody. Something must 
have happened in all these years. People have 
changed if the place hasn't." 

" There isn't much change — only in father. Tell 
me, Jack, what happened in London that made him 
so different? What was it that made him forgive 
you ? It was something you did for him, wasn't it ? " 

"Only a business matter. You wouldn't under- 
stand," was the evasive answer. 

"It must have been a very serious matter," said 
the girl. " When you went away he grew more and 
more stern. It was dreadful. Even I got to be 
afraid of him, and he seemed to care for nothing 
except his books, and to be left alone. Then a 
few months ago he went to London, and stopped 
there ever so long; but of course you know all about 
that." 

"Yes. I know." 

" And when he came back I scarcely knew him. 
He was just as different as anybody could be. Why 
— you wouldn't believe it unless I told you myself 
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— but the morning after he was home, I heard him 
whistling. I never thought he knew how td." 

" Force of bad example, Grace. He learned it from 
you." 

"No; it was you who taught him, Jack," answered 
Grace softly. " He told me then that he had seen 
you and that you were coming back to St. Endiver, 
and ever since he has been — well — beautiful. Be- 
fore, I scarcely dared speak to him. He didn't seem 
to care anything about me, and he would sit glum 
and frowning and miserable, and glare at me if I tried 
to talk; but now, there — I really think he'd do my 
French translations for me if I asked him — and he 
knew how. He is the most delightful father that 
ever was, and you have made him so. How was it, 
Jack? Tell me." 

" Only in this way. He thought me worse than I 
really am — and goodness knows I'm bad enough — 
but he found that I wasn't quite so black as he 
painted me. That's all, Grace. The rest is — busi- 
ness, and you'd be very little the wiser if I told you." 

The girl, in spite of further endeavours to get at 
the heart of the mystery, was obliged to rest content 
with this crumb of information. The effect, how- 
ever, was too satisfactory for her to care much about 
the cause, and now that her tongue was loosened. 
Jack was quickly posted up in all the events that 
had happened during his absence. 

They lingered upon the cliff until the moonless 
night had closed upon them, and then began to re- 
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trace their steps homewards. Leaving the open 
ground they plunged into the gloom of the wood, 
and had descended some distance in the direction of 
the road when Grace pointed to a tiny red glow in 
front of them. 

"What is that, Jack?" she asked. 

*'A cigar, with some one behind it," he replied. 
"I wonder who it is." 

In another moment a well known whistle sounded 
sharply, and the girl recognised it instantly. 

"It's Larry," and without hesitation she gave the 
answering signal which she had learned from her 
brother, long ago. 

"Hullo, Jack!" As the voice reached them, two 
figures emerged from the darkness, and, with a sud- 
den tightening of the heart, Trevennick found him- 
self face to face with Rennet Bracher. 

He knew Larry was speaking, and that Grace 
replied jokingly, but their voices were blurred and 
indistinct — as though coming from a distance. He 
said something — a mere commonplace greeting, and 
a cool slender hand lay in his for a brief space. 
Before he could recover his self-possession, Grace 
and her cavalier were chattering volubly in front, 
while Rennet was walking by his side. 

For the life of him he was unable to collect his 
thoughts and speak calmly and rationally. The sud- 
denness of the meeting, the rush of emotions that 
had swept over him at the sight of her, had thrown 
him off his balance, and he tried in vain to break the 
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terrible silence, except with spasmodic and slightly 
incoherent attempts to appear at his ease. It was 
well that Rennet had more self-command. Although 
constrained and nervous, she threw herself into the 
breach and gave him time to pull himself together, 
so that when the gates of " The Haven " were 
reached, Jack felt that this first meeting, so longed 
for, and yet so greatly dreaded, had lost its terrors. 

"We won't ask you in to-night. Jack," said the 
girl, holding out her hand ; " but mother expects you 
to pay her a visit to-morrow." 

" And — may I come ? " he asked in a half -whisper, 
looking to see that the others were out of earshot. 

"Of course. Why not?" 

"I've said so many stupid things to-night that one, 
more or less, doesn't matter," he answered. "But 
— shall I be welcome?" 

" Why need you ask that ? " 

" It's almost four years ago, Rennet, since I came 
here. Since then, many things have happened." 

"And forgotten. One gets wiser in four years." 

"Eleven sharp. Jack, at the Red House quay," 
exclaimed Larry, breaking off his conversation with 
Grace. " The girls are coming too. If we're on the 
'inner mark ' by twelve we shall get a rare haul of 
whiting, as many as the Vixen will hold. You look 
dog tired, old chap. It's a shame to keep you out 
any longer." 

Bracher's statement was true enough, but it was 
some hours, after Jack had turned in to his own bed, 
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that the crowding memories, the strange and yet 
familiar surroundings allowed him to sleep. He lay 
in a waking dream, filled with a great content. He 
was home again. The ceaseless longing that had 
been with him since the day he left, was satisfied. 
Rennet was still free ; and he lay quiet, listening to 
the low murmur of the sea, and building a future 
where no clouds should gather. 

The effects of the strain and anxiety during the 
last few months quickly disappeared, while every day 
Jack's pallor and lassitude gave place to a healthier 
colour and a return of his old high spirits. He had 
managed, for the time, to put aside all his business 
worries, and threw himself into the pleasant life 
at St. Endiver with a zest that came from long 
abstinence. 

There was the morning dip with Larry from the 
rocks round the point; the long lazy afternoons up 
the river, or fishing from the "inner mark," and the 
quiet evenings at "The Haven," when, by some 
strange chance he often found himself alone with 
Rennet. The girl's manner puzzled him. His love- 
making in the old days had been difficult and full 
of unpleasant surprises. His serious but clumsy 
attempts had been met for the most part with a good- 
humoured scorn, illumined with rare flashes of ten- 
derness. Rennet had ruled him with an iron hand, 
laughed at him as a boy, and showed only as much 
interest in him as would keep him by her side. She 
was the queen ; he, her very devoted subject. But 
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now there was no trace of the waywardness, the 
changeful moods that had once tortured him. Her 
attitude towards him was one that made it hard to 
understand. It was quiet, subdued, almost humble, 
and although, sometimes, there was a suggestion of 
the old supremacy, it was only a faint echo. She 
showed no anxiety to avoid him, and yet whenever 
he trespassed upon delicate ground, the girl would 
skilfully lead the conversation to safer topics, and 
place an impalpable barrier of reserve between them. 

Trevennick was by no means prepared to accept 
this position, for any length of time. Rennet could 
have no doubt as to his meaning, and since she knew 
the best and the worst of him, he could see no reason 
why the momentous question should not be answered. 
For some time, however, Rennet kept him at arm's 
length, not as though she were actuated by any 
motives of coquetry, but as if dreading the moment 
he should speak. There was some reason for this 
strange reluctance on her part, which he could not 
fathom. If she really cared for him, why should she 
fear the inevitable; if not, surely she would have 
made it plain that his chance was hopeless. In any 
case he determined to end the strained relations 
between them, and make a bold bid to solve the 
mystery of her reserve. 

As though guessing his design. Rennet, with some 
adroitness, managed to escape a tSte-d-tSte for some 
days, and it was not until Jack pitted his will 
against hers that the crisis was reached. 
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The opportunity he had waited for came during 
a trip up the river. The party was a small one, 
including Mr. Purdoe and Micky, who accompanied 
them for the purpose of sketching. A doubtful 
morning had turned into a glorious day, tempting 
them to linger on, wandering among the woods in 
the upper reaches of the river, until the twilight had 
almost faded out of the sky. The journey was 
accomplished in two boats, the smaller one carrying 
Jack and the two girls, an unfair distribution fiercely 
resented by Mr. Purdoe. The little group had as- 
sembled at the water's edge, ready for departure, and 
Grace was stepping over the gunwale of Jack's boat 
when the artist interposed. 

" It's abominable. Miss Grace. It isn't fair that 
Jack should appropriate all the weaker sex to him- 
self and leave us in an Eveless Eden. Come home 
with us." 

Grace hesitated laughingly, and looked at her 
brother. 

"You shall have her, Purdoe. Jump in, Gipsy, 
or you will be left behind." 

"No. Let her go in our boat. Jack. Please?" 
said Rennet, hastily. 

"Why?" 

"Because — because I would rather have it so." 

"That is no reason. Rennet." 

"But I ask it as a favour." 

" And I ask you, as a favour, to let me pull you 
home alone. I want my own way for once. Rennet." 

2 E 
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The others were too busy with their own affairs to 
overhear, and there was a resolute look on Jack's 
face as he spoke that silenced the girl. Without 
pressing the point she took her cavalier's outstretched 
hand and took her seat in the boat, while Trevennick 
lazily unshipped the oars and waited for the rest of 
the party to take the lead. In a few moments the 
two boats were pointing down the river, Larry 
Bracher and Micky sculling in front, while Jack, 
apparently not anxious to close with them, was pull- 
ing in a very leisurely fashion in their wake. The 
night had hidden all but the faint outline of the 
banks on either side. Except for a faint ripple of 
the water, and the voices and laughter of Grace and 
her companions, which lessened as they drew farther 
away, the stillness was intense. 

Neither Rennet nor Jack seemed disposed to talk. 
The sense of being alone with her was, for a time, 
sufficient, and the young Squire, his love-sickness 
aggravated by the surroundings, was content to feed 
his eyes on the downcast face and the white slender 
hands folded idly in front of her. 

Scarcely half the journey was accomplished when 
the moon crept up from behind the mass of trees on 
their left hand and flooded the river with its soft 
light. Jack looked over his shoulder at the advance 
boat. She stood out, in shai*ply cut black outlines, 
from the silver radiance on the water, and he noticed 
that Larry was sailing her. 

"I'm lazy to-night, Rennet," he said. "The tide 
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is running out and the wind behind us. I'll rig up 
the sail if you'll keep her in mid-stream." 

The girl held the rudder lines while Trevennick 
hauled up the canvas, but relinquished them as he 
took his seat by her side. For some minutes they 
sailed on in silence, and then Jack spoke. 

" Why have you kept out of my way. Rennet, for 
the last week? You have avoided me." 

" No. Why should I ? It is only your fancy, " she 
answered, with a nervous laugh. 

" Was it fancy when you wanted Grace to come in 
the boat with us ? " he said, reproachfully. " Some- 
how — you're altered. I don't understand you. 
You seem — -.almost unhappy, and I can't bear to see 
that sad look in your eyes." 

"I'm older. Jack — three and twenty. One begins 
to feel serious at that age." 

"So much as that, and I'm five years more. Yet 
only one thing keeps me from being as happy as a 
man can be. When I left, Rennet, your last mes- 
sage was, 'Give him my love.' You don't know 
what that meant to me. However black things 
looked, however reckless and desperate I felt, your 
message kept me straight. It seemed impossible for 
me to sink very low with that talisman to help me. 
I felt I couldn't be so bad if you cared for me, were 
it ever so little, and I struggled always to get back 
to your side." 

"Don't, Jack. Don't go on," begged Rennet, 
imploringly. 
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"I must now. I know what I seemed to you, 
Rennet — a cheat, a liar; and you were right. I 
can't make you forget the past, I was never worthy 
of you — now perhaps less than ever — but a worse 
man than I am might live a good life with your 
influence to help him — " 

"Don't think of me like that," cried the girl, pite- 
ously. " Because you — you care for me, you cannot 
see me as I am, and it makes me afraid and ashamed. 
It is the ideal you want to marry, not the real." 

" What does it matter, when I shall never learn 
the difference between them?" 

"But you will — some day. Oh! Jack, don't ask 
me yet. Try to see me clearly. I am no better 
than other women — not so good. I am vain, and 
weak, and foolish. If only you could see this. 
How can we expect happiness if we start blindfold? " 

" We — Rennet ! You at least know me for what 
I'm worth." 

"Perhaps. And it is that which frightens me." 

"Am I so bad, then?" 

" No. It is because you are so much better and 
stronger than I am." 

"Better I As if it were possible. Stronger I may 
be ; that is only right. You do care for me, Rennet, 
and you must trust me. Give me an answer to- 
night." 

"Not now. Jack! Wait a little — only a little 
while." 

"Not an hour," he said, taking her hands in 
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his and drawing her closer to him. "Answer me, 
Rennet, 'yes ' or 'no ' ? " 

With reckless indifference as to the safety of the 
boat, he had let loose the rndder lines, and the little 
craft was edging away from the deep channel in the 
centre of the river towards the mud banks that had 
been left bare by the ebbing tide. Rennet was the 
fii-st to notice it, and with a little cry of alarm she 
attempted to release her hands from his grasp. 

"Jack! We're running into the bank." 

"'Yes 'or 'no,' Rennet?" 

By long experience the girl knew that if once the 
keel of their boat should bury itself in that oozing 
mass, it would be some hours before they could 
escape from the predicament. Every second brought 
them nearer to a catastrophe, but still her obstinate 
lover waited doggedly. 

"It isn't fair. Jack. You don't mean to let us 
run aground?" 

"I don't care whether we do or not. I want an 
answer." 

Perhaps the prospect of spending half the night in 
so unpleasant a position, was too terrible, or perhaps 
Rennet felt that there could be no possible escape 
from so great a tyrant; so Jack had his answer, only 
just in time, and they sailed smoothly into the deeper 
waters of the harbour. 



THE END. 
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but it is that much better thing for work-a-day readers, an edition of admirable taste 
and most pleasant use. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

NEW ENGLISH EDITION OP WORKS. 

Printed from new type. i2mo. ^1.25 each volume. 



Westward Ho! with illustrations. 

Hypatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton Locke. 

Two Years Ago. 

Hereward-the-Wake. . 

Poenns. 

The Heroes. 

The Water-Babies, (illustrated.) 

Madam How and Lady Why. 

At Last. 

Prose Idylls. 

Plays and Puritans, and Other 

Historical Essays. 
The Roman and the Teuton. 
Sanitary and Social Lectures 

and Essays. 
Historical Lectures and Essays. 



Scientific Lectures and Essays. 
Literary and General Lectures. 
The Hermits. 

QIaucus; or, The Wonders of 
the Seashore, (illustrated.) 

Village, Town, and Country 

Sermons. 
The Water of Life. 
National Sermons. 
Sermons for the Times. 
Good News of God. 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch ; 

and David. 
Discipline, and Other Sermons. 
Westminster Sermons. 
All Saints' Day, and Other 

Sermons. 

AMERICAN EDITION. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 
Complete in 9 volumes. Bound in cloth extra, $1.00 each volume. 
Hypatia. Westward Ho! Hereward-t he-Wake. 



Alton Locke. Two Years Ago. 
Greek Heroes. Yeast. 



The Water-Babies. 

Madam How and Lady Why. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. His Letters and Memories of His Life. 
Edited by His WIFE. 2 vols., i2mo. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
^3.50. Also in I vol., i2mo, %\,^S' 



MACMILLAN & CO., 

112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 



By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

Powerful, striking, and fascinating romances. — Anti-yacobin. 



BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. 
JOHN INGLESANT. 
SIR PERCIVAL. 



THE COUNTESS EVE. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
MARK. 



By MRS. CRAIK. 

(The Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman.") 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. I ALICE LEARMONT. 
ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. | OUR YEAR. 

By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Mrs. Ward, with her " Robert Elsmere " and " David Grieve," has established with 
extraordinary rapidity an enduring reputation as one who has expressed what b deepest 
and most real in the thought of the time. . . . They are dramas of the time vitalized 
by the hopes, fears, doubts, and despairing struggles after higher ideals which are sway- 
ing the minds of men and women of this generation. — New York Tribune. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. | THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 

MILLY AND OLLY. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Every one knows that it is not easy to write good short stories. Mr. Kipling has 
changed all that. Here are forty of them, averaging less than eight pages apiece ; there 
is not a dull one in the lot. Some are tragedy, some broad comedy, some tolerably sharp 
satire. The time has passed to ignore or undervalue Mr. Kipling. He has won his spurs 
and taken his prominent place in the arena. This, as the legitimate edition, should be 
preferred to the pirated ones by all such as care for honesty in letters. — ChurchmAK, 
New York. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. | LIFE'S HANDICAP. 

By amy levy. 

REUBEN SACHS. 

By m. McLennan. 

MUCKLE JOCK, AND OTHER STORIES. 
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WORKS BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD 



NEVERMORE. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.00. C*f*^»* Meadff.J 



ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 

New Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 81.00. 

We have nothing but praise for this story. Of adventure of the most 
stirrins' kind there is, as we have said, abundance. But there is more than 
this. The characters are drawn with ^reat skill. Every one of the gang of 
bushrangers is strongly individualized. We have not the mere catalogue 
of fortis Gyas fortisque CloanthuSy but genuine men. The father, a sturdy 
Englishman, whose whole nature is warped by early influences ; the hero, 
poor '* Tim," his brother, a simple, lovable fellow who might have gone straight 
under happier circumstances ; Starlijg^ht, a gentleman by birth and education, 
who has a strange story behind him in the Old Country ; and, lastly, the half- 
breed Warrigal,— are all admirable figures. This is a book of no common 
literary iorce.— Spectator. 

THE MINER'S RIGHT. 

A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS. 

ISmo. Cloth, 91.^5. 

Full of good passages, passages abounding in vivacity, in the color and 
play of life. . . . The pith of the book lies in its singularly fresh and vivid 
pictures of the humors of the gold-fields ; tragic humors enough they are too, 
nere and again. . . . The various types of humanity that strut, or in those 
days used to strut, across that strangest of the world^s stage, an Australian 
gold-field, are capitally touched in, for Mr. Boldrewood can draw a man as 
well as tell a story. — world. 

THE SQUATTER'S DREAM. 

ISmo. Cloth, 91.1S5. 

A story of Australian life, told with directness and force. The au thorns 
mastery of his subjects adds much to the impressiveness of the story, which 
no doubt might be told as literally true of hundreds of restless and ambitious 
young Australians. — N. Y. Tribune. 

A COLONIAL REFORMER. 

12mo. Cloth, 91.25. 

" Rolf Boldrewood ^' has written much and well on the Australian colonies, 
but chiefly in the form of novels, and good novels they are too. The Austra- 
lian scenes, rural and urban, are vividly described by Mr. Boldrewood, and 
there are among the characters examples of the various adventurers and 
rogues that infest new countries, which recall our early California days. 
Whoever wants to know how they live in Australia will have the want sup- 
plied. — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

One of the most interesting books about Australia we have ever read. — 
Glasgow Herald, 

Mr. Boldrewood can tell what he knows with great point and vigor, and 
there is no better reading than the adventurous parts of his books. — Saturday 
Review, 



MACMILLAN & CO., 

1 12 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 



WORKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 



JUST BEADY. 
12mo. $1.25. 

BALLADS 

AND 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses contributed to various 
magazines during the past few years. These, together with the poems by 
** Yussuf," published in Macmillan's Magazine, and a number of new pieces 
nmo printed for the first time, form the above volume. 

IN THE PB£SS. 

THE NAULAHKA. 

By Rudyard Kipling and the late-WoLCorr Balestier. 

LIFE'S HANDICAP. 

STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 
12mo, cloth. 91.00. 

No volume of his yet published gives a better illustration of his genius, 
and of the weird charm which have given his stories such deserved popu- 
larity. — Boston Daily Traveller. 

Some of Mr. Kipling's best work is in this volume. Mr. Kipling is a 
literary artist of the first rank, and everything in the way of short stories he 
has written thus far has proved itself to be well worth the reading. — Boston 
Beacon, 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 

Cloth. 12mo. 91.50. 

Every one knows that it is not easy to write good short stories. Mr. 
Kipling has changed all that. Here are forty of them' averaging less than 
eight pages apiece ; there is not a dull one in the lot. Some are tragedy, 
some broad comedy, some tolerably sharp satire. The time has passed to 
ignore or undervalue Mr. Kipling. He has won his spurs and taken his 
prominent place in the arena. This, as the legitimate edition, should be 
preferred to the pirated ones by all such as care for honesty in letters. — 
Churchman. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

12mo. SLSO. 

" The Light that Failed *' is an organic whole, — a book with a backbone, 
— and stands out boldly among the nerveless, placid, invertebrate things 
called novels that enjoy an expensive but ephemeral existence in the circu- 
lating libraries. — Athenceum, 



MACMILLAN & CO., 

112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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